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A GREAT PHYSICIAN* 


Canada has already produced more than its quota of emi- 
nent medical men and William Osler will probably for long 
occupy the premier position amongst these. Indeed there is no 
name in clinical medicine in the 20th century which stands 
higher. He is amongst the greatest of the great clinicians. 

A man’s character and his accomplishment in life de- 
pend, mainly upon two things—the metal of which he is made 
and the mould in which he is cast, in other words upon heredity 
and early environment. The necessity for condensation com- 
pels us to concentrate mainly on these aspects of the biography. 

William Osler came of pure south English stock. Both 
parents hailed from Cornwall but they were of widely diver- 
gent ethnic types. The father, Featherston Lake Osler, ‘be- 
longed to a family which had in the past been mainly mer- 
chants and ship owners but which had from time to time yziveu 
an adventurer son to follow the flag overseas. In appearance 
he was “stocky, fair, grey eyed and broad headed”. The ven- 
turesome strain appeared in his connection as a lad with the 
Royal Navy and in his subsequent decision to serve his church. 
and his country in one of the remote outposts of the Empire. 
The mother, Ellen Free Pickton, was of the “black Celts” which 
are to be found thinly scattered in Scotland, Ireland, Wales and 
Brittany as well as in Cornwall. She was small and slender 
and dark enough to warrant the view not uncommonly held 
that she was of Indian race. In character she was “clever, 
witty and lively’, an ideal mother for a family brought up on 
the outskirts of civilization with the father often absent for 
days and weeks at a time. 

Ordained in Lambeth Palace early in March, 1837, 
Featherstone Osler sailed from Falmouth in April and landed 
in Quebec some six weeks later. After a short stay there he 
travelled to Montreal and by the Rideau canal to Kingston 


*The Life of Sir William Osler, by Harvey Cushing, 2 Vols. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1925. 
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where he again took boat to Toronto. Resuming the journey 
after four days the young couple arrived at Bond Head near 
Holland Landing, at that time a settlement on the very edge of 
the wilderness. This was the scene of the labours of the young 
clergyman and his wife for many years, and during this period 
nine children were born to them, the eighth child appearing on 
the scene at an Orange festival on July 12th, 1849, was in con- 
sequence called William. The family life was of necessity simple 
and rules were strictly enforced. Plain living and high think- 
ing with the Bible as main source of mental provender is no 
doubt the secret of the success which so commonly comes to the 
parsonage and manse child. This early environment of open 
air life and a disciplined and pious home produced a group of 
remarkable men in the Osler brothers. 

After twenty years of hard pioneering missionary work 
Canon Osler was transferred to the rectorship of Ancaster 
and Dundas where he remained for the rest of his active life. 
Dundas was at that time a town of 3,000 souls. It possessed a 
daily paper, seven churches and a grammar school. To the 
grammar school young William went until a boyish prank sug- 
gested to the father that stricter supervision was necessary for 
this vivacious and athletic boy. He was accordingly sent to a 
boarding school at Barrie from where he was transferred two 
years later to Weston, a town on the Humber a few miles west 
of Toronto. This latter school had been started by a remark- 
able man who was to be far more to William Osler than the 
school master usually is even to his favourite pupils. The 
Rev. William Arthur Johnson was born in Bombay the son of 
an Indian Officer who migrated to Canada in 1813. He wasa 
high churchman of a somewhat narow type but he was a de- 
voted pastor and he loved young life. In 1864 the year that 
Osler entered it the school was placed under the supervision 
of the governing body of Trinity University and later it was 
taken out of Mr. Johnston’s hands and removed to Port Hope 
where it is known as Trinity College School. One of the pecu- 
liarities of Johnson was his intense love of nature especially of 
the study of the smaller forms of animal and vegetable life. 
To this hobby of his the master introduced young Osler and tite 
two together wandered wide afield collecting and then at home 
with the microscope, figuring, describing and classifying. 
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Butterflies and stamps are no unusual hobby for a boy but bio- 
logy with the aid of the microscope is certainly not common. 
It was however not merely the acquisition of a taste for natural 
science that made his school days at Weston so important in 
his education and equipment. It was far more the training in 
careful observation and meticulous record keeping which play- 
ed so decisive a part in his life. 

Despite this addiction to paths uncommon for the aver- 
age schoolboy William Osler was a thoroughly healthy nor- 
mal lad. He was no mean athlete as the cups and medals in 
his possession demonstrated and he was possessed of a joyous 
and mischief loving temperament which was the delight of his 
friends and no doubt the trial of his preceptors. Thus in dis- 
position as well as in appearance (for he was dark and had 
piercing black eyes) he took after his mother. 

Young William was originally intended for the church 
but after a year in Arts at Trinity College Toronto he decided 
to take up medicine. The chief factor in his decision was 
probably his association with Dr. Bovell the son of an English 
banker of Barbadoes who taught Natural Theology in Trinity 
College and who was also a member of the Faculty of Toronto 
Medical School. Like the Rev. Mr. Johnson, Bovell was a keen 
naturalist with a broad outlook on many branches of science. 
As a physician he was exploited by his patients, half of them 
extracting from him the fees which the other half paid. Late 
in life, subsequent to his association with Osler, he became a 
priest in the Anglican communion. Although later in point of 
time it is probable that the influence of James Bovell was 
greater than that of Johnson and under it Osler began the 
study of the entozoa or animal parasites with the same care 
and neatness in the collection, classification and description 
which characterised his investigaiton under his earlier precep- 
tor. It must be noted that this work on natural science was no 
pastime. It resulted in several scientific papers communicated 
to societies and periodicals. 

At this period Toronto Medical School showed little pro- 
mise of becoming one of the chief Medical Centres of the world 
and in the summer of 1870, acting on the advice of Bovell, 
Osler left Toronto for McGill which at that time was probably 
the best Medical School on the American Continent. The 
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teaching at this period of the history of the School was carried 
out entirely at the Montreal General Hospital. Here young 
Osler rapidly won golden opinions from teachers and fellow 
students alike. A young girl cousin writing to Mrs. Osler thus 
describes his popularity. ‘We hear his praises on all sides 
and from those whose good opinion is hard to win and well 
worth having. He is pronounced to be “thoroughly reliable”, 
“as good as he is clever”, “the most promising student of his 
year’, and finally from a learned professor slow to praise, “a 
splendid fellow.” But even with the hard work and the dis- 
tractions of the medical student to occupy his time, the love for 
natural science and for carefully recording all observations in- 
stilled by Johnson and Bovell, comes out in a note dated 8-3-71, 
“From a rat at Montreal General Hospital obtained five 
Taeniae from low down in the intestine—a small fine species 
with motor-vascular system very distinct.” An uncommon 
type of medical student is the natural comment. 

At this time he was a regular attendant at the Anglican 
church and a total abstainer. Another evidence of a serious 
outlook on life is his adoption of a motto culled from Carlyle’s 
writings “Our main business is not to see what lies at a dis- 
tance but to do what lies clearly at hand.”’ That he did actual- 
ly follow this out is evidenced by his own statement made thirty 
years after. “I started in life—I may as well own up and ad- 
mit—with just an ordinary every day stock of brains. In my 
school days I was much more bent upon mischief than upon 
books—TI say it with regret now—but as soon as I got interest- 
ed in medicine I had only a single idea and I do believe that if 
I have had any measure of success at all, it has been solely be- 
cause of doing the day’s work that was before me just as faith- 
fully and honestly and energetically as was in my power”. It 
may be doubted whether the stock of brains was an ordinary 
one. Moreover there is more than merely the doing of a day’s 
work; it is much more the way it is done, and here came in 
what many remarked of him—his genius for thoroughness and 
industry. The same note ‘live for the day’ is constantly recur- 
ring as in his address in 1913 entitled “A Way of Life’. 

The mention of mischief necessitates the correction that 
with Osler this was not confined to his school days but as a 
student and young professor and for many a day after he was 
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capable of endless good natured pranks played upon his 
friends. Moreover he was always fond of a romp with chil- 
dren and amongst his nieces and nephews no one was more 
popular than “Uncle Willie’. 

Osler, however, had few relaxations. Although later he 
took to golf he never played billiards. While a medical student 
he began the habit which lasted through life of half an hours’ 
reading in bed before putting his light out. In this way he ac- 
quired the unusually extensive knowledge of classical works 
which appears in his own lighter writings. 

After graduating with distinction at McGill in 1872 he 
spent two years in Europe, first in London working with Bur- 
don Sanderson in experimental Physiology, later with Virchow 
and others in the schools of Berlin and Vienna. He appears 
to have enjoyed greatly this period of expansion. He had a 
genius for making friends and many of those he made at this 
time stood him in good stead in later years. While in England, 
in addition to making the round of well-known medical schools, 
he made a pilgrimage to Norwich to view the relics of one who 
through his works greatly influenced his philosophy of life— 
Sir Thomas Browne, author of “Religio Medici” and “Urn 
Burial”. These books were his constant companions. He 
knew them almost as well as he did his Bible and his favourite 
passage, a portion of ‘‘Urn Burial,” was the last thing he had 
read to him on his deathbed. 

While he was in Europe Osler was asked to undertake 
the teaching of Physiology or Institutes of Medicine as it was 
then called, at McGill, first as Lecturer and then as Professor. 
The salary was small but Osler was young and had simple 
tastes. The appointment coincided with a period of renais- 
sance in the McGill school of Medicine in which Osler himself 
was largely concerned. Not content with teaching Physiology 
Osler volunteered for the position of pathologist to the Mont- 
real General Hospital. This voluntary extension of his duties 
was partly due to a wish to increase his knowledge of morbid 
anatomy, which in the words of Wilks is the basis of all true 
instruction in practical medicine, partly no doubt due to his in- 
clination towards the more practical side of medicine. An- 
other move in this direction, also voluntary, was his assump- 
tion of the duties of physician to the small-pox wards of the 
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hospital. The move was completed by his appointment in 1878 
as full physician to the General Hospital over the heads of the 
assistant physicians. Thus he passed from physiologist to 
pathologist and from pathologist to clinician. Amongst the 
numerous pregnant utterances of his biographer is this: “He 
was greatly influenced by Dr. Palmer Howard who fully realiz- 
ed the importance of the successful clinician making his own 
post-mortem examination”. He was probably the originator 
of the clinico-pathological conference. These meetings were 
held in the Montreal General Hospital on Saturday morning 
and were exceedingly popular amongst the students who realiz- 
ed the importance of correlating clinical observations with 
pathological findings. It was therefore as a “naturalist with a 
microscope” that he approached clinical medicine. 

The years of hard professional work in Montreal were 
interrupted by frequent visits to other cities and countries. 
Osler made a habit of not only attending regularly the local 
society meetings but also of being present at the larger gather- 
ings—the Canadian, American and British Medical Associa- 
tions. He fell into the habit of sending reports of these meet- 
ings to the Canadian Medical and Surgical Journal for publica- 
tion. These letters of his make extraordinary interesting 
reading especially when they deal with his travels in Europe. 
His comments upon methods of teaching and prominent per- 
sonalities are particularly illuminating. He frequently re- 
ferred to himself as a “note book man”. That is to say he reaa 
and travelled with pencil in hand and frequently jotted down 
on odd bits of paper or the fly leaf of a book thoughts which 
occurred to him. 

Another branch of his studies during the Montreal 
period was comparative pathology. Several diseases peculiar 
to animals were investigated and had fresh light thrown on 
them by him and the cause of preventive medicine was served 
_ by the work which he did on such subjects as the parasites of 
pork. About this time his name frequently appeared on the 
list of speakers at Veterinary meetings in New York and else- 
where. 

It would be impossible to follow William Osler through 
all the periods of his life. In 1884 much to its regret McGill 
lost what Dr. Palmer Howard called its “potent ferment” and 
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to the Medical School at Philadelphia there came one whom a 
student described as “a breath of fresh air let into a stifling 
room.” Later on, in 1889, he wag transferred to the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School in Baltimore where in association with 
Howard Kelly, Halsted and Welch he created what is now a 
school second to none. Then in 1905 came the call to Oxford 
to follow, as Regius Professor, his honoured teacher Burdon 
Sanderson. To this last period the biographer devotes the 
whole of the second volume of the work. 

Numerous as were his contributions to scientific medi- 
cine it will probably be as a teacher and inspirer of youth that 
William Osler will be longest remembered. As a teacher he 
disliked the systematic lecture preferring rather the informal 
talk in the practical class or at the bedside. His diction was 
excellent as of necessity followed from his intimate knowledge 
of English classics and each point was emphasized and illumi- 
ated from the wealth of his experience. But it was as a 
teacher of observation that he excelled. He was a thorough 
believer in the old maxim “the whole art of medicine 


lies in observation.” He knew too the way in which 
to make use even of his own mistakes. Here is the 
testimony of a pupil. ‘Once in the ward class there 


was a big coloured man whom he demonstrated as 
showing all the classical symptoms of croupous pneumonia. 
The man came to autopsy later. He had no pneumonia but a 
chest full of fluid. Dr. Osler seemed delighted, sent especially 
for all those in his ward classes, showed them what a mistake 
he had made, how it might have been avoided and how careful 
they should be not to repeat it. In thirty years of practice 
since that time, whenever I have been called upon to decide be- 
tween these two conditions I remember that case.” 

To a wider circle of pupils Osler was known through his 
Text Book of Medicine. There probably never was a medical 
book with a wider circulation. Moreover there are few which 
are so interestingly written. 

One word may be said of the Biography itself. To the 
medical man more especially it is fascinating reading and it 
will long be one of the great biographies in medicine, from 
which much that is useful and wise and heartening may be 
gathered. It is written with a loving and understanding touch 
so that the remarkable personality with which it deals lives on 
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O one who has studied the history of British Malaya can 
fail to be impressed by the enormous importance of the 
part which the Chinese have played in its development. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the prosperity of the Malay Penin- 
sula is based upon the labour of the Chinese. The Europeans, 
never more than a handful, have almost without exception been 
officials, merchants, planters, sea captains, or professional 
men. But if they have been the brain, the directing and im- 
pelling force, in the development of the country, the Chinese 
have filled the humbler but no less essential role of the body. 
While it is certain that without the security of British rule the 
Chinese could never have created the prosperity and wealth 
which the Straits at present enjoy, it is equally evident that 
without their assistance the Europeans would have been almost 
powerless. British Malaya as it exists to-day is in the main 
the product of British initiative and Chinese labour. Most of 
the mines are worked and owned by Chinese, the plantations 
depend on them for much of their labour, while the artisans, 
small tradesmen, and the employees of the banks and great 
merchants are on the whole Chinese. It is not in these sub- 
ordinate positions alone however that they are found. Many 
professional men, and a large number of the wealthiest, most 
energetic and most influential merchants are of the same race. 
The Chinese can claim no small share of the credit for making 
British Malaya what it is to-day, the most valuable of the Brit- 
ish tropical dependencies. 
Exaggerated as this description may seem, it is amply 
borne out by the testimony of every administrator of import- 


_*Mr. Lennox Mills, the author of this interesting article, who hails 
originally from British Columbia, has had exceptional opportunities for 
studying Oriental questions under the auspices of the Colonial Office, 
at Oxford, and at the London School of Economics. Much of the mys- 
tery of “Tong warfare” in New York is made clear by this article. 

1Vaughan, “The Manners and Customs of the Chinese of the Straits 
Settlements: 16. 

Lucas, “A Historical Geography of the British Colonies”: I, 219. T. 
T. Soon, in “Notes Orientales: Being Essays Read before the Straits 
Philosophical Society between 1893 and 1910”: 197-97. 
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ance in the history of the Straits Settlements. This unanimity 
is the more striking since formerly many of the officials 
received their early training in India, and were rather pre- 
disposed to favour the Indian. Three typical examples may be 
given. Crawfurd, in his day the leading authority on all mat- 
ters Malayan, in 1856 considered the Chinese to be “next to 
Europeans, and indeed in many respects before them, the most 
active and valuable agents in developing the resources of the 
Peninsula.’? Sir Frank Swettenham declared that ‘their 
energy and enterprise have made the Malay States what they 
are to-day.”* And finally Sir Charles Lucas wrote that it is 
“impossible to overestimate the importance of their share in 
the development of the Straits.’’* 

The reason for this is very simple: as in all tropical coun- 
tries it is impossible to use Europeans for manual labour, while 
the Malays cannot be induced to undertake hard and continuous 
work. As one writer has uncharitably but truthfully put it, 
they are “the most incorrigible loafers on the face of the 
earth.’® Fond of fighting and adventure and with an inborn 
love of the sea, they make very efficient police and seamen. 
Living however in a country where a little intermittent labour 
secures for them a livelihood and the few luxuries they desire, 
they quite fail to see why they should undergo hard and con- 
tinuous labour in the mines or plantations at the behest of 
Europeans. For all the requirements of a great commercial and 
agricultural colony they are useless.® They are willing to work 
only when the spirit moves them, and the spirit generally re- 
frains from troubling them. 

For the development of the country it was therefore neces- 
sary to obtain either Chinese or Indian coolies. The rdle which 
the Indian has played in the development of British Malaya is 
far from small, but his contribution is much less important 
that that of the Chinese. The vast majority of the Indians 


2Crawford, “Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and Adja- 
cent Countries”: 96. 

3Swettenham, “British Malaya, an Account of the Origin and Pro- 
gress of British Influence in Malaya”: 232. 

4Lucas, “Historical Geography”: I, 219. 

5Ireland, “The Far Eastern Tropics: Studies in the Administration 
of Tropical Dependencies”: 137. 

6Cameron, “Our Tropical Possessions in Malayan India”: 134-35, 139. 
Lucas, “Historical Geography”: I, 21920. 
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have been servants, clerks, artisans, petty traders and agricul- 
tural labourers. In all these callings however the Chinese have 
been better workmen and commanded higher wages. More- 
over, few Indians have shown the energy and ability which has 
enabled so many of the Chinese to rise from the position of the 
petty trader to that of the great merchant.’ 

Nothing is more characteristic of the history of the Chi- 
nese in the Straits Settlements than the frequency with which 
the penniless immigrant of a generation ago has become the 
respected and influential merchant prince of to-day. The same 
phenomenon is to be seen’ in Burmah and Hongkong, in Cali- 
fornia and British Columbia—wherever in fact the Chinese 
enjoy just government and protection. The explanation is to 
be found in the almost inhuman industry and the talent for 
business which are national characteristics. As in America, 
the average immigrant from China was a penniless labourer 
who had been allured by tales of the great riches to be won 
in Malaya. His ambition was to work hard for a few years, 
save a little money, and then return to his own home. The 
Chinese was a “bird of passage”; he did not regard the Penin- 
sula as his adopted country, but merely as a place of exile to 
which grinding poverty had driven him. Very often he had 
not sufficient money to pay his passage on the junk which took 
him to Penang or Singapore, and it was advanced to him by 
the captain. When the ship arrived at the Straits the Chinese 
plantation and mine owners who wished to obtain labourers 
came on board, and the captain sold them the services of the 
coolies whose passage he had paid. The new-comers or Sink- 
kehs were then bound to work for their employer for one year, 
receiving in return board and lodging and a very small wage. 
This system, which prevailed until after 1867, obviously af- 
forded opportunities for oppressing the immigrant. The Straits 
Government took great pains to prevent this by supervising 
the proceedings, and making sure that the new arrivals were 
not unfairly treated. At the conclusion of their year of service 
the Sinkkehs became their own masters, and scattered all over 
the Peninsula and the adjacent islands. Gradually they earned 


Ibid.: I, 219. Crawford, “History of the Indian Archipelago”: I 
133-34; “Embassy to the Courts of Siam and Cochin-China”: 20. P.P.. 
H. of C., No. 644 of 1830, Dp: 297, (VolaVe Piao 
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money, a part of which was regularly sent to their relations in 
China. Many of the coolies finally obtained their ambition: 
with a few thousand dollars, the fruit of years of hard work 
and frugal living, they returned home to live among their own 
people. A large number however remained all their lives in 
the Straits Settlements. In many cases they were too poor to 
leave, in others, too successful. After a few years the poverty- 
stricken coolie—if he escaped ruin at the gambling-table or the 
opium-den, and did not cross the path of the pirates or of some 
freebooting Raja—had earned a few hundred dollars. He 
might then become the owner of a pepper plantation or a tin 
mine on his own account, or he might invest his little savings 
in trade. Frequently taking his life in his hands he fared 
forth into the anarchy-ridden Peninsula or the equally danger- 
ous waters of the Archipelago. Between predatory Rajas on 
land and Lanun pirates at sea it would be hard to say which 
course was the less dangerous. The Chinese however despite 
their docility and aversion to fighting show an amazing indif- 
ference to danger when the chance of a fortune is in prospect. 
The Peninsula, one of the richest and most undeveloped areas 
in the world, held out alluring rewards for those who were 
willing to take their chance. Thousands of Chinese faced the 
risk unhesitatingly. Many found a nameless grave, while 
others gained a fortune. As their resources increased their 
ambitions grew, until amongst the wealthiest merchants of 
Singapore and Penang there were many who had landed on 
the docks with little beyond a threadbare coat and trousers of 
blue cotton. Incidentally it may be noted that another inter- 
esting parallel is here to be found with the history of the 
Chinese in California and British Columbia. Beginning as 
clerks or manual labourers, as their means increased they have 
gone into business or farming on their own account, until 
within the last few years they have often become serious rivals 
of their Western competitors. This has resulted in the fruit 
growers and merchants reversing their previous attitude of 
welcoming Chinese immigration as a source of cheap labour, 
and joining the trades unions to demand their exclusion. Grad- 
ually as on the Pacific Coast the wealthy Chinese of Malaya 
abandoned the intention of returning to China, and came to 
look upon the Straits Settlements as their home. In 1867 this 
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evolution was still apparently in its infancy; at the present 
time however the number of Chinese who regard the Straits 
as home is large and. increasing. The movement was acceler- 
ated as the first generation died out and the sons—often the 
children of Malay mothers, born and brought up in the Settle- 
ments—succeeded to their fathers’ estates.* 

Not only were the Straits Settlements economically de- 
pendent on the Chinese, but they also derived from them the 
bulk of their revenue. As at the present day there were no 
customs duties nor, apart from municipal rates and a trifling 
anchorage toll imposed for the upkeep of lighthouses, were 
any taxes levied upon the inhabitants. The revenue was raised 
by the government selling at public auction the tax farms, that 
is the right to monopolize the sale of a few articles, of which 
the most important was opium. The tax farmers, almost in- 
variably Chinese, received the assistance of the police in pre- 
venting interlopers from infringing their monopoly. This in- 
genious system of indirect taxation was of immemorial anti- 
quity in the East Indies, and had been retained by the British 
in accordance with their usual policy of interfering as little 
as possible with native customs. As it happened, the chief 
consumers of opium, pork and the other monopolies were Chi- 
nese, so that upon them fell by far the greater part of the taxa- 
tion. The large annual revenue which the government thus 
received was undoubtedly a strong factor in its encouragement 
of Chinese immigration. 

Although on the whole very law-abiding, the Chinese had 
two characteristics—a passion for gambling and for forming 
secret societies—which frequently brought them into collision 
with the Straits Government. A love of gambling seems to be 
ingrained in the race, and the mere fact that it was forbidden 
in the Straits Settlements appeared to them to be no reason 
why they should abstain from it. Attempts.were continually 
made to evade the law, and very often they were successful.® 

SJournal of the Indian Archipelago: II, 284-89. Straits Settlements 
Records, Vol. 115: Jan. 11, 1827. Buckley, “Anecdotal History of Singa- 
pore”: IT, 658-60, 677. Vaughan, “Chinese”: 4, 5, 7-9, 11, 15. Cameron, 
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This peccadillo, however, faded into insignificance when com- 
pared with the activities of the secret societies. Although as 
a rule the respectable Chinese were not members, the whole of 
Chinese society in the Straits was permeated by these covert 
and often dangerous organizations. This state of affairs was 
not confined to British Malaya: in Sarawak, the Dutch East 
Indies, and in China itself the same conditions existed. There 
are also many striking parallels between the Malayan societies 
and the “tongs” in Canada and the United States. There are 
the same mysterious crimes, the same secrecy, the same spora- 
dic faction fights, and the same difficulty in enforcing law and 
order. While however the Straits police have solved their 
problem, this can hardly be said of North America. 

The Secret Societies in the Straits were of two kinds, the 
Kunsi and the branches of the Thian Tai Hué. Most of the 
Chinese in the Settlements came from the maritime provinces 
of China where the inhabitants were notorious for their tur- 
bulence. A large number were criminals, the lowest and worst 
class of Canton and other cities.1° Furthermore, the people of 
the different provinces, and sometimes of the districts of the 
same province, hated one another bitterly, and for generations 
had carried on bloody feuds. The inhabitants of each province 
were united in Kunsi or associations. These were mutual 
benefit societies intended to assist needy members, carry out 
various religious rites, give aid in all disputes, etc. Unfortu- 
nately the Chinese who migrated carried their ancestral feuds 
with them as well as their Kunsi: turbulent, often criminal, 
and well organized, every condition was favourable for carry- 
ing on in Penang or Singapore the quarrels in which they had 
engaged at home. Many of the frequent Chinese riots in the 
Straits, and notably the ten days’ riot of 1854, in which 400 
Chinese were killed, were really provincial faction fights. The 
Kunsi cut across the lines of the other Secret Societies, the 
branches of the Thian Tai Hué, which accepted members from 
every part of China. Many Chinese belonged to both organiza- 
tions, so that those who were brothers in the Hué cut one 


10Bengal Public Consultations, Range 18, Vol. 53: May 14, 1845, No. 
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another’s throats with great zest as members of rival provin- 
cial Kunsi."! 

The most dangerous, as it was the most notorious of all 
the Secret Societies in the Straits, was the Thian Tai Hué. It 
was known by various names, the White Lotus, the Heaven and 
Earth or Hung League, and the Triad Society. Its history is 
wrapped in mystery, since it very successfully preserved 
secrecy by killing traitors and indiscreet seekers after infor- 
mation. The investigations of Schlegel and Pickering, how- 
ever, based on documents seized by the Dutch and British 
police, enable one to form a sufficiently accurate idea of it. The 
Triad Society originated in China, perhaps early in the Chris- 
tian era, it has many resemblances to Free Masonry, and for 
many centuries it appears to have been a praiseworthy organi- 
zation, following its motto of “Obey Heaven and Act Righteous- 
ly.” It taught that all members were brothers, and must 
always aid one another. Unlike the Kunsi it was not a pro- 
vincial organization, but drew its members from every part of 
China. When the native Ming Dynasty was overthrown by the 
Manchus in the seventeenth century the Triad Society became 
in addition a revolutionary body, and for over two hundred 
years worked zealously to expel the usurpers. It brought about 
several rebellions, and although they were crushed, one of 
them, the great Taiping Revolt of 1849, shook the Manchu 
power to its foundations. The Emperors replied by persecuting 
the Society with great vigour: the penalty for membership was 
death. Under these circumstances it is perhaps not surprising 
that the Triad Society degenerated. The old ritual with its 
exhortations to a righteous life was retained; but in practice 
the Hung League became “a band of rebels and robbers that 
seemed to have lost every notion of the proper spirit of its 
association.” 


India Public Consultations, Range 188, Vol. 3: June 16, 1854, No. 
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The Triad Society in the Straits Settlements retained the 
worst, and but few of the better features of the degenerate 
parent organization. How early it appeared in the East 
Indies is unknown, but in the nineteenth century it was spread 
broadcast over British Malaya. Wherever the Chinese coolie 
came the Hung League followed. It was divided into local 
lodges each under its Master and Generals, while all were 
affiliated with the headquarters in China. In the Straits Set- 
tlements the patriotic motive of the society—the overthrow of 
the Manchus—could find no expression, and the Hué therefore 
became a mutual benefit society of a peculiar kind. It did 
much good work in settling disputes between members and 
giving them assistance when in need; but it might with little 
exaggeration have called itself the Robbers and Pirates Co- 
operative Association. Many of the members were criminals, 
and the headmen were often unscrupulous. A large number of 
the Chinese pirates and robbers who infested Singapore be- 
longed to the League, and the ritual contained an elaborate 
code of passwords whereby the other members could avoid 
molestation if they chanced upon their lodge-brethren in the 
discharge of their professional duties. 

The greatest emphasis was laid upon the solidarity of the 
order. Members were forbidden to submit their disputes to a 
court of justice; all quarrels were to be decided by the head- 
man of the lodge. Chinese who were not members but who 
had a dispute with a “brother” were also compelled to resort 
to the same tribunal. When a member was arrested for a 
crime, all his lodge-brethren assisted him to defeat the ends of 
justice. Witnesses against him were bribed not to appear, 
and, if necessary, murdered; if the criminal had to fly the 
country his escape was provided for, while if he were fined 
the amount was paid by the Society. Needless to say, no 
member was allowed to give any assistance to the police. All 
members were compelled to take part in a riot when called 
upon by the Lodge-Masters. The penalties for breaking these 
and the other laws were flogging, mutilation and death. 

The secrecy of the Hué was no mere fiiction: until about 
1860 very little was known of its procedure, and still less of its 
actual members. One principal reason for this was that before 
1867 very few of the Straits officials could speak Chinese, or 
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knew much about their customs. It was not until Schlegel’s 
book was published in 1866 that the governments obtained 
much authoritative knowledge. No assistance could be gained 
from the Chinese who were not members, for to them it was 
an impalpable, ever-present menace. A man’s own brother 
might be a member and he would never know it. The laws of 
the Society were no idle enactments: on many occasions the 
bodies of Chinese were found in Singapore and Penang with 
the mark of the Triad Society neatly carved upon them. The 
murderers were very rarely caught. Many cases are reported 
in the Straits Records where Chinese who had been robbed and 
almost murdered by members of the Hué dared not prosecute, 
so that the culprits escaped scot free.*® 

As the century advanced the original Triad Society in the 
Straits became divided into about a dozen different Hués, all 
offshoots of the parent organization, but bitterly hostile to one 
another. Periodically the feuds between the rival Hués found 
vent in faction fights; and for a few hours or days the streets 
of British cities were filled with howling mobs of armed men. 
Eventually the police would subdue the rioters, bury the 
corpses, and all would be quiet—until the next time. 

The aim of the headmen of the Societies was to create an 
‘imperium in imperio”, to enjoy all the benefits of British 
rule, and at the same time be free to do as they chose, and 
govern the Chinese as they pleased without any interference. 
AS a rule they were prosperous and eminently respectable in- 
dividuals who took no overt part in proceedings, but gave their 
orders and left it to their gangs of ruffians to carry them out. 
Whatever happened they had an unimpeachable alibi. It was 
an intolerable situation, yet one which it was extraordinarily 
difficult to alter."4 

The problem of the Chinese Secret Societies grew steadily 
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more serious throughout the period 1786 to 1867. Daring rob- 
beries, frequent murders, constant interference with the course 
of justice—all were traced to the Hués. And there the matter 
ended: it was known that powerful and criminal associations 
were at work, but to convict the members or seriously to ham- 
per their activities was usually found impossible. Then, from 
about 1846 to 1885, came a series of riots in Penang, Malacca 
and Singapore. In all there were about twelve serious out- 
breaks, the most notorious being the Kunsi riots at Singapore 
in 1854, when 400 Chinese were killed and for ten days the 
whole island was the scene of pitched battles between the rival 
factions.'® j 
Colonel Cavenagh, an Indian Mutiny veteran, who was 
Governor of the Straits from 1859 to 1867, was the author of 
a very ingenious device for dealing with the riots in Singapore. 
The names of the Lodge-Masters were by this time known to 
the police, and therefore whenever a riot broke out they were 
sworn in as special constables. They were sent out to patrol 
the streets until the trouble ceased, with a guard of police to 
see that they did not weary in well-doing. Most of these gen- 
tlemen were portly and well nourished, accustomed to an easy 
life, and by no means in training to enjoy hours of walking in 
hot streets under a blazing sun. So after a brief taste of this 
unwonted exercise the riot would suddenly come to an end.*® 
An attempt was made in 1875 to control the Hués by 
registration and supervision, since it was considered impossible 
to suppress them. In 1877 a new branch of the administration, 
the Chinese Protectorate, was formed, with officials well ac- 
quainted with the Chinese language and customs. The duties 
of the department were to protect the Chinese from any injus- 
tice, and to secure their co-operation. The Secret Societies 
were compelled to give a list of their members, and afford 
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information as to their actions. Strict surveillance was kept 
over their proceedings, and British officials attended lodge 
meetings. A large measure of success was attained: in a few 
years the Societies’ power for ill had greatly diminished, and 
the evil practices which had formerly characterized them were 
in the main abandoned. The Lodge-Masters became of real 
assistance to the authorities in maintaining law and order 
among the Chinese.’* A very important factor in the success 
of this policy was that after 1867 for the first time in the his- 
tory of the colony the government officials were carefully 
trained in the Chinese language and customs, so that the Hués 
were no longer protected by the abysmal ignorance of the ad- 
ministration. ‘The method of control, however, was in the 
light of experience considered inadequate, and in 1889 the So- 
cieties were made illegal and entirely suppressed. 

Apart from the Hués and from gambling the Chinese were 
a law-abiding and peaceful race, easy to control. They paid 
their taxes and attended to their own affairs. So far as 
gambling and their Societies were concerned the Chinese did 
indeed offend grievously; but they regarded these matters as 
their own private concerns, and looked upon the interference 
of the government as merely another inexplicable trait of the 
Western barbarians among whom their lot was cast. The 
Chinese formed two-thirds of the population of the Straits 
Settlements; but they were never a menace to their security. 
It is a fact of the utmost significance that during the worst 
riots the greater part of the garrison at Singapore was usually 
left in barracks: no attacks were made upon the European 
part of the city, and the police with a few volunteers were 
sufficient to restore order. A comment passed by the Governor- 
General of India on the riot of 1854 aptly described the whole 
attitude of the Chinese towards the British Government :— 
“There was in this peculiar case an outrageous violation of all 
laws, with little if any resistance to constituted authority.” 1 

In conclusion one cannot refrain from commenting upon 
the strong partiality which the Chinese have shown for British 
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rule. While they had visited the Malay Peninsula in their 
trading junks for over a thousand years before Penang was 
founded in 1786, the number who settled there was very small. 
The establishment of the Straits Settlements was immediately 
followed by a great influx of Chinese. They keenly appreciated 
the security, justice and freedom from molestation which they 
enjoyed in British territory. Yet at the same time only a 
small number settled in the Hinterland of the Peninsula. 
Wealth could be gained there much more quickly ; but the mer- 
chant and the miner were never sure when they might lose not 
only their savings but also life itself. For this reason those 
who went there established small colonies, seldom venturing to 
live alone among the Malays, and usually remained only a few 
years. Their number is uncertain, but about 1830 it appears 
to have been between 20,000 and 40,000, perhaps one-tenth of 
the Malay population... When compared with the number in 
the Straits Settlements the difference is almost startling. In 
this tiny area of a few hundred square miles the Chinese were 
more numerous than all the other races put together, and in- 
creased by thousands every year. While in 1860 the number 
of Chinese in the Peninsula was not much greater than a gen- 
eration before, in Singapore and Penang they numbered 78,061 
out of a total population of 140,748. In Malacca and Province 
Wellesley, agricultural districts with a large number of Malay 
raiyats, they were in a minority.?° The final proof that the 
Chinese followed the flag is shown by this, that as soon as 
British power was extended over the Malay States, thousands 
of Chinese poured into them until in a generation from being 
a small minority they formed about two-thirds of the total 
population.*1 

The testimony of the Chinese themselves bears out the 
truth of this theory. So free from irksome restrictions was 
British rule that they almost forgot they were in a foreign 
country, and looked upon Penang and Singapore as Chinese 
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cities, the administration of which was left in British hands.” 
With no desire to assume the wearisome task of governing 
themselves, and indifferent to who ruled them so long as their 
business was not interfered with, they regarded the British as 
inexplicable philanthropists who for some quite undiscoverable 
motive took all the burdens of administration off their shoul- 
ders, and left them at full liberty to make as much money as 
they chose.** When in 1874 the British began to extend their 
rule over the whole of the Peninsula, the Chinese enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed this policy which they had long urged, as it 
would enable them to extend their operations with perfect 
safety.2* Whether the Chinese felt any democratic fervour at 
the thought of British liberty is more than doubtful, but that 
they appreciated its solid advantages is beyond doubt. Their 
attitude may perhaps be summed up in the words of a Penang 
boatman: “Empress good: coolie get money—keep it.” 


LENNOX MILLS. 
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WITH VON BERNSTORFF’S ANCESTORS IN AMERICA 





HAT Von Bernstorff can claim an old time connection 
with the United States and that his maternal ancestress 
bore the baptismal name of “America” is a matter of history 
perhaps not known to many, and think what we may of Von 
Bernstorff’s character and influence on Germany’s foreign 
policy, we cannot fail to be interested in the memoirs General 
and Madame de Riedesel left of their hard experiences during 
the American Revolution of 1775, when with General Bur- 
goyne’s army they became prisoners of the Americans at Sara- 
toga. 

General de Riedesel was in command of the Brunswick 
troops engaged by England to assist her own armies, and apol- 
ogists for this system of “hiring” troops of another nationality 
prove not without truth that the arrangement was quite as 
much a political as a mercenary one. The Germans and 
English had been allies during the Seven Years war, and the 
Georges of England were themselves so recently from Hanover 
that many of their Court Officials were of German nationality. 
The various small Duchies or Principalities now compris- 
ing the German Empire, each made separate treaties gaining 
the protection of powerful countries against the encroachments 
of other Duchies. This constant distrust of neighbours meant 
the upkeep of a standing army totally disproportionate to the 
size of the countries and state of their exchequers. Such was 
the condition of affairs in 1775 when England offered to take 
twenty thousand men off the pay rolls of Brunswick and 
Hesse. It is said that the soldiers themselves far from feeling 
they were being sold to be slaughtered, welcomed the chance 
of action, for anything was better than the dreadful grind of 
the German military machine in dull little garrison towns. 
Going to America was for them voyaging to a land of wonders, 
about which they had heard fabulous tales. Nor did the 
officers think it a degradation to take service in a foreign 
army, and as General de Riedesel had already been stationed 
in England and was well known to many English offi- 
cers, his appointment to command four thousand Brunswickers 
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to form part of the expeditionary force against the rebellious 
Americans, was considered an excellent choice. 

The employment of German troops by the English merely 
added fuel to the flame of rebellion, although in view of the 
close relationship of British and Germans, the fact of their 
fighting side by side against Americans was no more unnatural 
than that Americans should turn against their own English 
flesh and blood. 

In the “Souvenir of the Chevalier de Cussy,” who in 1820 
was attached to the French Embassy in Berlin, he notes: 
“Countess Bernstorff bears a singular forename, ‘America’, 
bestowed upon her because she was born in that country during 
the War of Independence, her father at the time being in com- 
mand of regiments hired out to the English by the Elector of 
Hesse.” 

The quotation from de Cussy gives no further names, but 
I knew “de Riedesel” was America’s surname, since the Letters 
and Journals kept by her parents were familiar to me as part 
of a long apprenticeship to the study of Canadian history in 
which the volumes take high rank for their graphic account of 
people and conditions of life in Canada. 

The Baron de Riedesel held the baronial estate of Lauter- 
bach, and his married life was commenced amid the ceremoni- 
ous round of the little Royal Court of Wolfenbutel without in 
any way affecting the domesticity of the young couple, for 
theirs had been a true love match. 

General de Riedesel appears to have been a man of sterling 
character and great warmth of friendship while Madame de 
Riedesel had a childlike trust in Providence, a high ideal of 
duty, and a devotion to her husband and little girls that upheld 
her in all the many trials that befel her in consequence of her 
firm conviction that it was her duty to follow the German Gen- 
eral to North America, as soon as she knew the German troops 
were safely arrived in Canada. 

General de Riedesel’s letters commence a few hours after 
parting from his wife and are filled with the tenderest concern 
for her and the children. From England were sent more in- 
structions to her about ways and means of travelling and liv- 
ing in London before sailing to join him. Then many months 
of silence before letters could be posted from Quebec. Mean- 
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time on the 14th May, 1776, the courageous young wife took a 
sorrowful farewell of her mother who had strongly opposed 
the idea of her daughter’s voyage. Von Bernstorff has given 
us his “Three Years in America,” but his ancestress was to 
spend eight weary years away from her home and people, a 
fact that it was well she did not know as the strange little trav- 
elling party set out by private coach to reach the Straits of 
Dover. On the box of the carriage was a jager named Rockel 
from the de Riedesel estate who was to act as a trusty body- 
guard through every adventure. Several German maid ser- 
vants also accompanied their mistress, who was herself little 
more than a girl, with three children, one an infant in arms. 
Even surrounded by these good servants, it could only have 
been the knowledge of her assured position as the general’s 
wife and being accustomed to managing an establishment suit- 
able to his rank that enabled Madame de Riedesel to command 
her little force in so many trying experiences in England aris- 
ing from ignorance of the language and customs. 

Before passing the German frontier the travellers had 
gruesome and dangerous experiences. Inns on lonely forest 
roads were infested with robbers and at one point the stock- 
inged foot of a recently hanged man swung through the car- 
riage window as the coach passed under a roadside gibbet. 
At Calais Madame de Riedesel hired a sailing boat for her 
party and records her trust in the big bronzed English sailors 
in whose arms her little children were carried about and petted 
during the crossing. 

On landing in England the foreigners encountered more 
difficulties in procuring lodgings and conveyances to London, 
falling into the hands of unscrupulous persons, finding them 
out, and trying other quarters until suited, while at times the 
Baroness de Riedesel’s rank would be taken advantage of by 
people to advance their own social pretensions. 

However, as she became accustomed to her surroundings 
and made use of her letters of introduction, the long wait in 
England for news of her husband and for an opportunity to 
sail became less wearisome. There came a presentation at 
court to George III, and his Queen Charlotte, who on sev- 
eral occasions showed much attention to the German baroness. 

In the autumn, accompanied by an English officer’s wife, 
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the de Riedesel party left London for Bristol, but by some 
strange shilly-shallying of old sailing times it was finally de- 
cidedit would be too late by the time the shores of Canada would 
be reached, to risk encountering the floating ice in the St. Law- 
rence. The English officer’s wife also showed promise of being 
anything but a pleasant companion, a promise she amply ful- 
filled when in April of 1777 the final arrangements were made 
and they sailed from Portsmouth. They were eight weeks at 
sea and Madame de Riedesel had at first to look after both sea- 
sick children and servants, with scant attention from the 
Captain of the vessel and the English officer’s wife who was 
renewing an old love affair. When the great rock of Quebec 
came in sight a salute of nine guns honored the arrival of the 
German General’s wife who was fetched from the ship while 
the Governor’s carriage awaited her at the landing place. 

After such a voyage one would think the natural desire 
of the travellers would be to rest, while seeking information 
as to ways and means of further progress in a strange country, 
but this was not the way of the intrepid woman. The very 
thought of being so near her beloved husband after all the 
trials of the past year, made a few more days’ experiences seem 
as nothing. Within a few hours of landing, horses and con- 
veyances were secured and in the high old Quebec caléches the 
children and servants were placed, clinging desperately to each 
other as they bounced and swayed over the Canadian roads; 
worse still was the quieting of the frightened children for fear 
of overbalancing the canoes as they crossed the rivers between 
Quebec and Three Rivers at which place they met the first 
Germans and found General de Riedesel had made provision 
for their comfort as he himself had had to leave his Head- 
quarters to visit the various military posts beyond Montreal. 

Starting on again a most joyful meeting took place on the 
roadside between the General and his wife, the children being 
almost crushed in the embraces of the big father they barely 
remembered. 

In a few days mother and children had to leave the Gen- 
eral and return to Three Rivers to wait there until the cam- 
paign orders were known as to the.advance of the troops into 
the State of New York. The Germans had been on excellent 
terms with the French Canadian inhabitants of Three Rivers 
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and the surrounding country parishes, and as General de Rie- 
dese] had entertained lavishly at dinners every week, his wife 
now received much hospitality in return. Her letters to her 
mother give lively descriptions of the little social round of the 
place and of the nuns of the Ursuline Convent who granted her 
many concessions as to entering their cloisters. 

The uniform of the Germans consisted of leather panta- 
loons, high jack boots, and long gauntlet gloves. They were 
armed with heavy swords and short carbines. In the excessive 
heat of North American summers the men suffered greatly 
and were fearfully hampered by such heavy clothing. For 
duties in Canada General de Riedesel had his troops outfitted 
with cool trousers of blue and white striped linen such as were 
worn by Canadian countrymen. The soldiers also had to prac- 
tice guerilla methods of warfare, and to learn to row flat- 
bottomed boats to carry them across the lakes, to make bridges, 
fell trees, and lay corduroy roads. 

Finally Madame de Riedesel received permission from her 
husband to join him again and started her little party once 
more on their rough journeying; but this time she was relieved 
of having to take the entire responsibility, for an officer accom- 
panied them to look after their comfort, still his presence could 
not eliminate the dangers, for on an island they camped in a 
rattlesnake infested place so that huge fires had to be kept 
burning all night. 

Once arrived at Fort Edward, the battle of Bennington cut 
them off from Canada. Had Madame de Riedesel not reached 
the army when she did, she would have been separated from 
her husband for three years. 

As these letters from the General’s wife are not in any 
sense a history of Burgoyne’s campaign of 1777, but merely 
the personal experiences of this brave woman, the events are 
not followed in any regular sequence; they can be studied more 
fully by any one interested in the many books written by 
American historians, and in the “Memoirs” and military cor- 
respondence of General de Riedesel. 

Although supposed to be on perfect terms of equality, the 
German General was never consulted nor were the orders from 
England imparted to him by General Burgoyne. However, 
General de Riedesel carried out with national punctiliousness 
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any orders he did receive and in a skirmish with the Americans 
Burgoyne gave the German commander praise and also admit- 
ted that he had done all in his power to maintain cordial rela- 
tions and was of a “frank spirited and honorable character.” 
“Red-hazel” was the way the English soldiers pronounced his 
name. 

It is hard for those who know the marvellous system of 
the Army Service Corps in feeding and equipping armies in 
the last Great War, to picture the primitive methods of convey- 
ing food and providing for all camp needs in Burgoyne’s cam- 
paign, still more so to think of officers’ and soldiers’ wives and 
little children being permitted to follow behind the army. 

To make travelling easier for the children Madame de 
Riedesel had a very long boxlike waggon body built. For shel- 
ter any convenient house was used, or if the halt were a long 
one, the soldiers built a log cabin for her, and meals were eaten 
in the open on plank tables where the General and officers 
sometimes joined their open air meals. Every one seemed per- 
fectly confident of marching through the State to join forces 
with the British troops occupying New York city. The Ameri- 
cans seemed to be flying in retreat before Burgoyne’s army, 
but were in reality gathering in great numbers under General 
Gates to make a sudden strong stand at Saratoga. 

As late as 1867 the cellar of the house in which Madame 
de Riedesel took refuge during that battle was still to be seen. 
The rooms of this house were filled with terrified women and 
children, and soon wounded officers were brought in to add te 
the scenes of confusion and suffering. Lady Ackland was 
living under canvas near the house when she learned her hus- 
band was wounded; another officer’s wife had her husband 
brought in with his arm off, and he died next morning. 

Then General Fraser was carried in to die in Madame de 
Riedesel’s room in which she was obliged to remain with her 
children, trying to keep their frightened cries from disturbing 
him. During his actual death struggles she wrapped the child- 
ren up and stayed outside the door in the hall, the poor dying 
man sending her a message that he was sorry to cause her so 
much distress. When the body was arrayed for burial, they 
all had to return to the room in which he lay until sundown 
of that day. 
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Cannon balls actually passed through the upper rooms of 
the house, and a soldier on a table for the amputation of one 
leg, had the other taken off by a shot! 

Madame de Riedesel was certainly a born nurse. For an 
officer shot through the mouth she thought of some precious 
bottles of wine from Germany still in her possession, and by 
giving him some from time to time to hold over the festering 
tongue he was eventually cured. 

She writes of this bit of doctoring: ‘IThus in the midst 
of my hours of care and suffering I derived a joyful satisfac- 
tion which made me very happy.” During the six days and 
nights that they all occupied the cellar the conditions became 
so awful that during a lull in the firing, Madame de Riedesel 
forced all the refugees to go out, had the place cleaned, and 
fumigated in the only way she could, by burning vinegar 
sprinkled on hot coals. ‘An angel of mercy” is the descrip- 
tion of her in the “German Auxiliaries.” 

General de Riedesel sent his wife reassuring messages 
from time to time, but she was so fearful of a sudden retreat 
being ordered, leaving her and the children behind, that she 
used to creep out of the cellar at night to make sure the camp 
fires were still burning. 

They suffered greatly for want of water, for any man seen 
getting it at a neighboring spring was shot at by the Ameri- 
cans, until finally a brave wife of one of the soldiers volun- 
teered to fetch the water and while she was plainly seen by the 
enemy they allowed her to go unhurt. Those she served so 
pluckily rewarded her with twenty guineas. 

The utmost confusion and misery prevailed and there was 
no proper distribution by the Commissariat. There were cat- 
tle for the troops but no one stopped to butcher. Things came 
to such a pass that thirty officers who could endure hunger no 
longer came to Madame de Riedesel for food, and she gave her 
all, and then tackled Burgoyne’s aide-de-camp, Lord Peters- 
ham, who happened to be passing, and told him of the destitu- 
tion of the wounded and helpless officers and that it was his 
plain duty to bring the facts to the notice of his General. 

Burgoyne came to her himself and thanked her for having 
drawn his attention to the matter and in excuse said he was to 
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be pitied for not being properly served and commands obeyed 
by his officers. 

“I replied that I begged his pardon for having meddled 
with things I well knew a woman had no business with, but 
that it was impossible to keep silent when I saw so many brave 
men in want of everything and had nothing more to give them. 
Thereupon he thanked me once more (although I believe in his 
heart he has never forgiven me for this lashing), and went to 
his officers and said to them, ‘He was sorry for what had hap- 
pened and had given an order that would remedy everything, 
but why had they not come to him; his cook stood always at 
their service.’ They answered, ‘that English officers were not 
accustomed to visit the kitchen of their General, but they had 
received any morsel from me with pleasure, as they were con- 
vinced I had given it to them directly from my heart.” 

After Burgoyne’s defeat when the terms of the capitula- 
tion were being drafted, de Riedesel suggested that the troops 
should be sent back to Canada without arms, on the condition 
that they should not serve against the Americans during the 
war, unless exchanged. Burgoyne thought it useless to pro- 
pose such an arrangement but it afterwards transpired that 
the American General would have accepted it, as provisions in 
the Colony were at a low ebb. 

On the signing of the Capitulation on October 17th, 
Madame de Riedesel drove through the American camp receiv- 
ing no rudeness from soldiers, instead rather compassionate 
looks for a woman with such young children to be enduring 
such hardship. 

Approaching the officers’ tents, an elderly gentleman ap- 
proached them with the kindliest manner and held out his arms 
to lift the children down from the waggon. 

It was no less person than General Schuyler, of Albany, 
who said to the mother, “‘You tremble, fear nothing, your suf- 
ferings are at an end.” 

It was arranged that the de Riedesels and General Bur- 
goyne were to go to Albany as the personal guests of General 
Schuyler until the British troops started for their imprison- 
nent quarters near Boston. Burgoyne was much affected by 
Schuyler’s magnanimity as so many of his houses and mills 
had been destroyed by the English. In the French wars be- 
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fore the siege of Quebec made Canada a British possession, the 
Schuylers’ home had always been open to the English officers, 
who referred to them affectionately as ‘uncle’ and “aunt” 
Schuyler. } 

In Albany Madame de Riedesel thought of a way to have 
her travelling waggon made into a covered one by oiling some 
canvas on hoops, probably something like the prairie schooners 
of later Western days. As their camp kit had been stolen, 
every officer spared her a knife, fork and spoon to make up 
another supply. On the road to Boston the van excited great 
curiosity and the New Englanders kept demanding a sight of 
the German woman and children just as if they were strange 
animals of a travelling show. Madame de Riedesel wrote to 
her mother a humorous description of it all but to the General 
their situation was galling. 

Arrived at Cambridge, just out of Boston, they were pro- 
vided with a good house, and among themselves formed quite 
a little society, even giving parties to which General Schuyler’s 
daughter, Mrs. Carter, was invited who was ‘‘as gentle and 
good as her parents,” but her husband was very bitter. 

The English and German officers were not allowed to go 
into Boston, but Madame de Riedesel visited Mrs. Carter, al- 
though the Boston women regarded her, to use her own words, 
“with repugnance and spit at me as I passed them.” 

After much correspondence between the British and 
American commanders, the Americans still refusing to regard 
the captured troops as other than ordinary prisoners of war, 
the British declined to pay any longer for provisioning the 
army and told the Americans they would have to supply them. 
As the New England States could not furnish such an amount 
of necessary foodstuffs, it was decided to send the Saratoga 
prisoners south to Virginia. 

Again Madame de Riedesel bought a good carriage for the 
journeys, and in their waggons were placed their household 
goods; the regimental flags she had saved were securely sewed 
with the bed mattresses, the faithful Rockel mounted the 
driver’s seat, and at the beginning of dreary November they 
started the long journey. An American officer accompanied 
them as an escort and it is recorded that Madame de Riedesel 
did not in the least exaggerate the dangers nor the unpleasant 
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experiences and treatment they received in the houses at which 
they were forced to lodge. The New England women vented 
their hatred in many revolting ways, as they were all huddled 
in one room to eat and sleep as best they could. Occasionally 
the sight of the misery of the pretty little de Riedesel children 
softened the heart of some Connecticut woman. 

At Hartford they met Lafayette and he dined with them, 
as otherwise he would have gone without a dinner. Madame 
de Riedesel was in despair but says she finally managed won- 
ders from her scanty stores. They conversed in French great- 
ly to the annoyance of the American officers, and Madame de 
Riedesel in her dauntless way did not hesitate to give Lafayette 
a good answer when he spoke of civilities he had had formerly 
from the King of England. 

Crossing the Hudson in rough weather was a most peril- 
ous five hour affair, while it was eight days before all the army 
was crossed. At every stopping place they got the same hard 
words and refusal of food, and in the Blue Mountains were 
often in danger of their lives at breakneck places along the 
rough road, sometimes having to bivouac wherever night over- 
took them, with wild mountain torrents dashing down the cliffs 
and the wind whistling through great gloomy pine trees. At 
one stage the children were crying with hunger so that an 
officer begged for the end of an old loaf of bread that a team- 
ster was gnawing. Tears ran down Madame de Riedesel’s face, 
and she said she hoped she would never refuse a beggar a piece 
of bread. 

They arrived at Colle, Virginia, about the middle of Febru- 
ary, having been twelve weeks covering six hundred and sev- 
enty-eight miles. The troops were quartered at Charlotteville 
about two hours distance, in block houses, but soon quite a 
town sprang up of their own building and splendid gardens. 

General de Riedesel also had a house built for himself at 
the cost of a hundred guineas with furnishings of round blocks 
for chairs and boards across blocks for a dining-table. For 
their own household and that of an English General’s, they 
killed and divided an ox and two pigs every week. Negroes 
brought in poultry and vegetables. 

De Riedesel found the heat intolerable at 103°, but he per- 
sisted in a foolish habit of going without a hat, until he had a 
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sun stroke, to the terror of his wife and children. A surgeon 
bled him and he soon recovered but it left him in a very pre- 
carious state of health with frequent headaches. He was per- 
mitted to go to Frederick Springs to try the waters, but they 
did him no good and he became more fretful and sleepless, ever 
worrying about his imprisonment. At the Springs the de Rie- 
desels met Washington’s family, but whether from political 
reason or because the letters were omitted in the published col- 
lection, no description is given of their intercourse, except that 
a Madam Garel who was with the Washingtons was considered 
a lovable woman. : 

Madame de Riedesel is yet remembered in Virginia by 
tradition as a stout young woman with a lovely face who held 
sensible and advanced views for the age in which she lived, 
and dressed suitably for her rough surroundings with riding 
boots instead of the pasteboard slippers ladies then wore. 

On returning from Frederick Springs it was learned that 
General de Riedesel was to be exchanged for a captured Ameri- 
can officer and was to proceed to New York City, which the 
British still held. The General set out on the journey and 
his wife followed, stopping for a rest at the beautiful sum- 
mer home of the Madame Garel whom they had met at the 
Springs, and at York Town, Pennsylvania, General de Riedesel 
joined them, making sixteen of a party, with four servants and 
twenty horses. Nearing New York they were met by a mes- 
senger to inform them nothing was settled about the exchange; 
whereupon the dispirited General and his family turned back. 
However, they had not proceeded very far when despatches 
overtook them saying that all was satisfactorily arranged. 

Entering New York City they were directed to what 
Madame de Riedesel thought was a hotel, only to find that it 
was a furnished house placed entirely at her disposal by the 
English commandant, with even the number of prepared dishes 
which the household was to have served at each meal. In fact 
nothing could be more cordial than the welcome given the Ger- 
man General and his wife, Madame de Riedesel being a special 
object of consideration. At a ball an English officer’s wife 
gave up her claim to precedence so that Madame de Riedesel 
could be called the “queen of the ball.” 

While the little city of New York afforded many of the 
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amenities of life, some of the necessities were lacking during 
the severe winter of 1779-80, such as firewood, for the British 
soldiers could not venture far out to cut down trees, and those 
in the streets were soon sacrificed. 

On the 7th March another daughter was iden to General 
and Madame de Riedesel, who was called ‘America’, and her 
baptism recorded in the register of the parish church. This is 
the American born ancestress of Ambassador Von Bernstorff. 

General Clinton lent his summer home on the Hudson to 
the de Riedesel’s and there they all had chills and fever, so 
that out of a household of thirty persons sometimes all but ten 
members would be on the sick list and Madame de Riedesel 
kept busy concocting fearsome old-time remedies that to us 
seem worse than the ills they were supposed to cure. 

General de Riedesel being given command of Long Island, 
they moved over to Brooklyn where a new anxiety awaited his 
poor wife, for the Americans offered a large sum for the cap- 
ture of the German Officer, making it necessary to guard him 
day and night for fear the enemy would slip across the Sound 
and land under cover of the darkness. 

In July, 1781, it was arranged that General de Riedesel 
and his family should leave by sea for Quebec. The ship 
proved to be a most unseaworthy old tub and they put in at 
Halifax for a time, then set sail once more for the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

As soon as it was possible to land, the de Riedesels left 
the ship and drove all the way up to Quebec, where General 
Carlton had been succeeded as Governor-General by General 
Haldimand, who accorded the new-comers every civility. Dur- 
ing the month they spent in the city and at Montmorency Falls 
they became great friends and General Haldimand afterwards 
invited them to visit him whenever they desired a change from 
the military post of Sorel at the mouth of the Richelieu river 
near Montreal. 

At Sorel Madame de Riedesel had many new experiences 
of housekeeping during a Canadian winter when everything 
was kept frozen until just before cooking. Another daughter 
born at Sorel was named “Canada,” but died within a few 
months. 

After nearly two years more of Canadian military service, 
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General de Riedesel’s estate affairs in Germany made him 
anxious to return. His recall was arranged by the summer of 
1783 and a transport ship prepared for the voyage, General 
Haldimand seeing to every arrangement for their comfort, 
even to a cow so that the children should have fresh milk. 
Earth was carried on board and a small vegetable garden 
sowed with quick growing greens. 

Arriving at Portsmouth in September, the de Riedesels 
went on to London where they met many officers known to 
them in America, and were commanded to Court to relate their 
experiences to the King and Queen. 

Embarking for the last time they crossed to Germany, 
going at once to Wolfenbutel where they found their home in 
good order. 

The Duchess of Brunswick received them graciously, and 
for the last time Madame de Riedesel had the happiness of 
seeing her husband march past at the head of his troops “after 
eight years of adventures and duty well performed.” 


Q. FAIRCHILD. 


We regret to announce that since this article was written, 
Miss Frances Isabel Fairchild, “Queenie,” died on the 20th of 
July, a few days after an operation. She was also the author 
of a small book entitled “My French Canadian Neighbours” 
and other stories and articles that have apeared in the Canad- 
odian Magazine, Toronto Courier, University of McGill, ete. 
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lady of small stature, dressed simply and in dark tints, 
advancing with a slow step, ... a voice of a strange 
resonant timbre.” ... ‘‘The room in which she receives is not 
decked with crewel-work; the furniture hag a stiffness all its 
own, and shows a somewhat foreign taste. Of childish orna- 
ments, knick-knacks, vanities and flowers there are none to be 
seen. Flowers there are, but in the garden, in full life, not 
languishing in parlour vases.” Thus Alfrede Panzini, the 
novelist, describes Grazia Deledda, after having rendered her 
the public homage of an interview. All that surrounds the 
person of the authoress suggests to him means of appreciation 
which combine to reveal the truth. ‘Can it be,” he asks, “‘that 
Grazia Deledda, delineator as she is of the simple life of deso- 
-late Sardinia, has feelings of distrust and dislike toward 
worldly society in its hour of triumph? Are there bonds of 
affection that link her to ancient life and manners? Has she 
any associations with a form of morality that has passed 
away? In other words, does she find herself ill-at-ease in the 
life of to-day?” When we come to meditate carefully on these 
questions, we find it easy to understand the reason of them and 
the point of the allusion: they are illustrative of the tenor of 
all the vain and baseless criticism which in an earlier period 
opposed the spread of Deledda’s works. Panzini himself 
answers these questions, towards the end of the account of his 
interview:: “The art of Deledda is an art marked by outward 
composure, but with an inner warmth of feeling for the world 
itself and for all humanity.” A period of thirty years, how- 
ever, passed before a tribute so sincere could mark the whole- 
hearted recognition of her exceptional artistic power. 

Born in the heart of the island of Sardinia, at Nuoro, in 
1875, Grazia Deledda, in that little, rough mountain-land, at- 
tended only the elementary school. Her environment was in 
conflict with her restless mind, so eager to know, to travel and 
to drink deep of wells of culture. If we imagine this youthful 
spirit, lost in the darkness of a wild and remote mountain 
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ravine, inaccessible to every productive influence and to every 
current of intellectualism that might serve as example or 
guidance, (at that date the island was still under the cloud of 
an evil reputation), we shall better understand how such a 
creative mind should have been kindled at a flash, as by some 
extraordinary miracle; should burst out spontaneously from 
that fervour of soul that knows neither instruction nor model, 
but proceeds from its own inward power. Grazia Deledda 
became an author by instinct. Her first uncertain and timid 
steps were really taken on Sardinian soil. There was no period 
of probation, no novitiate as a story teller. This authoress, 
who with her novels was destined to wrest from the world 
glory and fortune, began with a novel entitled Fior di Sar- 
degna.? 

As yet unconscious of her powers, but impelled by the 
irresistible force of instinct, still inexperienced in the means 
and causes leading to success, preparing her heart for sur- 
prises and delusions, she strove courageously to “know her- 
self,” and summoning all her powers, in 1895 wrote Anime 
Oneste. Before publishing it, she asked the opinion of an 
austere and honest writer of the day, Ruggero Bonghi. She 
received in reply an enthusiastic letter which to this day, now 
the property of zealous publishers, accompanies every reprint 
of this successful and simple story. Indeed, from this publica- 
tion (Milan, Coglisti, 1896) dates her success. She could have 
found no better way to open that road which later she pursued 
with inexhaustible vigour. In the end the Italian publishers 
vied with one another for the exclusive rights to print her 
works. Novels of the widest scope, Il Vecchio della Montagna, 


2Her short stories Amore Regale (Royal Love), which the more ac- 
curate bibliographers state to have appeared in 1891 (Perino, Rome) as 
the first-fruits of this juvenile art, were on the contrary later in date 
than this novel. 

Fior di Sardegna, tardily printed in book form by the publisher, 
Perino of Rome, appeared first in a daily paper of Sassari, “La Nuova 
Sardegna,” which, without giving it any special importance, published it 
in serial form in its supplements. A little later, collecting them from 
this same paper, Perino of Rome printed her first short stories bound 
_ together under the title of Amore Regale, and a year later, without either 
critic or public noticing it, Perino published in book form Fior di Sar- 
degna. 
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Cenere, Elia Portolu, Nostalgie, La Via del Male, Il Nostro 
padrone, Sino al confine, Nel deserto, Colombi e Sparviert, fol- 
lowed, each marking a fresh stage in her development. In the 
intervening periods of brief respite, strange and suggestive 
short stories, as Giuwochi della vita, and Chiaroscuro, show an 
extraordinary amount of inventive and productive energy. 


In this early period a strange coincidence arising from 
mistaken criticism and the introduction of extraneous influ- 
ences, obscured the reputation of the authoress. Exact and 
faithful painter as she was of the gaiety and gloom of her 
native isle, her work happened to come into competition with 
that of Giulio Bechi. These were times in which the scourge 
of brigandage, though quickly repressed, gave to the rough 
island a very grim repute. Bechi, an elegant writer of a mili- 
tary turn of mind, described it in his book. The similarity 
of scenery which in this work was confined to the modest limits 
of a barren chronicle of scenes and figures connected with con- 
temporary brigandage, recalled the works of Deledda which 
then underwent, so to speak, a revision. An attempt was 
made to attribute to them a fault that did not exist, namely, 
the sterility of the strange, overpowering gloom of her wild 
home. A similar slur was cast on Bechi’s book. This was 
emphasized by the susceptibility of the few intellectuals of the 
island who either did not or would not understand the works 
of one who, though she exalted the glory of the island to a 
height none of them had ever succeeded in reaching, yet re- 
vealed the poverty of their own efforts. But while the work of 
Bechi very soon fell into the oblivion that awaits mere popular 
and ephemeral literature, the beauty of the many aesthetic 
qualities animating the whole artistic work of Deledda soon 
won the day. Wishful to show what poetry might spring from 
this island of rocks and precipices, of crags and freaks of 
nature, a singer, Sebastiano Satta, suddenly arose at the fitting 
hour, to celebrate on a golden lyre the beauties of the scenery 
and characters of that land.*4. Appearing in the ‘Nuova An- 
tologia’”’, which willingly gave to the public the delightful first- 
fruits of this truly poetic soul (worthy of fame far beyond 


8Caccia Grossa, Milano, Traves, 1901. 
*Canti Barbaricini. Roma, 1901. Tip, Editrice “La Vita Letteraria.” 
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Italy, were it not that Death stole him, still young, from his 
art), this singer of the scenery and spirit of Sardinia, who, in 
spite of the limited range provided by his narrow environ- 
ment, attained the heights of universal beauty, was thus drawn 
from obscurity and revealed to the public at the wish of De- 
ledda. Was this an act of intentional revolt against the in- 
gratitude which for a brief period slighted the noble ideals of 
her art? Perhaps so. At any rate the act, if not useless, was 
very soon seen to be superfluous. The authoress soon soared 
with vigorous wing into the highest realms of literary skill. A 
new romance, Canne al Vento, won at a stroke universal ap- 
proval. 

The principal character in it is the figure of a humble 
slave who falls in love with his mistress. The introduction to 
the book gives us the background of the scene—the typical 
patriarchal family, obviously Sardinian, and the overpowering 
passion which mingles in tragic pathos with the heroic self- 
sacrifice of the slave, who is faithful unto death. Efix Maronzu 
is his name. He loves a strange, adventurous girl, who is 
hopelessly in the power of another man who has made up his 
mind to carry her off as a willing prey, from among all her 
rival suitors. The fidelity of the slave attains such a pitch of 
devotion and passionate servitude, that he conceals and facili- 
tates the flight of the lovers. The deepest misery falls on the 
abandoned house; the slave engrossed in his profound sorrow 
remains at his post, still inscrutable, still strong, still faithful. 
This romance reveals the authoress’ power to depict passionate 
natures. 

Unfortunately her novels do not lend themselves to 
abridgement. From this brief sketch, however, one may 
imagine what an amount of literary skill and insight it must 
have needed to maintain through three hundred pages the idea 
of representing in full the characteristic and interesting type 
of a barbarian slave, and to what an extraordinary pitch of 
realism and pathetic lyrism the art must have attained that 
conceived it. 

This marvellous interlacing of mind and matter, which 
forms the characteristic of her literary production most diffi- 
cult to understand and to appreciate, was, after Canne al 
Vento, astoundingly displayed in her next work, which only 
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exists in outline, Jl Fascino della Terra.. It is interesting to 
notice how her picturesque vigour cleverly combined with an 
exquisite technique in the division of scenes and in the writing 
of brilliant and fascinating dialogue, has often attracted the 
attention of writers for the theatre. Thus it was that Camillo 
Antona Traversi persuaded the authoress to try to present on 
the stage something of her characteristic atmosphere with the 
production of Edera, in three acts (Treves, 1922). It oc- 
curred, however, to Luigi Antonelli, the well known innovator 
of the modern Italian theatre, that Grazia Deladda could, and 
ought to, appear on the stage, not in the recast of a work 
already well known in its novel form, as Edera had been,° but 
with a work which, taking into account both the exigencies and 
the resources of theatrical representation, should be expressly 
written for the theatre. He considered that such a work would 
better satisfy the curiosity of the public, which had been 
keenly aroused with regard to her writings. In no bibliogra- 
phy or biography of Deledda can there be found any trace of 
this interesting pause in the story-writing activity of the 
novelist. The work, perhaps at her express wish, never came 
to completion, nor was it issued in book form, nor in any way 
utilized. It was not, however, without regret that she gave the 
public this rough, but yet precious, structure, in the pages of 
one of the journals of the Italian capital. The title of this 
almost unknown creation, which may well be regarded as the 
most typical of her works, has already in it some traces of 
homesickness and the suggestive perfume of by-gone days, of 
fatalism and of mysticism. In the four words of her title is 
perhaps summed up all the irrepressible spirit that animates 
and permeates her characters in all their changeful lives—JI 
Fascino della Terra. This “fascination” is not unknown to us. 
We already know how sweetly and how deeply the soul of the 
writer is steeped in this enchantment, and how she has trans- 
fused it into all her works; we know what a spell she has cast 
over our emotions that respond to the touch of an artist potent 
alike by her passion and her gentleness, by her majesty and the 
atmosphere of her work, as well as by her descriptions, which 
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are fragments of life and character-sketches never to be for- 
gotten. 

The first episode of this work presents by means of this 
blending of art and sentiment a series of local scenes which 
we should like to be able to sketch at greater length, in order 
to give an idea of the exquisitely dramatic effect that can be 
obtained from them. It may be said that this first part of II 
Fascino della Terra condenses in one well-balanced and com- 
pact story that varied complexity of Sardinian places, types, 
and customs, which the European public, solely owing to the 
wonderful effectiveness of certain descriptive and narrative 
masterpieces, have so often wished to know at closer quarters, 
in all their actuality, their material form and life and colour. 
Pilgrimages, dances, local customs, form a framework for all 
the sentimental and adventurous movement of the first half of 
the play in which through a mystic veil of legend and idyll the 
reader is led to the conception of a great and tragic story of 
love. The main features and chief characters of the work 
have now been shaped and set in motion along their varied 
paths, with that virile vigour which never fails Deledda. 

The second half suddenly abandons the scenery and char- 
acters of the preceding. In the dawn of the darkest of days, 
the untamed and unsophisticated creature, who till then had 
acted under the impulse of her own primitive healthy instinct, 
feels the pangs of fear and peril in face of the boundless and 
tumultuous novelty of the continent which had treacherously 
engulfed her as its victim. We therefore leave for a short time 
our island surroundings and enter the whirling and compli- 
cated life of the mainland. Her inevitable fall loosens within 
her a most surprising range of evil propensities, alternate vio- 
lence and cajolery, destruction and renewal, as a leaf is tossed 
by the devastating and convulsive whirlwind and seems to 
blush at its own wretched vicissitudes. At last she finds suffi- 
cient strength to look afar, to turn back towards the past, to- 
wards the Home-land that perchance has still pardon to give 
her. And in the third episode we return to the idyllic land, to 
the land of the drama. But this now assumes a character 
specially dramatic and impressive. The land with its irresist- 
ible fascination becomes the principal character. Men suffer 
in various ways remorse and disgust at their sin. Their souls 
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have suffered in some way or other an irreparable loss. We 
find, therefore, symbolic figures that have remained solitary 
and solemn as their mountains, which seem to keep majestic 
watch over these intangible and unswerving spirits. And 
when the drama ends, notwithstanding certain mechanical 
necessities which the exigencies of the stage demand, we feel 
that the magic of a skilled and creative hand has succeeded in 
snatching another secret from the mysteries of nature and 
humanity. Thus, as at the commencement, fatalism and mysti- 
cism brood solemnly over the whole of the short epilogue. We 
never fail to feel the mute impersonal mystery of the scenery, 
which underlies the authoress’s description. We also feel the 
force of all those descriptive phrases, trenchant, clear-cut and 
straight as the words of fate. We once more feel such strong 
emotions as often disturb our minds in presence of the wonder- 
ful artistic intuition which the superbly imaginative and com- 
plex mentality of Deledda combines so easily with the most 
rigid simplicity of real life. One would say that the epilogue 
of every romance of Deledda forms a renunciation of all the 
intricate work that the authoress had up to that point ima- 
gined, and that she laid it aside in acknowledgment of the 
humbleness of human realism. She has proved that she can 
occasionally forego her verbal skill and descriptive power, 
which are essential in the highest degree for the personal real- 
ization of a creative writer. And in this we perceive the sacri- 
fice of every choice intellectual delight, made for the purpose 
of supremely exalting her native land, worshipped as if it were 
a pagan deity, radiant with light and love. And in this is to be 
found perhaps the secret of her world-wide success. This is 
perhaps also the reason that, when we reach the conclusion of 
any one of her books, we find our every surmise wrong. All 
these are the components of a magnificent work of art and 
craftsmanship. 

In the most recent cycle of her romances—Colpe altrui 
(1914) ; Jl fanciullo nascosto; Marianna Sirca; Il Ritorno del 
Figlio; La Madre; Il Segreto dell’uomo solitario—both the 
critics and the public notice with interest the powerful persist- 
ence of a writer who, instead of falling below her usual stand- 
ard, or wearing out or drying up, ever renews her youth and 
sprightliness, and readapts herself to a horizon which is still 
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that of the desolate and rude landscape, with the well-propor- 
tioned exaggeration of those features characteristic of her 
earlier writings. 


The next to appear, L’Incendio dell’ Oliveto (1918) is the 
story of a crime, meditated but not committed, which opens 
amid the tragic gloom of sorrow and of death, and proceeds 
amid turmoil and disturbance carrying our minds impetuously 
along and not letting us rest till the end. Unforgettable figures 
rise before us enshrined in language unutterably beautiful, 
wherein they move with royal dignity and pride. Foremost is 
that of the old grandmother, who from her ideal throne rules 
all the house like a queen, pulls all the wires that control her 
associates and has them all at her beck and call. “There was 
also, in the antique chair which long use had dilapidated and 
faded, Grandmother Agostine Marini, almost eighty years old 
and powerless to move, who ruled the house and family like an 
aged queen on her throne. Nor did she lack a sceptre; a neat 
little stick, which the smallest of her nephews took care t¢ 
remove from time to time, useful to rap impertinent boys over 
the legs, and to drive away dogs and hens that came in from 
the yard, useful too to poke about in the fireplace before which 
she sat permanently, summer and winter alike, but especially 
useful to thump any one with whom she was annoyed, which 
happened often enough.” 7 

It is a book of biblical grandeur; the worship of family 
life, as profound as a religion, dominates it, permeates and 
transfigures every act. There are to be found in it everywhere 
descriptions of incomparable beauty and originality, although 
based upon the commonest of themes. Pages like that de- 
scribing the Easter evening, all green in the light of the moon, 
or that describing noontide in the garden, when Annarosa sobs 
herself to sleep, amid the fluttering of love-making butterflies, 
seem written “with a pen dipped in golden sunshine.” ‘Then 
Annarosa buried her face in the grass and wept. She felt 
lonely and deserted, betrayed by all, even by herself. And the 
stirrings of love in all nature around her aggravated this sense 
of loneliness. Many families of insects and bees and _ flies 
passed and repassed over her, with a murmur that seemed to 
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rise from the stalks of oats, as from the reeds of a little organ. 
There also passed and repassed hundreds of white butterflies, 
with eyes on their wings; others coloured as if they had passed 
through fire, or had darted upwards to the sun and had caught 
its splendour; and they went together in couples about the top 
of the long grass, lighter than the lightest flower; and ants 
crawled on to the hem of her skirt, and mosquitoes pricked 
her legs through her thin stockings. And up from the valley 
came the sound of the cuckoo, lamenting with her or mocking 
her. Something hard fell upon her arm. She started up irri- 
tated, for it was a couple of grass-hoppers of which one sud- 
denly jumped away; the other bewildered remained on her 
dress. - She caught it and opened its greenish case with a cruel 
desire to crush it; beneath, she saw the glistening lace-work 
of its closed wings, the red coral-like filigree-work of its legs; 
and it appeared to her as if the motionless eyes of the little 
creature grew larger, terrified by the swift change from love 
to grief. She seemed to be once more a little girl, when, tired 
of crying over some unexpected chastisement, she used to fling 
herself on the grass, and pull the wings from butterflies; chew 
the bitter tendrils of the vine, and try, with her mouth, to open, 
without separating it from the plant, the velvety pod of a bean. 
Once more, as in that time, the light breeze brought the distant 
voices from the valley, and the moaning of her heart blended 
with the buzzing of the insects and with the rustle of the 
leaves; and a veil of sleep, clear and soft as that which mothers 
spread over the cradles of their children, covered all her 
sorrow.” ® 

In how many different ways have we not heard a tempest 
described? The descriptive power of certain authors has often 
astonished us, but very rarely has it moved us, and more rarely 
still has it made us think. Although Grazia Deledda uses the 
simplest words with which to describe, yet she can set in mo- 
tion the machinery of thought. In a sorrow-stricken house the 
tempest of souls has abated a little. A woman is watching 
alone beside the fire. 

“In the throat of the chimney roared the tortured wind; 
the eastern blast was now blowing too, and was fighting with 
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the north wind; the two were coming from the mountains and 
their breath, rushing into the throat of tke chimney, as it were 
across an organ pipe, gave forth a hollowand wild music, that 
told of the sorrows and struggles of winte1 among the thickets 
and rocks of the uplands. Mighty sorrows ad struggles; wars 
of the elements among themselves and against the solid earth; 
convulsions of hate and disruption between the air and the 
vegetation, after their love in the sweet time jast. Armies of 
clouds marched along the horizon, at the biddng of the wind, 
leaving behind them implacable storms of rain, hail and snow 
on the mountains, that weep with their torrent, The woods 
bend over and roar a hoarse protest. But the mountain resists 
even though it weeps,. and the rivers hurry the water to the 
sea, and the profiles of the rocks, sharply cut agahst the grey 
of the horizon, scow] their confidence and their resdve to show 
themselves invincible. The night passes, but the lirht of day 
does not succeed in reconciling the elements, for it aypears as 
if they must hate one another forever. The wind will'ay aside 
its wrath; the weary wood will stay its moaning; pece will 
come again; and again the tempest will return, and the) again 
peace; it is all a matter of waiting, firm as the roots ¢ the 
mountains, without paying too much attention to the tings 
that go on around us: firm, tranquil, understanding everyting 
and explaining everything.” ° Who does not feel the tem}ast 
roaring, even when she is no longer speaking of it, but is 
noting its effect and significance as it affects the mind of tie 
listener. 

With respect to her novel, La Madre, in which condensa- 
tion and rapidity, familiar virtues in Deledda, are still more 
effective amid the violent and rushing storm of human pas- 
sions, one may note a judgment by Ferdinando Palazzi. If itis 
true that a great work of art is one which succeeds in giving 
pleasure other than that directly due to the work itself, then 
Palazzi has understood rightly when he says in explaining his 
conception of Deledda’s work: ‘‘Her prose is like the light of 
a candle that flickers in the darkness of a great room which 
you do not know. Every successive leap of the flame explains 
the meaning of the confused shadows that are moving around 
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you, and renders clearer the objects whose true size you have 
not been able to measure because the darkness made them gi- 
gantic. And if the casdle that sheds its trembling and mild rays 
goes out, before yoa have been able to sound the mystery of 
your own soul and that of other souls and leaves in your heart 
a foolish desponcency and fear of the dark, there you have 
exactly the powerful dramatic effect of Grazia Deledda’s 
art.’ 1° The authoress can look mute and impassive upon her 
characters without letting you see which one she favours, with- 
out letting youfeel that the thread of the action turns to this 
side or to tha; or will turn merely because this is what she is 
planning anddesiring. Palazzi has seen that Deledda is great, 
simply becazSe a mysterious inspiration moves her, because 
she herself fives through the story she is telling; and perhaps 
while she isnarrating the events and suffering them, she could 
not tell us what destiny awaits her. 

All ‘his we understand better still further on, when book 
after bowk appeared welcomed with unbroken and unanimous 
applaus: by the critics. Naufraghi in porto, in which an old 
theme/s rehandled, reproduces in a new and lively form the 
most couching of subjects: the story of a man who is con- 
demred, though innocent, and who hears from a distance of the 
infidelity of his wife. Cattive compagnie, which contains 
stefles and tales of arrogance; and lastly, Jl ritorno del figlio; 
Libambina rubata, Il segreto dell’ uomo solitario, and Il Dio det 
vventi. There is in these later works a slight shade of 
nystery, an exquisite delicacy of touch which seems still to 
jear traces of that gentle hand of thirty years ago. The spite- 
ful compilers of books on Italian literature have no longer 
reservations and prejudices to whisper and can no longer de- 
clare, without further hair-splitting, that Deledda’s work has 
only fragmentary beauties, very beautiful pages, side by side 
with tedious ones, scraps of pure artistic beauty side by side 
with patches of mediocre work. It is recognized that every 
one of her works is a single creation of vigorous and marvellous 
unity, without pauses, halting places or digressions. From 
1896 to the present day, she has not only kept but exceeded a 
hundredfold her promise. She had within herself a world of 
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her own, with all the powers and energies necessary to give 
it outward expression, and to develop its possibilities; a world 
confined in space within the narrow limits of the moors and 
ruins of her native isle, amid grim mountains, which encircle 
the soul like a garland in the hours of joy, like a chain in 
moments of grief. 

It is pleasant here to exhibit the obvious inconsistency of 
the majority of the criticism directed against Deledda on the 
ground that she is monotonous in her atmosphere or the set- 
ting of her novels. We find such an accusation refuted in a 
masterly manner in one of the most valuable of Italian hand- 
books of biography, where Luigi Russo, speaking of the mag- 
nificent development of her wonderful art, cleverly observes: 
“Literary men, suddenly smitten with her innate, exhaustless 
power as a story teller, have at length come to regard her 
‘starting point as if it were her destination, and have estimated 
her first novels as the complete expression of her artistic 
world, and her later activity as a clever rehandling of her 
original theme. Never was there a more unfair criticism. In- 
asmuch as a literary artist never repeats himself without 
injuring what he has already done, surely after thirty years of 
writing, Deledda ought to have fallen in our esteem, yet it is 
the simple truth that every new book claims our respectful 
attention, and, however much we may secretly lean to the 
theory that her sources of inspiration are monotonous, we all 
recognize in the end a lyric force ever more concentrated and 
intense in her most recent work.” ??' But if we really owe a 
tribute of respect to so great an authoress, let us talk no more 
about monotony in reference to her sources of inspiration, 
since, by so doing, we shall show that we have understood 
neither its appropriateness nor its sanctity. If we will, and 
we must, come to the same conclusions as the most authorita- 
tive literary historians of Italy, we shall ever remember that, 
in the case of the authoress whom we are discussing, the source 
of inspiration is quite simple, for it is merely the “landscape.” 

This inspiring force often causes her voluntarily to leap 
from a part to the whole. In the description of a little garden, 
for example, she cannot omit to mention everything that can 
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be seen from the garden. “Leaning on the wall Annarosa had 
the impression of really seeing the sea, through the vapours of 
the horizon. Flocks of clear billowy clouds were rolling up 
from below, invading the azure vault of the sky; but already 
a gentle zephyr could be felt in the air scented with springing 
grass; the olive-covered slopes of the valley seemed more sil- 
very than usual, and the horses in the pasture among the 
lentisk trees, on the lowest slope of the mountain, were neigh- 
ing as if it were already spring. But the almond trees were 
still dark and the woods on the heights of the hills still wore 
their winter cloaks of dusky green. That billowing of the 
clouds, that succession of blue and grey, that promise of spring 
were reflected in the eyes of Annarosa. There came to her a 
desire to sing, or to begin shouting with the boys who, balanc- 
ing themselves riskily on the walls of the highway, were shoot- 
ing their catapults, aiming with one eye shut, as erect and 
agile as real slingers. The little pebbles they were slinging 
flew hissing like javelins, and fell around a peasant who was 
working in the garden. Now and then one hit him, but he 
took no notice of them; his little figure rose and fell in the 
midst of the soil he was turning (it was the same colour as the 
clay), and the mattock, every time he raised it, brought away 
a clod of grass.” ?” 

Elsewhere the description of feasts, customs and country 
ceremonies is delightfully interspersed with such flashes of 
that scenic inspiration which permeates all her work. ‘On the 
night between the seventh and the eighth of September, a 
group of girls from Nuoro were tripping along the ill-defined 
footpaths, which, across ditches, open pastures and copses of 
oak trees, led from the plains of Nuoro to Mount Gonare. 
These graceful pilgrims of the night were making their way 
on foot to the shrine which rises on the summit of Mount 
Gonare. Some purposed to fulfil a vow, others to ask a favour; 
most of them wanted simply to amuse themselves. The féte 
was being held the next day; people from all the country round 
would climb to the top of Mount Gonare, to look around, to 
dance, to enjoy themselves. Each of the pilgrims was carrying 
with her a little wallet containing her breakfast and dinner, 
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and held, thrown over her arm or over her shoulder, the festive 
tunic or gown which was to be donned only at the top, on the 
scene of the féte. Some were walking barefoot, according to 
their vow; one had her hair loose over her shoulders, and a 
coloured candle in her hand. That was Maria Noina, who was 
fulfilling a long-standing vow. Her long, black hair fell in 
waves over her shoulders, damp with the dew. The fresh 
breeze sometimes flung it into disorder, tossing it into her face; 
but this inconvenience was soon compensated for by the satis- 
faction of hearing herself praised by her travelling compan- 
ions. ‘You look like an enchantress, Maria Noina, with your 
hair all blown about.’ ‘Your hair looks like Mariedda’, Maria 
Noina.’ Mariedda is the girl in the fairy-tales, stolen from 
the lower world; her hair was so long that she threw a lock 
of it from the window and the King’s son used it as a rope to 
climb up to her. ‘God preserve your hair, Maria Noina. Let 
me touch it to avoid the evil eye.’ ‘Let us say our prayers,’ 
proposed Rosa S’ispina, envious of the praises that her com- 
rades were bestowing on Maria. The latter fixed her eyes on 
a star that twinkled above the shrine on Mount Gonare, and 
chanted aloud her prayers. But Rosa was the first to giggle 
foolishly, and the rest could not go on praying. Then Maria 
proposed that each should pray on her own account, and all 
was silence. The moon shed its light over the vast, desolate 
scene: the great ‘tancas’ were parched with the heat of sum- 
mer, and here and there blackened by recent fires. From time 
to time the fire of some shepherd, lost in those dismal wastes, 
would appear like a will-o’-the-wisp, like a red tongue flashing 
out from the black earth, behind the rough walls or among the 
shaven stubble and dry asphodel; and in the distance, from 
some little marsh formed after the first September rains, there 
rose a bluish vapour, that seemed like the breath of the fever- 
ish earth. All around, on the vast circle of the horizon, the 
mountains grew fainter and fainter in the misty moonlight and 
over all nature the stars, clear-cut against the deep cloudless 
sky, kept their mysterious and silent watch.” *° 


How great, then, must be the merit of the narrator, if she 
succeeds in interesting and alluring, by means so simple and 
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so primitive, the critic, however impatient he may be, and 
however desirous of intellectual complications. For Deledda, 
the landscape is the indispensable element, the leaven without 
which the bread could not rise. Only in that landscape can her 
characters breathe; they could not move and act elsewhere. 
Such lives are spent in those primitive homes where the fami- 
lies firmly cling to a persistent and incorruptible life of faith 
and toil, taught from the lips of their elders; where modern 
life comes slowly, like a dead and spent echo of the possibilities 
open to man. 

Yet her characters dream dreams and commit sins, as do 
the creatures of every other part of the world—they of whom 
the world knows so little, but whom it can so well imagine and 
appreciate. 

Grazia Deledda has known no excessive turmoil, has not 
experienced those interruptions that to some extent torment 
almost all true artistic souls. The intimacy of home life re- 
appears in book after book, with the continuity of pictures 
brimful of detail, where the fire-place with its ruddy, blazing 
logs, and the table with its gaily coloured crockery unite the 
innocent old folk to gossip with each other, and the young to 
weave the fragrant web of love. 

She does not create characters of great achievement, but 
creatures of flesh and blood, whose every longing for ideal good 
is stifled in the conflict of interests imposed or submitted to. 
The egoism of hate and love, the two forces that wear away 
away the spirit of man and make him deaf to higher calls, 
impel them to a ceaseless work of destruction. To save them- 
selves from this taint is an undertaking accomplished by few. 
Death alone can liberate us from every evil, for it dissolves the 
body while the soul flies away. Fate rules all things: Nature 
has her share in human life, demanding the labour of the hands 
and giving in return the products of the earth and the contem- 
plation of the heavens. Toil and care, passion and revolt, 
anxiety that tortures the souls of men, all are as useless as the 
beating of an insect’s wings against the sides of a vase. But, 
indispensable as it may be to the denouement of tragedies, alike 
in real life and in literature, Fate alone does not predominate 
in Deledda’s novels; there is also a winged lord whose limbs 
are warm with blood, and his name is Love. 
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The creatures that people her romances have all the wild 
hardness of their native island. Certain figures preserve the 
mobile and sturdy fixity of the mountain shrubs; others are 
like masses of rock, washed by the rains of grief, blasted by 
strange convulsions of nature. In the end they all mingle 
duly with the soil from which they sprung. 


Deledda appears convinced that the reader must not pass 
by even the minutest detail unheeded, and knows how to recon- 
cile that conviction with the necessity for economy in space and 
with surprising vivacity in her compact descriptions. Details 
are for her the indispensable elements of which the whole is 
composed; her phrases are often crude,ripening only when they 
come steeped in the passion which forced their utterance. With 
her, action and description are never vague and complicated; 
she never loses sight of reality, except to envelop it in a dress 
without which it would appear to be lifeless and devoid of 
colour. With direct and vigorous action, that allows neither 
equivocation nor lies, she approaches the human soul, and 
clearing away the debris that surrounds it, makes it sparkle 
with light. At every step we are reminded that she possesses 
a calm and confident power which results from her instinctive 
ability to fix her gaze on the island where she was born. With- 
out flagging and without halting she tells the story of Sardinia. 
For this is her natural sphere, which her restraint and sense 
of decency make attractive, and to which her sincerity and 
depth of feeling give no ephemeral life. 

What other Italian writer living to-day, then, can compare 
with an authoress who leaves so vigorous an impression of 
originality and personality? What European art can to-day 
excel that which some still mistake for a restricted form of 
provincial expression? Why then does Luigi Russo" still reiter- 
ate that hackneyed phrase,which was never supported by argu- 
ments, and which only too often met Deledda on her appear- 
ance, while as yet it was not understood what it was that 
formed and fed her art? How can it be said, without the least 
proof, that, however dignified and austere she may seem in 
appearance she is the heiress and the disciple of Dostoievsky? 
No critic has been able to point precisely to any such affinity. 
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Deledda does not derive her inspiration from any other stock, 
nor is she the pupil of any master. It was, we admit, a pro- 
digious enthusiasm for provincial life that gave to Italy the 
most vigorous art of the last forty years, the art of Verga, di 
Giacomo and of D’Annunzio. It is true also that Deledda ap- 
peared as a writer amidst a re-awakening of Sardinian activity, 
a resuscitation of the island spirit, restless and anxious to take 
its stand side by side with other spirited and brave nations. 
But in saying that she came to birth and found expression in 
this revival of Sardinian life, we do not mean that her work 
can only be understood through a knowledge of that provincial 
life. That would mean the destruction and repudiation of her 
whole art, for it would be then but a very limited art. The 
candour and freedom of the popular and dialectic forms, and 
her expression of a provincial environment have given her the 
power to grasp, and embody in concrete form, the everlasting 
drama of mankind. That is how her art has become in every 
sense European, and that is why neither Verga nor Dostoiev- 
sky have anything to do with her works, which are original. 

She is, in short, a writer for the wide world,, just because 
she was born a provincial, and, we may say, remained a pro- 
vincial writer ; because in order to become a world-wide writer, 
she did not see why she need imagine mere abstractions and 
clothe them in language equally abstract or academic. To be 
able to search out the depths of human truth, itself boundless, 
in the meanest and humblest of creatures; to be able to recog- 
nize the soul of the universe in any individual soul, that is an 
art truly great and immortal]. And that is the art of Grazia 
Deiedda. 

J. H. BROVEDANI. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON COBLENCE. 
Amaroc to La France. 


Part I—Getting There. 


It never can happen again. 

If the title had not been used already it would do for this 
sheaf of paper. 

Much as mountains in the moon are outlined during a so- 
lar eclipse, so American, French and British characteristics 
are seen against the background of Rhineland Occupation. 
And may not that peculiar penumbra then observed, be likened 
to the German attitude? 

To get a right impression of Coblence when I knew it— 
the fateful period between Armistice Day, 1922 till the third 
week of September, 1923—that inevitably sinister something 
must be dismissed from minds, which for four terrible years 
were only visibly conscious of enemy country as a specially 
darkened portion of the map. The essential Rhineland must 
be re-found. The old South Germany, sane and jolly, that 
lives in Mark Twain’s ‘A Tramp Abroad’, the fair country 
of gracious climate to which Lord Byron pays the tribute of a 
yearning love in ‘Childe Harold’, (Canto III). 

* * * 5 

On November the 10th, 1922, I left Berne, able at last to 
pay a long promised visit to a friend on the Inter-Allied Rhine- 
land High Commission at Coblence. My route was through 
Basel and, Metz. 

The buoyancy that plans a cross-country journey usually 
accompanies one to the first railway junction. At Basel, a gay 
fair overflowing from a wide square up the side streets, gave 
the flattering sensation that it was laying itself out to enter- 
tain the waiting travellers. Metz—name that thrills—was 
reached in the dark. 

The first shock of the War Area wakes a sombre excite- 
ment. Thronging people, pressing on as bells clangea and 
names terribly eloquent swung out on the semaphores, gave an 
illusion that the people of the Fortress town were still suffer - 
ing some disintegration that would not let them rest. It was 
near midnight and the vast crowded refreshment saloon looked 
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like a Wild West cinema scene; every little table had its party 
of men and women, eating, drinking, playing cards. A kindly 
railway official was distressed that I would not pass my six 
hours’ interval between trains in a retreat leading out of the 
Saloon, all red velvet and mirrors, noise, tobacco smoke and 
electric light—no, not even if he locked me in! 

Across the Station Yard at a little hotel recommended hav- 
ing paid in advance, I arranged to be called at half-past four, 
and laid down with watch and matches handy. 

At four-thirty an alarum went off far away; nothing more 
broke the silence. Not until I had roused a lad sleeping in a 
sort of glass hutch behind the bar, could I get free of that lock- 
ed and bolted, slumbering house. 

I found the Refreshment Saloon very Wild West still. 
Only the soldiers and civilians, ‘claw-fingered Kitty’ and ‘the 
lady called Lou’, were mostly now fast asleep, heads down on 
outstretched arms among cups and playing cards. 

My gentle-mannered porter kept close by whilst waiting 
for the Coblence train. He was wistfully anxious to talk Ene 
lish, that language being bound up with a happy and prosper- 
ous past. On the staff of a big cemetery in Philadelphia, when 
war broke out, he resigned his job in the States, and went to 
join the French Colours. His dearest hope was to go back 
there with his family. A quiet ideal to hold the mind through 
four such noisy years. 

Alert to note signs of hostility it seemed to me that Cus- 
toms formalities were somewhat sulkily administered on the 
German frontier to the owner of a British passport with per- 
mit for Occupied Territory. Under ‘Observations’, the word- 
ing read—‘Not valid for Occupied German Territory except 
for one journey in transit only. To report on arrival at 
Cologne to the military police at Cologne Main Station’. 

In the last sentence lay a difficulty I was beginning to 
view with some misgiving—namely: My presumed arrival by 
another route. It must be instant confession to the American 
authorities in Coblence. If necessary I would go on to regu- 
larise the situation at Cologne. 

Some journeys like hors d’oeuvres lead agreeably up to 
the consummation point of getting there. Mine had certainly 
been no pleasantly appetising preliminary. Yet its every de- 
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lay, discomfort, fatigue, even that little growing cloud of fear, 
were preparation of the most epicurean order—had I but 
known it—for the haven of arrival. 

“No one wants to see your passport, marm’’, softly mur- 
mured the big khaki-clad A.F.C. man at the ticket barrier, his 
face broadening with an indulgent smile. 

Coblence was a very comfortable place under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

* He * % 

My friend had a taxi-cab waiting. He put me in, packages 
to the chin, and himself got on the box seat. 

“This man usually drives for the British on the Commis- 
sion’, he said to explain the chauffeur’s pleased confidential 
grin. 

Wide spaces with new houses; then narrower streets with 
old houses, shops, carved gables, swinging signs. Electric 
tramways everywhere. A glimpse only of the long facade ot 
the Oberprasideum, where the Inter-Allied High Commission 
was however so conveniently in offices newly made ready for 
German administration of the Rhine Province—a building 
which with its pinkish imported stone and row of Allied flags 
along the roof, looks almost as exotic in the landscape as our 
own Crystal Palace. 

My friend’s billet is across the Bridge of Boats, in Ehren- 
breitstein. At the toll-house, before crossing, vehicles and 
pedestrians halt to pay their money, or to show their tickets. 
Without a pause we clatter on. 

“Commissione!” cries the taxi-driver. The Bridge keep- 
er touches his cap. No taxes for the High Commission. 

Yes, I felt like a conqueror once and rode in a chariot. 

* * * cs 


—The A.F.G. 


General Allen, in command of the American Forces in 
Germany, when an Englishwoman exclaimed at the magnifi- 
cent physique of his soldiers, replied :— 

“Of course, you know, they are all picked men’”’. 

To which, had it been possible, she might have rejoined— 
“Yes, and the best men have to have the best to command 
them’’. 

For General Henry Allen combined with high soldierly 
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qualities, those attributes of generosity and chivalry which 
accorded well with a singularly handsome and knightly pres- 
ence.The General was in Brussels on that Armistice Day of 
1922, assisting at the dedication of the Belgian Unknown War- 
rior’s tomb. But an opportunity of seeing the officers of the 
American Forces and their womenfolk was given me on the 
very evening of my arrival, when I went with my friend and 
his mother to the Inter-Allied Club at the Coblence Casino. 
The Casino, once a rendez-vous of the German Junker, be- 
longs like the Schloss and the Stadt-Theater, to the old court- 
ly days of little kingdoms and grand duchies. And nothing 
surely frames a festal gathering so effectively as those interiors 
with their gilding mirrors and hanging crystal chandeliers. 


The scene is memorable to me, though doubtless familiar to 
my companions, used to nearly four years of the American Oc- 
cupation with its fetes and jollities. We came after dinner to 
coffee and wine, but the numerous dinner parties in honour of 
the Armistice Ball were still at the last courses, rising be- 
tween to dance to the latest American strains. Dancing is 
taught at Westpoint to every cadet. Whether they weigh 12 
stone or 15, these big men are deft and graceful, and light on 
their feet. 

Here and there were tables at which British, or other 
Allies, entertained. Naturally, in their own zone, Americans 
preponderated. But not in numbers only: in stalwart bulk; in 
the gossamer type of feminine beauty; in vivacity of speech 
and laughter—dare one say in noise?—they over-topped the 
rest. Even their clusters of coloured air-balloons seemed to 
strain strings more effectively towards the ceiling. 

America was ‘wet’ in the Rhineland. The privilege of 
drinking alcoholic beverages untaxed, was one that nobody in 
the Army, or on the J.A.R.H.C., was disposed to neglect. 
That California, the Wine State, had just gone dry with a big 
majority after Referendum, had no echo here. Unless indeed 
the well-known psychological result of extreme legislation was 
to be traced in a certain peculiar relish for vintages which in- 
cluded their effects. I was told that one peculiar middle-aged 
couple openly declared that the fun did not begin for them till 
things grew hazy. At the ball it was noticeable that both 
brave and fair—irrespective of any previous drinks—filled 
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their tall ‘bolla’ glasses, whirled, only refilled and whirled 
again, in a manner that showed the majority could carry their 
liquor well. 

A darker side to this accessibility and cheapness of alco- 
hol was seen in the heavy toll of fatal pneumonia following on 
influenza. 

At that date, although the A.F.G. had been very much re- 
duced from their original numbers, Coblence was still agree- 
ably and pervasively Americanised. Shoe shine parlours 
abounded. Hair-dressers advertised ‘Barbers’s chairs from St. 
Louis’. Face massage, the obsession of the American man— 
at least by the Rhine—was actively demonstrated in the bar- 
ber’s windows. Right broadly beamed those faces, whose 
smooth tanned cheeks, propped by high khaki collars, seemed 
to augment through rubbing. 

* x * ; * 

Official and private benevolence united in the American 
zone to relieve distress among the population. Distribution 
of clothing, and comforts for the sick, was organised on a huge 
scale. On their last Christmas in Coblence, gigantic trees 
festooned with electric light, were laden with gifts for poor 
children. 

German opinion of all this it is impossible to fathom. 
For although the German has a sanitary and an economic con- 
science, in the higher phases of social service his conscience, 
judging from the following instance, has yet to be developed. 

A German friend of mine, much anglicised by years of 
residence, came to live in Berlin. Wishing to devote some of 
her time to the welfare of young orphaned girls, she approach- 
ed a Society in that City, established for their be-friending 
and suitable apprenticeship. At headquarters she was greet- 
ed by the Committee with exclamations of surprise. 

“A Christian lady wishes to help in our work! We havé 
never known one do so before”. They were all Jewesses. 

Let us hope that recent sufferings have taught Germans 
some compassion, at least for their own, and that the irony of 
the above situation is relieved. 

% % * ® 

When a lot of men are assembled at a susceptible age, love 

affairs in that place are inevitable. Bachelor A.F.G. privates 
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and ‘non-coms’ contracted matrimonial alliances with the 
Frauleins on a scale we should view with dismay. But judg- 
ing from the patronymics of many of these out-and-out 
Transatlantic warriors, the United States have assimilative 
powers we cannot pretend to compete with. 

Though a few weddings of Amaroc officers with English- 
women took place in approved American style at their own 
particular Coblenzer-hof hotel, it was well-known that our 
femininity in general found little favour. The English girls’ 
way of chaff and banter was not liked. 

These truly amiable men take themselves seriously. 

& * * * 
—Amaroc Departs. 


In addition to its signification—American Army of the 
Rhineland Occupation—‘Amaroc’ is associated forever in the 
minds of all English speaking Coblencers with that miracle of 
modern daily journalism ‘The Amaroc News’. To scan head- 
lines and announcements alone in those four pages—I am now 
looking at the issue for Sunday, November 12th, 1922—is to 
gain a lively idea of that vivid epoch which was to close so un- 
expectedly, little more than two months later. 

Sports of the day previous naturally loom large. The 
‘Eighth Infantry’, then on duty, were keen as mustard from 
the youngest ‘doughboy’. A column is headed—‘‘3rd Battalion 
beats Headuarters 21—0 and Gunners Whitewash Ist Batta- 
lion in Isle Football Tilts”. In the centre a ‘framed’ notice 
says—“‘At the same Island (this was a wide flat area of sports 
grounds, lying off the Coblence bank and accessible by a 
bridge) a welcome innovation was the presence of java and 
sinkers brought to the spot by the ‘Y’ from the Festhalle Cafe- 
teria”. The ‘Y’ of course stands for the Y.M.C.A., with head- 
quarters in the Festhalle; formerly beer garden, Concert hall, 
institute of all sorts. 

Here, during the American Occupation were bowling, 
billiards, library; meals with music, lectures, Sunday Services, 
games and athletics of all kinds, golf and swimming clubs. 
These either took place on the premises or were organized 
there. 

In addition to regimental and Y.M.C.A. diversions and op- 
portunities, there were the attractions of country and town. A 
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pack of fox hounds was kept at Ehrenbreitstein kennels; wild 
boar hunts were the great sport of those who went farther a- 
field. There was lawn tennis and polo. Also, within reach of 
the many—theatre, opera, cinemas and dances; excursions for 
the day and week-end up or down the Rhine; for extended — 
leave Frankfort and further ; for a few hours off only—charm- 
ing Bad Ems. 

Boxing contests between Allies, or Allies and Germans, 
were held in the Library Hut. Freemasons too were in full ac- 
tivity, while other Societies, weirdly named—such as ‘the 
Ancient Order of the Apes’ and ‘the Holy Order of the eae — 
met together, danced and fed. 

Amid these activities 1922 changed to 1923. The Veertan 
smoothly working machine of Amaroc seemed wound-up to go 
on forever. 

* * * % 

The New Year’s ball at the Casino was even more brilli- 
antly exuberant than the American celebration of Armistice 
night. Firemen, it was said, were among the staff, dressed as 
waiters. If so, it was no unnecessary precaution, for Amaroc 
table fire-works are no half-and-half affair. 

Fancy dress was the order of the evening, and as the 
A.F.G. had the run of a special costume store of their own, as 
well as the Coblence theatre’s wardrobe to hire from, there 
was no lack of handsome and striking dresses. General 
Allen, commanding the American Forces, was well suited in 
the habit of a Red Cross Knight. Lord Kilmarnock, British 
High Commissioner, wore as was his custom on such occasions, 
the family tartan with highland full dress. 

The American if he gets his own topical joke going can 
make the Britisher feel pretty foreign. Prominent among the 
decorations on the Casino walls were placards asking one to 
‘Vote for Andy Gump and Free Lunches’, supplemented some- 
times by the statement that ‘Andy Gump is the Ladies’ Man’. 

When an individual made up in low comedian style as A. 
Gump was led round the tables by his supporters, I fear few 
of the English quite knew how to rise to it. 

After we had Auld Lang Syne’d the New Year of 1923 in, 
I went back to my quarters—now at the Anker Hotel which 
adjoins the British-Commissioner Hotel, Riesen-Furstenhof. 
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Looking out on the moonlit Rhine with its barges bearing 

Christmas trees at their prow, I remembered that Louisa M. 

Alcott, perhaps leaning from that very window, could not bear 

to go to bed for fear of losing some of such surpassing beauty. 
on. * ** * 

The bombshell of withdrawal—no one pretended to call it 
anything else—burst, shattering work and play, plans and 
households. It was said that Congress feared another em- 
broilure in European affairs. Be that as it may, general 
opinion deeply regretted the departure. 

On January the 24th, the Coblence Zone was to be handed 
over to the French. The editor of the Amaroc News, the day 
before, in his own customary leaderette headed ‘Say Buddie’, 
gave the word to his readers. Discoursing on the text ‘there 
burst a bombshell in the midst of all his dreaming’ he culmin- 
ated in capital letters—‘Moral: it’s a very fine place in Ger- 
many but the Homeland is God’s own paradise.’ 

In spite of such patriotic sentiments the blessings left be- 
hind were very painfully counted. The A.N. cartoon entitled 
‘Time to Go Home, Sonny’, showed an ‘Eighth’ Infantryman 
weeping over his farewell to the (then) advantage of the fall- 
ing mark; the book of travel closed; farewell to Pilsner beer 
and other joys. Had the American woman of Coblence been 
cartooned, above all other losses, her tears would have been 
shed for the domestic servants she left behind her. 

Lisbeth with her shining face and “guten Morgen” bring- 
ing early tea is better than rushing into a kimono and putting 
on the kettle, however electrically. Walking along the Rhein 
Anlagen, Gertrud pushing the perambulator; talking to one’s 
friends and listening to music, while across the roses and 
syringas the spruce shipping passes by—is so vastly more de- 
lightful than keeping an eye on baby in his pen on a sky-scrap- 
er’s roof-garden, and making the best of things in a labour- 
saving flat. 

e é * * * 

January 24th, day of departure, dawned mild and sunny. 
When the Fortress fired the sunrise gun, the Stars and Stripes 
unfurled majestic folds for the last time on the Gibraltar of the 
Rhine. But its hour of drama was to be noon. That morn- 
ing’s newspaper, in which ‘Father Amaroc drew his last 
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breath’, contained the programme for all concerned headed— 
“Here’s the Dope on the Flag Ceremony at Coblence to-day’. 

Through some confusion a telephone message via the 
Riesen-Furstenhof office, inviting me to go with an LA.R.H.C. 
party up Ehrenbreitstein Rock, miscarried. But I would not 
have exchanged for any vantage point among those small, far- 
off moving figures on the heights, that tense moment, when 
alone, I saw through my field-glass Columbia’s flag float on the 
breeze, then shivering together, fall from sight. Instantane- 
ously the French tri-colour shook out its creases, caught the 
air and reigned. 

* * * * 


America did not go quite all at once, though at that page- 
ant of departure with its fanfares, guards of honour, speeches 
and photographers, the last goodbyes were said—women old 
and young openly weeping and many men not far from tears. 

Amaroc officers in khaki, or mufti, for reasons military, 
political or private , were still to be met with; backwards and 
forwards between Coblence and Cologne, en route for London 
or Paris. For several weeks after the St. Mihiel sailed from 
Antwerp, there was a grand clearing up. Though ‘Sairey 
Ann’s doughnut had answered the last roll-call at the ‘Y’, so 
vast an organization as that installed in the Festhalle does not 
get goods, chattels and staff disposed of and dispersed in a few 
days or even weeks. Late into the Spring packing-cases lay 
about on quays, labelled ‘Y.M.C.A.’, destined for America. 

Some ex-A.F.G., loath to quit, talked of settling and look- 
ed at properties. Others toured, using Coblence as centre. By 
the summer all that was left of Amaroc were in the position of 
other Allied persons. Traders from the U.S.A., like the Brit- 
ish, took their turn at worrying an over-worked IJ.A.R.H.C., in 
the midst of German passive resistance. 

Gradually America ceased, even unofficially, to be special. 
About June their once beloved Coblenzerhof left off providing 
pie and waffles on its bill of fare. 

* * * * 


—The British in Billets. 


Cologne as the British military zone appeals more to 
popular fancy than Coblence, headquarters of British diplo- 
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matic administrative power. But just as the Englishman, 
though a bulldog fighter, is most truly himself as a builder up 
of Empire and dispenser of justice, so he is most interestingly 
observed against the unusual yet civilian background of the 
Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission. 

Two leading characteristics strike one immediately First, 
the hatred of swank; second the permeating sense of humor— 
the two being of course deeply related. 

Very early in the occupation I heard that military uniform 
was worn as little as possible, to avoid ‘rubbing it in’. At Cob- 
lence our military pomp was limited to a guard of honour to 
do sentry duty outside our High Commissioner’s residence. 
The guard is provided from Cologne and changed about every 
six weeks, and the young officer in charge is a valuable social 
asset and given a very good time. 

German mothers and children delight to watch the mildly 
exciting ceremony of changing guard. But beware of walking 
on the inner side of the few low stumps partitioning the path- 
way from the broad Rhein Anlagen. The sentry has always 
one word of German—‘“drauszen!”’ (outside). I know, be- 
cause I made a bee-line for some trees once in a shower. 

A little picture lingers in my mind of that front gate. 
One fine day something went wrong with the pulley cord of 
Lord Kilmarnock’s Union Jack. A German carpenter aloft 
hauled down the flag, while the British sentry gazed up entire- 
ly pleased and diverted. Fritz and Tommy, unconscious of 
symbolism or cynicism, conquerors or conquered—just their 
stolid, cheerful, normal selves. 

Billet relationships between landlords, servants and the 
British, were carried on with simplicity and surprisingly little 
friction. The accommodation varied from bachelor quarters 
with breakfast only, to quite elaborate flats served with meals, 
as required, from the landlord’s kitchen—billets in which 
bachelor hosts gave very nice little dinners. For married men 
there were self-contained flats, or furnished houses of which 
whole or part was hired; the staff for such was personally en- 
gaged by the tenant. If the British Administrative Officer 
saw fit, he ordered additional furnishings, or redecorations at 
the town’s expense. 

My friend, whose mother and sister were with him, had 
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a charming billet in an old-fashioned villa with terraced 
garden. It belonged to the sister of a Prussian officer of rank. 
This elderly gentlewoman, who retained a couple of rooms for 
use, expressed gratification that English, not French, was 
spoken under her roof. The consideration with which she was 
treated was certainly appreciated. Some, however, may think 
the courtesy rather extreme, which agreeing to supply this 
lady with meals at the rate of about two shillings a day—the 
mark dropping meanwhile—did not raise the stipulated sum 
of marks when their value became threepence! 

Maidservants are plentiful and they like British Service. 
The superior grade is known as the Fraulein class, and corre- 
sponds to the ‘help’ or ‘superior’ maid type here. These are 
the domestics mostly employed by members of the I.A.R.H.C. 

The Frauleins do not wear a uniform. They are capless 
and put on any kind of apron over a skirt and blouse. The 
usual familiar, confidential manner of the Continental servant 
is not impertinent in them, although since Germany became a 
republic the old respectful mode of address—‘Gnadige (graci- 
ous) Frau’ has been dropped. The better looking among 
them, on Sundays and the many Saints’ Day of Roman Catholic 
Rhineland, often appear quite charming, dressed in the newly 
revived Bauer costume which is modelled on the old peasant 
dress. 

* e * cd 

Upon ceremonial occasions Inter-Allied Society foregath- 
ers brilliantly amid pomp and circumstance. But for more 
intimate diversions each nationality keeps a good deal to itself. 
Certain people are exceptions, mixing in other coteries for 
sports’ sake, languages or enlightenment—parties to Anglo- 
French or Anglo-Belgian marriages, naturally have entrée to 
both national sets. Generally speaking the British round of 
games and hospitalities revolves in circles—everyone in a 
clique keeps on meeting everyone else; the bigger functions, 
of course, including more foreigners. 

One institution of daily life in Coblence can surely be 
matched nowhere else. This is the British-Commissioned 
Riesen-Fiirstenhof; the hotel facing the Rhine, which flies the 
Union Jack. Here most of the feminine and (1922-23) a very 
few of the masculine members of the clerical staff of the Brit- 
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ish High Commission are housed. An Englishwoman working 
under a sub-committee of the Commission ‘administers’ the 
hotel in all business concerning the inmates, to whom also she 
acts, in a sense, as supervisor. The proprietor, a German, 
lives at his Anker Hotel adjoining, and is bound to consult her 
and to respect her wishes. The entirely official character of 
the Riesen-Furstenhof (in English, ‘Hotel of the Giant 
Prince’) can be judged from the fact that each evening the 
Army post clears its letter-box in the vestibule. 

A truly inspiring sight it is when the mail car draws up, 
and the armed guard jumps out with the mail from our head- 
quarters at the Oberpréisideum. This precious bag I always 
saw him kick underneath the body of the car, whilst the hotel 
letters were being collected. Perhaps as a precaution against 
any attempt to seize the mail van and drive off with govern- 
ment dispatches. 

Discretion is inviolate in all matters pertaining to the 
business of the I.A.R.H.C. Even regarding private affairs of 
gossip and scandal, esprit de corps apparently curbs to some 
extent tongues and pens. 

“But now I am off the Commission I can say what I like 
about everything,’ remarked an ex-employee meeting a lady 
member of the I.A.R.H.C. on leave. 

“Well, if she said things about me”, said a girl of the 


Commission, “TI only hope they were true’’. 
ok * 


* 


‘Harlequinade; a sitting of the High Commission”. 

This was the culmination of the grand pantomine Robin- 
son Crusoe, written by a member of the I.A.R.H.C., and acted 
by a cast drawn from all its ranks. Lord Kilmarnock, him- 
self a playwright; Monsieur Paul Tirard, French High Com- 
missioner; the Belgian and Italian representatives, gave their 
distinguished patronage to the performances at the Rtlesen- 
Fiirstenhof, and big contingents came from Cologne. 

The Harlequinade opened with a hand-shaking chorus— 
“here we are, oh here we are!”” At length, international diplo- 
matic courtesies permitting, the reports were read, all ambi- 
guity and circumlocution. Then a ribald joke out of the Ger- 
man comic paper ‘Simplicissimus’ having to be discussed, the 
confidential lady shorthand note-taker, with an ineffably prud- 
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ish air, gathers her papers up and marches out. This brought 
down the house, as did gruesome allusion to axing the staff and 
evergreen jokes about week-ends on the Anlagen, and week- 
ends to see the dentist in Cologne. 

Much as I enjoyed the pantomine and Harlequinade, I was 
somewhat surprised to hear one of the hardest-headed business 
men on the Commission say that in his view and his chiefs’ 
such honest fooling was simply invaluable in promoting inter- 
allied good understanding. 

* * * % 

The Coblence British are often indignant at being called 
pro-German by friends at home. There is no doubt that they 
are far more intelligently on their guard against Teuton 
political guile than are those who still only look on that land 
as a permanently darkened piece of the map. Neither do our 
folks in the Rhineland forget. 

Driving with the wife of a British Kreis Officer near Sol- 
ingen, I was shown a country house just within the border of 
Occupied Territory. In it lives one of the Criminal prison 
Camp Commandants, and upon him is billeted a British Officer. 
When he does not carry out orders that ex-Commandant is 
strafed. A grimmer phase of English humour. 

* * * * 
—La France. | 

Coblence while in the American Zone felt policed. Mili- 
tary policed, perhaps, but certainly with a force no more to be 
dreaded than metropolitan policemen by law-abiding citizens. 
With the French advent everything became at once immensely 
more picturesque. There was a grip, too, that for those ex- 
periencing it vicariously, was distinctly thrilling. 

An outstanding feature in the landscape, after the ‘takiny 
over’ on January 24th, was the pervading, beautiful blue of 
the uniforms, about the town, and dotting the steep roads, pre- 
cipitous paths and rock-hewn steps, that lead to the barracks 
on the heights, and to the favourite beer-gardens that look 
down on the river. Under tin hats, on those Breton bonnets 
—recently adopted by our Tank Corps—the various types of 
French face were fascinating to behold. And the grand 
draught mules of the French army, mostly white, now went 
clattering over the cobbles. 
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Then there were the Black Troops. About these, blood- 
curdling tales came from Wiesbaden, where they were already 
employed—ill-rumours certainly not borne out by the conduct 
in Coblence of these soldiers from the French Colonies. As 
the British have the faculty for administering justice to sub- 
ject races, so the French have the gift of fraternizing. Re- 
garding the educated coloured man this was greatly in evi- 
dence. Frequently he had non-commissioned rank, while white 
men marched in the ranks. 

One such, I often met crossing the Bridge of Boats. Rim- 
less pince-nez sat strangely on his quite black face; he was a 
lover of flowers too, which looked oddly brilliant as he pressed 
them against his ebony, inhaling their prefume. I learned 
that this man was a scholar, and an excellent linguist. 

The big majority of the coloured soldiery, however, were 
of an extreme negroid type; many of them could not speak any 
French. A lack that might prove awkward in a sentry chal- 
lenging. 

In the course of any morning, round about the goods-yard 
of the railway station, one could see half-a-dozen delightful 
genre pictures. The figures for these were mostly Moham- 
medans from France’s African possessions. Baggage mules 
tethered near by, the Chasseurs d’Afrique squatted about the 
steaming pots of their open-air cook-house. And from the 
signal-boxes along the line, (where during German passive re- 
sistance wild flowers grew high), dark faces surmounted by 
the fez would look out, making one wish more ardently for a 
painter’s skill than for a passenger’s ticket. 

ae ss % * 

French society now became paramount. The Mi-Careme 
ball at the Casino, held so shortly after the Americans had 
danced in the New Year there, marked as great a change as 
the flag on Ehrenbreitstein. Inter-Allied guests were invit- 
ed, and it was interesting to watch so-called Parisian elegance 
side by side with the manifestly provincial. This was not the 
France of Paris or watering-places. It was ‘la France’ repre- 
sentative. To look on at the graceful ceremonial of hana- 
kissing, given and received, is to sense a division wider than 
the Channel—a salutation so eloquent of what they are, and of 
what we are not. 
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The Anker Hotel where I was then staying, was partly 
taken over for French billets—civilians on the I.A.R.H.C., or 
on the railway transport mostly; but with friends among the 
‘military who visited the restaurants, and many officers also 
had relatives staying in the hotel. Thus, I saw that fine flower 
of French womanhood, whose lives pass mostly in tamily 
Chateaux. Such wise, gracious mothers came to see their sons 
in Rhineland. Sometimes they brought with them younger 
lads; French Schoolboys; who in spite of their thirteen and 
fourteen years, wore knickerbocker-suits and short white 
socks, yet were not in the least ridiculous. 

* ; * ES * 

Newspaper readers know, that from causes to be revealed 
in Bluebooks later—the situation in the new French zone soon 
got difficult. The clutch was tightened; frontiers often closed $ 
newspapers were constantly suppressed. Still from my vant- 
age ground in the Anker, I could see a distant Gallic effort to 
charm, as though to mitigate these rigours. Politeness was 
almost ostentatious, and flirtations between French clientele 
and German chambermaids brisk on the landings. 

Propaganda (under the Americans unknown) was sys- 
tematic. Leaflets as from the French Man in the Street to the 
German ditto, were scattered about for all to read. Also, when 
native newspapers were banned, official journalistic sheets 
were posted to kiosks and pillars. These gave general world 
news, and French particular news of the Occupied Area; sent- 
ences and fines for Sabotage and outrages; executions under 
the heading ‘Obituary Notices’. 

These newsheets were usually damp from the bill-stickers 
brush, frequent renewal being required, owing to a disposition | 
on the part of the reading public to tear them down. New 
barricades on the Quays to facilitate examinations of Rhine 
passengers’ papers, or search for contraband, likewise suffered 
from resentful attacks. 

During these difficult times of active and passive resist- 
ance, a seven days’week was the rule for I.A.R.H.C. officials. 
But none I think could compete with the energy of the French 
High Commissioner, Monsieur Paul Tirard, who working up 


to the hilt, consulted his chiefs in Paris, personally, each week. 
j * 2 * + 
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We are averse to ‘rubbing it in’. But then we are not 
conscious of ‘a dagger at the throat’. French heroics at their 
national celebrations had all the famed French genius for 
effect. St. Joan’s Day found barracks beautiful with young 
leafy boughs. On July the 14th, Ehrenbreitstein, twinkling 
with illuminations, towered lurid or dazzling through Bengal 
fires and magnesium. An unforgettable procession, the fol- 
lowing night, carrying torches and banners wound through the 
town and along the banks of Rhine and Mosel. French, Bel- 
gian and Black Colonial troops; faces and names of victories 
flickering in the wild glare. 

Upheld by veterans,‘such names as Thiepval, Grandcourt, 
Contalmaison, Verdun, lifted to the light. 

“These French soldiers........ ” began once deprecatingly an 
insular personage. 

“Verdun” was the silencing rejoinder. 


And on that thought one may pause. 
ae * * * 


Part VI—Back to Barter. 


When I reach the Occupied Area on November the 11th, 
1922, I exchanged my English Sterling at thirty-six thousand 
_ marks. This was the first sensational collapse. Afterwards, 
for a time, the mark rose a little, being worth between twenty- 
three and twenty-nine thousand to the pound. 

Of course what concerned the foreign purchaser was the 
value received. Roughly, during the whole of that winter, 
one’s money went four times as far in Germany. Some things 
—peasant-made fancy articles and toys, the lace, wines and 
perfumes of the country; notably lessons of all kinds—were 
even cheaper than that. 

The chaotic slump of the mark is an old story now. Since 
then, cases of German goods have had wads of banknotes, bear- 
ing face-value to fabulous amounts, stuffed in as packing. 

After all it is the effect on human affairs that matters. 
People who thought in money, talked learnedly of rebound, re- 
covery and stabilisation, got caught more than the simple who, 
when it was to their advantage, bought things and got back 
some reparations! Many Americans, unfortunately, bought 
marks and held them; risked savings and Army gratuities. 1t 
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was like a child saving snowballs. Some of these speculators 
committed suicide. 

Sitting apart at a restaurant table I saw an old German 
with pencil and paper, muttering as he set down rows upon 
rows of cipherings. They told me he had gone mad about the 
mark. 

After a headlong fall in currency, I heard a man begin to 
comment on the fresh financial disaster. “The mark ........ ” he 
said, then his voice broke in a sob. To him it had been the 
symbol of national prosperity, as ‘sterling’ is to us. 

Many were the devices to snatch some value from wages 
beyond what was spent on daily bread—ordinary investment 
being impracticable. Boots, clothing, furniture, bicycles, were 
bought hastily with notes before they got halved next day, or 
turned to waste perhaps next week. Consequently, there was 
a false air of smartness and prosperity in Coblence and else- 
where. 

When passive resistance began to paralyse industry, and 
shop-keepers could no longer replenish stocks, shutters were 
up most of the week. There was no more investment by buy- 
ing. 

Then brains began to work. The head-waiter at the Ank- 
er, who found his bountiful tips melt in his pocket, lighted on 
an ingenious plan. He bought young pigs and fattened them. 
The mark might rise or fall; but pork was pork and worth ac- 
cording to its weight. 

Another of his plans, less successful owing to a disastrous 
form of distemper prevalent, was to rear the popular German 
sheep dogs—euphemistically known here ag Alsatian wolf 
hounds—and sell them. 

Under this Ober-kellner was a little man who could only 
speak waiter’s English—that is words necessary for serving 
meals and taking payment. Anxious to express himself, he 
marshalled all his knowledge and began. “It is now so bad zee 
clairgymans take a lamb to zee country”. 

Being near Easter I imagined for an instant that the 
religious fervour of the population was to be roused by a sym- 
bolic procession. But presently it was clear. The Church 
had resorted to the headwaiter’s plan and drove lambs to pas- 
ture that they might be mutton by and by. 
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On good authority I learned that the portion of the poorer 
labouring class was no worse certainly—owing to the dole sys- 
tem—perhaps rather better than in pre-war days. The middle 
and professional class, especially those dependent on income 
from investment, pensions, or the harvest reaped from seasonal 
visitors or patients, fared worst. Doctors’ wives made impos- 
sible fancy work, such as netted covers like thread cobwebs, 
for the German round tables, and sent them about with little 
notes. 

A lady music-teacher, known personally to my friends, was 
so near starvation that her sight was dim, and she tottered as 
she walked. Rather flabby than thin, such cases soon became 
familiar when one’s eyes were opened. 


An Englishwoman connected with the I.A.R.H.C. happen- 
ed to enter her baker’s at the same time as a German of the 
educated class. He enquired the price of a small white roll. 
It was less than twopence. He flushed. ‘Ich danke’, he said 
and went out. It was too dear. 

The black-coated suffered everywhere, and yet the pro- 
fiteer with the three-fold crease in his neck, and the big car, 
drove up to my Coblence Hotel in numbers. I think the pro- 
letariat German hates and fears his own Blond Beast, whose 
prosperity he cannot fathom. 

’Cute instincts were naturally brought into play. The 
street arabs in Cologne used to beg pennies from newly arriv- 
ed British Tommies, and I have seen the cashiers at Messrs. 
Thomas Cook’s in the platz, good-naturedly putting the equival- 
ént of the day’s exchange into grubby little hands. Of course, 
clever—or—lucky—speculators did sometimes more than 
double large sums in twenty-four hours. The master printer 
of a Coblence newspaper, given wages to pay out, held back the 
money from one day to the next, intending to pocket his hun- 
dred-per-cent profit. But the editor was no fool either and 
that turn-over went into the exchequer of the firm. 


With the complete collapse of the mark began the use and 
quotation of foreign currencies. In Coblence, lessons in lan- 
guages cost about sixpence each in English money; then many 
teachers only accepted French or Belgian francs, the cost to us 
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rose from about a shilling to one-and-twopence for a dancing 
lesson; a little less generally for a lesson in German. 

In the country villages, the mark becoming discredited 
utterly, and foreign money not being obtainable, produce was 
parted with for its equivalent in goods. It was exchange and 
barter. 

British desiring to buy new-laid eggs were invariably 
asked for Canteen Tea; and as this was supplied for civil and 
military use at a specially cheap rate, naturally it was not pass. 
ed on to the inhabitants of Germany. 

Returning from the Occupied Territory to England in 
September 1923, I left Coblence carrying a mixed currency. A 
considerable sum in dollar bills, was the proceeds of the sale 
of a pony which I had used in the Rhineland—American 
money being agreed to before the transaction was undertaken. 
French francs for the railway ticket to Cologne. Belgian 
francs for use in Brussels—the next stage of the journey. 
Many millions of German marks besides for tips, lunch en 
route, etc. And, of course, a sum in English sterling as stand- 
by. 

From August the gold-mark began to appear upon the 
price tickets. There were no more bargains. Everything had 


become exceedingly expensive in Coblence. 
* * * * 


Part ViI—German Side-Lights. 

The Allies, officially—and with few exceptions actually— 
have no social intercourse with Germans in Occupied Terri- 
tory. But when one is served, taught, doctored, barbered, 
and has banking business transacted, all at the hands of a cer- 
tain people, naturally one has something to do with them. 

The two educated Germans I got to know most of were 
masters at the Berlitz School at Coblence; professorCar! Lang, 
head of the establishment, had been for many years in England 
as teacher of modern languages to the Woolwich Cadets. His 
name is also familiar as editing Otto’s well-known Grammar. 


One of the professor’s proudest recollections is his presen- 
tation to Queen Victoria, who had been graciously pleased to 
accept his epic poem on Alfred the Great (written in Eng- 
lish). 
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I do not know whether he believes that we shall ‘always be 
fools’, but I do not think he counts any others rightly as gentle- 
men, in comparison to those Woolwich cadets. 

One, he remembered, for having been rude, was expelled 
from the class for remainder of the term. At the commence- 
ment of the next, that cadet’s first act was to come forward in 
frankest apology. 

American manners were the professor’s bane. “Just 
fancy, they sit with their feet on the mantelpiece; and why 
say ‘barx’ when they mean ‘box’ ? pah!” 

He told me that he found many A.F.G. pupils abysmally 
ignorant, and he put down this absence of book-learning to the 
fact that many back-woodsmen, quite out of range of Schools, 
had enlisted. 

Professor Lang, who then must have been close on eighty 
years’ old, with his chiselled features; ivory skin, covered with 
a network of fine lines; dark eyes, and white hair and mous- 
taches, looked the popular idea of a French marquis of the old 
regime. 

A complete contrast was the fair, round-faced young 
teacher in immaculate white flannels, whose earnings at the 
Berlitz with every hour filled, could scarcely have totalled more 
than eighteen-pence (English value) a day. 

At last he rebelled, and when I left Coblence, was building 
up a private connection in his wee upper flat. 


His side-line was propaganda. British and Germany 
were natural allies; together they would be invincible. Double 
ties of consanguinity were theirs. The prehistoric race, 
whose traces are discoverable in the Rhine-bed, had trekked 
westward—towards England surely. And Caesar’s foreign 
legions for England, it was well known, were raised in the 
Rhine country. Through subsequent centuries our life-blood 
had mingled. 

This young man had served under the Red Cross. Judg- 
ing from the huge proportion of R.A.M.C. men among the Ger- 
mans I spoke to, this section of the Army must have been truly 
enormous! And if they owned to the fighting line still it was 
never on the Western Front. Veterans might flash into indig- 
nation at the Emperor who broke his oath while they kept 
theirs. But except for a small fiery man at Cologne who told 
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me he would swim the Rhine to fight the French again, their 
tone was—to the English—pacific. 

At the much-beset money exchange counters open prefer- 
ence was shown for the convenience of British and Americans. 
Mostly the obsequiousness of the German was what struck me. 
With it, I am sure, he has the patience of a coral insect to 
build up that he desires. 

It is common knowledge that teachers are spreading in- 
flammatory notions in the schools. Young men of army age, 
however, were on too good terms with life, as a rule, to wisn 
to experience any more devastating warfare. Our twenty- 
three year old groom Becker, a clean, handsome feather- 
weight boxing champion—when asked his opinion, said “War 
ISBL), A ””, here he made an expressive downward gesture. 

The last number of the Amaroc News has a few lines 
about this lad, who found in the ring a proper outlet for pug- 
nacity”.—“Becker trimmed Kid Heiser to a fare-thee-well. 
Heiser was the recipient of the most monotonous left jab ever 
seen in Liberty Hut. It was by means of this punch that 
Becker won the fight’’. 

* i. % * 

Specimens of another young party—the Reds—gave a de- 
monstration on the quay one July midnight. Whether it was 
the French and British requisitioning hotels; or the fencing-in 
of the landing-stage which irritated them—lI know not. 

After a sort of Apache assemblage, a policeman came and 
addressed them soothingly—‘“‘Schon, Junger” (Well now, my 
lads). From time to time the deprecatingly uttered word 
“Communisten” came floating up to my bedroom window. 

Presently they were persuaded to put back their ‘life pre- 
servers’, (formidable loaded leather things they switched 
about), in the hiding places among their attire from whence 
they were produced. 

The policeman’s courage and the youths’ withdrawal were 
doubtless helped by the knowledge that the former was armed. 

Unruliness in Coblence was not confined to Hooligans. 
The first outbreak I saw was one morning early in 1923, just 
before the handing over to France. Walking up the broad 
Schloss Strasse the shiver of breaking glass caught my ear. A 
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little further along I got mixed up with a small crowd which 
the American military police were tactfully dispersing. 


A printing office, from which a local paper advocating a 
separate Rhineland Republic was issued, was the object of 
wrath. The culprits appeared to be black-coated young men, 
among them bank clerks who presently retreated into the door- 
way of a neighbouring bank. The affair blew over—no mar- 
tial law or lights-out, etc. followed. But it was an indication of 
popular resentment against the political wedge-driving in that 
intrigue-seething place. 

A more historical occasion was the passing through Cob- 
lence, (i nMay of the same year), of the Rhur magnates on 
their way to be tried. I was in the street, which embanked 
high by the railroad on one side, leads to the station. <A train 
passed, people walking waved their handkerchiefs. In a 
saloon-carriage facing the street, sat grave bearded men, not 
responding, but evidently as intent on being seen as the lora- 
mayor in his coach. 

For this Coblence was whipped and put to bed—i. e. mar- 
tial law for a week with closed theatres, and no one out after 
dark except Allies who carried their passports to show to any 
sentry who challenged them. 

Ed ie * * 

Americans inter-married with the German women of the 
Zone, with apparent aproval all round. The British, for them- 
selves, deprecated such marriages, although among the lower 
ranks of the I.A.R.H.C., a few took place. But the biggest re- 
sentment that came to my knowledge was the fury of the Cob- 
lence Stadt-theater audience against a member of the Stock 
company, who was reported betrothed to a Belgian officer. 

The actress, (a popular light opera singer), was so boo-ed 
that she became hysterical and the curtain had to be rung 
down. She was never put into the Bill again. 

* * ry * 

Everyone observing modern Germans must be struck by 
the encouragement of marriage; the insistence on the family. 

Among the British on the I.A.R.H.C. who were drawing 
large salaries, augmented by ‘foreign service allowance,’ 
scarcely a man considered marriage justified because the posi- 
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tion was ‘temporary’. The question was openly discussed and 
this reason pronounced good and sufficient—even honourable. 

The few English and French babies had a group to each 
pram, like little monarchs holding court. 

Along the Rhine banks, placid, healthy little Germans 
swarm; looking after one another in their harmless play— 
weaving daisy chains, making leafy crowns. 

It is the children who are Germany’s most powerful arma- 
ments. 

MARY VANE TURNER. 


THE TRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC 


(Continued from last issue) 


To form a just estimate of the Trial and of its fairness we 
must keep in mind the ground of conviction and the manner of 
its attainment. Here the sequence of events is all important. 
The trial opened with six public sittings—forty-two assessors 
with constant droppings off and new appointments: at the end 
of these sittings over eighty had sat. At the last public sitting 
there was a very small attendance of Rouen assessors, and 
Cauchon announced that to spare the court there would in 
future be private sessions with a small committee. The Vice- 
Inquisitor now appears as judge. Cauchon appears but seldom 
and the Trial is conducted with greater amenity. The LXX 
articles were then drawn up and Joan was asked if she accepted 
the charges contained in them. She denied a number of them. 
The LXX were then reduced to XII articles, partly garbled, 
and were referred to a committee (partly assessors) for an 
opinion within a few days. The Chapter of Rouen deferred 
their opinion for a month. The opinion was largely adverse, 
though many councillors shifted the responsibility to the Uni- 
versity of Paris to whom the articles were also submitted. The 
University had not heard the evidence and only had the XII 
articles to go upon. Their reply was definitely unfavorable 
but, like the Rouen opinion, required a Charitable Admonish- 
ment. After the reply of the University the assessors were 
asked to give their formal opinion. 

Now there was considerable delay in all this, and the 
English became impatient. An attempt was made to 
be more expeditious when the Promotor Estivet, on 
presenting the LXX articles, asked for a summary judgement 


1The text taken for the Trial is that of Condamnation de Jeanne 
D’Arc, tome 2. ( Pierre Champion). The translations I have made myself. 
For the Rehabilitation I have used J. Fabre, Procés de Rehabilitation de 
Jeanne D’Arc (tome 2). 

Biographies consulted include those of Andrew Lang, Anatole France, 
Mrs. Oliphant (Heroes of The Nations), F. A. Lowell, and Michelet. No 
artistic interpretation has in my opinion surpassed that of Michelet, for 
none is animated by an equal sympathy and love. 
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if Joan did not reply at once to all the questions. The assess- 
ors refused this, and the case was then practically taken out 
of their hands by the reierence to the University of Paris. 
Evidently Rouen did not see eye to eye with Cauchon. As with 
a previous letter the Chapter of Rouen had their opinion signed 
by their solicitor! During this period may have happened 
some of the things alleged at the retrial: (1) De La Fontaine, 
deputy examiner, throws up hig brief. (2) Chatillon objects 
to the procedure. (3) De La Fontaine, Lavenu and Isambard 
(the Inquisitor’s accolyte) advise Joan to appeal to the Coun- 
cil of Bale and are threatened by the Bishop.’ 

However, the opinions of the University of Paris quickened 
things up. They were communicaied to Joan in an abridged 
form and this was the only way the XII articles were given to 
her. Forty-eight assessors gave an ypinion after Paris, only 
evoking at the final admonishment vhat Manchon noted in 
the record as Joan’s responsio superba. 

Sentence was to be passed the nextday. Before the ses- 
sion opened important matters took plae. Loiseleur visited 
Joan and warned her that time was up. Sle must submit, take 
woman’s dress or die. Loiseleur is somewht of a mystery. By 
common testimony he was a spy. He used ts visit Joan in dis- 
guise, pretending to be on her side; he gave ier wrong advice, 
sought to be in her secrets, was said to havi heard her con- 
fession. Rumour in Rouen said he pretendedto be St. Cath- 
erine and St. Margaret. (Anatole France of curse jumps at 
the story.) How much truth there is in all this annot be said, 
but Courcelles did admit that he knew of the visig in disguise 
and deprecated them. Here at this last interviewhe is trying 
to save Joan’s life though with little regard for herhonour. 

Loiseleur was followed by Beaupére in an officia capacity. 
He warned her of the consequences of her obstinacyand said 
that any delay would be fatal to her. At the retrial heyaid she 
promised him submission. Now there is evidence hee that 
from the end of the public sittings the ‘clemency’ part) is in 
control, that if they secure Joan’s submission they cangave 
her life; if she is obstinate, she alienates their sympathy. Bau- 
pére was not unkindly disposed towards Joan. He spoke to ser 


wa have not sufficient check on these statements to verify abs. 
lutely. / 
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courteously at the trial; but he thought her a prey to delusions. 
In quite a modernist spirit he inquired if she had been fasting 
much. He may well have said to Joan, “You profess obedience 
to the Church. Now, having made your profession of what 
you believe about your visions, you ought to leave the decision 
to the Church. You may appeal ‘o Rome or Bale. It will not 
be accepted, but it will justify, if refused, your submission.” 

This is only hypothesis, but if Joan did make any promise 
to Beaupére to submit, there must have been something like it, 
and it is virtually what Pierre Maurice said in public. More- 
over, Joan made repeated efforts to cut her resistance down to 
the limit and to undertake the widest submission consistent 
with the non-denial of her mission. 

The next day she wasbrought to the cemetery of St. Quen 
and placed high on a platiorm. Opposite her on another stage 
was the Bishop with many dignitaries of the Church, most 
prominent among them Cardinal Beaufort, who was there for 
the culminating scene in this masterpiece of political design. 
On Joan’s platform Was Erard, who preached an _ eloquent 
sermon. The following passage serves to illustrate the politi- 
cal nature of the tral: 

“Charles, wh calls himself King, heretically and schis- 
matically has adfered to the words and deeds of a woman, an 
evil doer, ill-fared and dishonorable, and not only he, but all 
the clergy obedent to him, by whom this woman, as she says, 
has been examned and not reproved.” ? Here Joan interrupted 
him, defendirg her King, and was answered by an indignant 
“Silence her’ She was then admonished to submit to the 
Church. Tlis is how she answered: 

“As tosubmission to the Church, I have already answered 
on this poht. (She had made at least two appeals to the Pope 
and the gouncil which had been ignored, after which she had 
persiste/ In refusing submission). Let all my works that I 
have dme be sent to Rome, to our Father the Pope, to whom 
and tdGod first I refer.” 

Vould she revoke the words and deeds condemned by the 


/ 


AThis was a hit at the Commission of Poitiers which examined Jo 
whn she first appeared before the Dauphin. It is all the more naeeele 
We we learn that Erard the preacher was the personal friend of 

chet, the Dauphin’s private chaplain. 
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clergy? she was asked. “I refer to God, and our Holy Father 
the Pope,” she answered. 

It was told her this was not sufficient: they could not seek 
the Pope so far away. The Ordinaries moreover were judges 
in their own diocese. ; 

Thrice she was admonished to obey and then, ‘“We the 
aforesaid Bishop began to read sentence. As we had read a 
great part, Joan began to speak and said she would do all the 
Church commanded her, whatever we her judges might re- 
quire ...and she said several times that since the Churchmen 
said her revelations and apparitions were neither sustainable 
nor credible she would no longer sustain them, but in all would 
refer to her judges. 

“Whereupon . .. she made revocation and abjuration ac- 
cording to a certain schedule which was read in French. This 
she pronounced with her mouth, and with her hand signed, of 
which the text follows.” In it after some preliminaries Joan 
says: “I Joan, commonly called the Maid... confess that I 
have sinned gravely in lyingly pretending to have had revela- 
tions from God, the angels, St. Catherine and St. Margaret, 
also in seducing others, in believing lightly and foolishly, in 
making superstitious divinations, in blaspheming God and his 
saints...” and so on for forty lines of close print ending up 
with a promise never to return to her errors but always to 
abide in union with Holy Mother Church. 

Did Joan in reality confess all this? Did she confess she 
was a hollow fraud, and admit the ‘lying pretences’ and the 
‘superstitious divinations’ which before she had calmly denied ? 
If we had nothing but the Procés to go upon we should have 
some difficulty in thinking otherwise. 

But there is considerable doubt as to whether she did con- 
fess all this. At the Retrial the greffier said the schedule 
was prepared beforehand. Thos. de Courcelles said 
Venderés, an assessor, produced it. It began Quotiens cordis 
oculus ... The official version begins Quotiens humanae mentis 
oculus ... but the slight error is understandable after a lapse 
of years. Then again the Prior of Longueville, one of the lead- 
ing assessors, said it was about the length of a Pater Noster. 
In that case it was not the Formal Abjuration of which he 
was thinking for that is forty lines long. Taquel, assistant 
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greffier, said the abjuration was 6-8 lines and Massieu, the 
usher, read it to her. In that case Massieu ought to know 
something about it and this is his statement (slightly 
abridged): “After his sermon, Erard read a schedule con- 
taining the articles he invited her to abjure. Joan said she 
did not understand. Erard passed the schedule to me to read 
to Joan, which I did. It said that Joan would no longer wear 
arms nor man’s clothes, nor short hair, with other things I 
don’t remember. This schedule I can swear was only seven 
lines or at most eight. I am certain it is not the one in the 
trial. The formula I read and which Joan signed is different 
to the one in the Procés.” 

Massieu continued describing how they kept pressing 
Joan to sign the schedule and he was warning her of the 
danger she ran—je voyais bien qu'elle ne comprenat ni la 
cédule m le danger. 

“Then, Joan asking counsel, Erard said to me, ‘Advise her 
to abjure.’ I excused myself, then I said to Joan: ‘Understand 
that if you oppose any of these articles you will be burnt. I 
advise you to appeal to the Universal Church, as to whether 
you ought to abjure or not.’ G. Erard said, ‘What are you 
saying to her?’ I replied, ‘I am acquainting Joan with the text 
of the schedule, and inviting her to sign. But she refuses.’ 
At this moment Joan, who was still being urged to sign, said 
in a loud voice: ‘I wish the Church to deliberate on these arti- 
cles. JI refer to the Universal Church as to whether I ought 
to abjure or not. Let the schedule be read by the Church and 
by clerks in whose hands it ought to be placed. If it is their 
opinion I ought to sign it and do what is told me I am willing 
to do it.” Erard said: ‘Do it now or you will be burned 
to-day,’ and forbade me to say any more to Joan. Joan then 
said she would rather sign than be burned.” 

Massieu’s testimony has been always rather questioned. 
It is perhaps a little flowery. He is an artist through and 
through. Michelet, Andrew Lang, Anatole France, all of 
them quote from his story of the end without changing a 
word. He was in later life charged with two offences, one of 


“Possibly Massieu is thinking of Joan’s answer to the admonishment 
quoted siege the Admonishment may have consisted of the Retraction 
required. 
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misappropriation of funds, the other of loose morals. But his 
story is not irreconciliable with other evidence. Most wit- 
nesses at the retrial are vague on the point because they could 
not see—‘I was behind the Bishops’, says one—or “could not 
hear for the noise.”’ But Bishop Jean de Mailly said, ‘“They 
gave an order to Joan. I imagine it was something to do with 
the abjuration. Some one said to her, “Do what you are 
advised to do. Do you want to be the cause of your own 
death? These words moved her and she abjured.” Boisguil- 
laume, a greftier, said, ‘Joan refused to submit for a long time, 
but finally made a cross.’ 

Taquel, another greffier, said Massieu read the abjura- 
tion, Joan repeating it after him. It began, I Joan... 

Monnet, Beaupére’s clerk, said that Joan said, ‘if she was 
counselled by the clergy, and if what was asked her was in 
accordance with their conscience, she would do what they ad- 
vised her.’ He adds the significant detail that Cauchon asked 
the Cardinal what was to be done with her, and the latter said, 
“Admit her to penitence.” 

If we try to get a genuine summary from these varying 
accounts we have this much. Joan after her relapse admitted 
a submission ‘from fear of the fire* As Beaupére says, she 
promised him in her cell to submit et en effet elle parla de 
facon conforme sur ce réquise par maitre Nicolas Midi.’ Be- 
yond that nothing is certain except that she did not repeat 
the long form of abjuration which they gave her to sign. 
Probably the moral surrender left her overwhelmed and she 
paid little attention to the 8-9 lines read to her. Her signature, 
however, she recognized as an act of surrender. 

She should now have been put in Church ward. She was 
given to understand it was to be so. Many assessors thought 
she should have been so all along, and if there was any con- 
certed movement on her behalf it was to secure this. The 
Bishop, however, feared the English, and the court was 
breaking up in confusion. “Take her back where she was,” 
he said, as stones whizzed through the air, and Warwick we 
may presume looked ugly and the Cardinal inscrutable. She 

4These are Joan’s own words. 
5Rehabilitation. Beaupére’s memory misleads him here. Midi 


preached to her at the execution. It was Erard who required her sub- 
mission now. 
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was taken back, given woman’s clothes, exhorted to abide in 
her good intentions, and silence closes over her for three days. 
On the Sunday (May 27) it is whispered she has relapsed. On 
Monday the priests gain access under a guard from Warwick. 
Joan is in male dress ‘relapsed’ and self-doomed. 

“We asked her, says the official report, why and when she 
had resumed male dress and who had made her do so: she 
replied it was of her own accord without any constraint, pre- 
ferring it to female dress. It was said to her she had pro- 
mised and vowed not to resume it. She replied that she never | 
understood having so sworn. Asked why she had done it, she 
replied that it was more becoming to have men’s clothes, being 
among men, than woman’s dress. She added she had also 
taken it because the promise to her had not been fulfilled, that 
she should go to Mass and receive the Saviour and be unfet- 
tered ...if she were unironed and allowed to hear Mass and 
be in a decent prison she would be good and do what the 
Church required.6 Having heard that she still clung to her 
illusions and revelations, we asked her if she had heard the 
voices of her saints since Thursday, and she replied yes— 
they had told her of the pity of the treason to which she had 
consented in revoking and abjuring to save her life . 

“When she was told that before us her judges and all the 
people she had said that she had lyingly boasted of her voices, 
she replied that she did not understand that she had done any- 
thing of the sort, that all she had done was by fear of the fire 
and she now revoked nothing which was true... that she had 
rather do her penance all at once than to support any longer 
durance vile (peine en chartre)... What was in the schedule 
she did not understand, she did not mean to revoke anything 
except what it pleased our Lord. She was willing to resume 
woman’s dress but would do nothing else.” 

What we can gather from this is that she repented of her 
Abjuration, whatever it was, that she maintained the truth of 
her visions and voices and took back any supposed abjuration 
of them and denied understanding the schedule. She had 
resumed male dress as being more becoming among men, but 
she did agree to take woman’s dress once more. 

The natural question is, what had provoked this revulsion 


‘This undertaking must have been given by Loiseleur or Beaupére. 
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of feeling, why in particular had she resumed male dress, and 
also how she had had access to the accursed garments, once 
they were taken from her? The Procés sheds no further light 
on the matter. Nothing remained to be done but to sentence 
the relapsed heretic. The Retrial, however, sheds consider- 
able light. There are several versions given not identical but 
not irreconciliable. 

The careful Courcelles does not remember any more than 
what was contained in the Procés. 

Frére Isambard says, “I was present with several others 
when she excused herself for having put the dress on again, 
declaring that the English had done her much wrong when she 
wore woman’s dress. In fact, I saw her broken down, her face 
all drenched with tears, disfigured and outraged to such a de- 
gree that I was move with pity and compassion. When she was 
declared heretic and relapsed, she answered publicly: ‘If you 
Lords of the Church had taken me and kept me in your prison, 
perchance this might not have happened.’ ” 

Lavenu, who was present on the last day and heard her 
last confession, says: “This simple maid revealed to me after 
her adjuration she had been foully tormented in prison, 
molested and beaten. ... She said to me and in public that 
this was why she had taken male dress.” 

Manchon’s testimony is most important. It rounds off 
the official version making it comprehensible and reconciling 
it with the other stories. ‘‘In my presence,” he says, ‘“‘they 
asked Joan why she had resumed male dress. Joan replied 
she had done it to defend her modesty, not being secure with 
her guards who had sought to insult her ... yet her judges 
had promised she should be in Church hands in a Church 
prison with a woman companion. If it was the judges’ plea- 
sure to put her in sure ward where she would be without fear, 
she was willing to resume woman’s dress, as is stated in the 
trial’? 

It is Massieu, the usher of the court, who gives the fullest 
story. He says Joan told it him on the Tuesday when he was 
alone with her. The Promotor (Estivet) had left her to go 
off with Warwick. “Straightway I asked Joan why she had 


7 [It is stated in the trial, but without the condition which incrimi- 
nates her judges.—W. M. C.]. 
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resumed man’s dress and she told me. . .”—I give it in the 
footnote below. It explains the mystery of the clothes.*® 

Anatole France, Bernard Shaw and others who give a 
purely rationalistic interpretation of the life of the Maid, dis- 
count all these stories. Anatole France, for example, follows 
Massieu word for word in his account of the Abjuration be- 
cause it agrees with his own version. He scoffs at his account 
of the relapse, and yet surely the report in the Procés is want- 
ing in something. No story but that of Massieu’s accounts 
for the presence of the male clothes in the sack. Manchon, 
Isambard, Lavenu, Massieu all agree on a tentative de vio- 
lence, on insults offered to Joan. We know that through her 
life she was modest to the point of prudery. It would be on 
just such a question as this that she would be reticent even to 
her own hurt before a body of hostile men. It is, moreover, 
assez femme to be so. Isambard’s story and that of Lavenu® 
do not quite agree with that of Massieu, but they may have 
heard only a few broken phrases from which they deduced 
their version. Moreover, if Massieu invented all his stories 
he is the most original artist for nigh four centuries. This, 
however, is to be noted. Joan was nominally in Church ward 
during the trial, by the fact that John Gray, Esquire, her 
gaoler, was sworn in as her ecclesiastical keeper. But this 
was only for the trial. After the sentence the trial was over 
and the fiction no longer existed. The safeguard such as it 
was had disappeared. And all Trinity Sunday the soldiers, 
enraged and baulked of their prey, drove off with bills and 
swords every priest who came near the place. Discipline was 
evidently at a low ebb, even if Warwick was not conniving at 
things. 


8Le Dimanche suivant ... voici ce qui se passa ... le matin étant 
venu, Jeanne dit aux Anglais, ses gardes, ‘Déferrez-moi et je me léverai.’ 
Alors un Anglais lui 6ta ses habillements de femme qu’elle avait sur elle. 
On vida le sac ot était l’habit d’homme, on jeta cet habit sur son lit, en 
lui disant ‘léve-toi,’ et on serra dans le sac les habits de femme. Jeanne 
se couvrit de habit d’homme qu’on lui avait donné. En méme temps elle 
disait. ‘Messieurs vous savez que cela m’est défendu. Sans faute je ne 
le prendrai point.’ Mais ils ne voulurent pas lui en donner un autre, si 
bien que le débat dura jusqu’a l’heure du midi. A la fin, pour une 
nécessité du corps, Jeanne fut contrainte de sortir dehors et de prendre 
cet habit ... aprés on ne lui en voulut pas donner d’autre, nonobstant 
quelques supplication ou requéte qu’elle en fit. _ 

®*They speak of an English Lord offering Joan violence. 
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Finally there is a certain identity of method throughout 
the trial, a subtlety, a making better appear worse. It is 
the same method in the incriminating evidence of superstition 
in the LXX articles, in the substitution of the abstract com- 
posed of the XII articles, of the changing of jury, in the 
manner in which the abjuration is related and also in the offi- 
cial version of the relapse. Whether it be Courcelles or Midi 
or Estivet, it is a cunning hand at work. I do not think it is 
Cauchon himself, for in the one place where his handiwork is 
seen it is clumsy in the extreme. 

This occasion indeed might be made the crucial instance 
of Cauchon’s unjudicial spirit, of his desire to force justice. 
After the events related the assessors met and voted that Joan 
was relapsed and must suffer. They voted, however, that the 
schedule of recantation should be read over to her. This 
would give her an opportunity of denying that she had as- 
sented to the long form. If this was made clear, it would be 
quite difficult to establish that she was relapsed. The sche- 
dule was never read. The final sentence contents itself with 
enumerating certain things she had recanted, couched in 
rather general language, some 6-8 lines in length, which 
might have been in the short form of recantation. 

The testimony of Isambard, Lavenu,!® and Massieu is to 
the effect that Joan was heroic in her death and constant to 
her voices. Indeed without a firm belief in herself and her 
mission, with at last a dread comprehension of what the 
promised ‘great victory’ must be, how could she have found 
the courage for a martyr’s death! 

Nevertheless on June 7, a week after she was dead, the 
Bishop drew up a statement which he attached as a postscript 
to the trial. He wished Manchon to sign it but Manchon re- 
fused. For him it was irregular: “a private examination by 
certain people,” he calls it. It chiefly purports to be 

(i) a statement by Pierre Maurice that Joan confessed 
she had been deceived by her voices since she was to die: 


10Re habilitation, Lavenu. ‘Until her last hour, as always, Joan af- 
firmed and maintained that her voices were from God, that all she had 
done was by God’s command, and that she did not think she had been 
pe by her voices: finally that the revelations she had had were from 
God. 
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(ii) confirmation of this by the Dominicans Lavenu and 
Toutmouillé, and others; 

(iii) a statement by Toutmouillé that Joan repeated this 
admission to the Bishop, that her voices had deceived her, and 
that the Bishop made the deduction that the voices were of 
an evil spirit. 

This latter theory was necessary because all these wit- 
nesses agreed that Joan persisted in the reality of her voices 
and visions. | 

(i) Further confirmation is given, very tepidly by 
Thos. de Courcelles, who said it ‘seemed to him’ Joan said 
words to that effect, and by Loiseleur, the spy and informer, 
who remembered all the others remembered and a great deal 
more on his own account; while Le Camus added the detail 
that Lavenu asked her, as he was administering Communion 
to her, whether she believed in her voices and she denied them. 
Le Camus got 48 livres for this. This document is suspect 
from the first. It is anonymous. Even the Bishop does not 
sign or seal it, and as it seems to me for a very good reason. 
Reference is made in Toutmouille’s evidence to the presence 
of the Deputy Inquisitor. The “Information” is said to have 
been instituted by nous, juges susdits. Elsewhere in the docu- 
ment it is stated the judges were present a ce proces (the 
“Information” was not the Procés) ; and yet no other witness 
mentions that the Deputy Inquisitor was present. Even 
Loiseleur fails to do so and also Courcelles, though they say 
who was present. No witness at the retrial mentions the 
Deputy Inquisitor as having been there. If the Deputy were 
present, if the Bishop signed the “Information,” he would 
have had to sign it too. He may have been present when the 
testimony was taken. But the finished article was the work 
of the Bishop alone. Certain critics have said the Bishop 
would not stoop to an irregularity in form. On that head 
Manchon’s testimony may be referred to,* and also the fact 
that the sentence declares Joan refused submission to the 
Pope, which is a two-fold lie. 

What is the explanation of the whole matter? For 
Quicherat it is “an insoluble mystery.” The Retrial takes 
note of the “Information” in two respects. It accepts from it 


11See page 399, May Quarterly, cf. also p... (this article). 
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“that Joan maintained her belief in her Voices”, and also that 
she admitted having used symbolical language in describing 
herself as “the angel who appeared to the King.” 

In attempting an explanation I think the date of the 
“Information” is all important: if: it had been made at once, 
then it would have been far more solid. It was an after 
thought of a week later. Now there is no doubt that the death 
of the Maid produced a profound impression and a profound 
revulsion of popular feeling. The wealth of incidents and 
the wealth of ‘legend’ both attest to the fact.'2 The effect of 
the Trial was well nigh destroyed. It was necessary to gather 
up the fragments, and hence the necessity for the final dis- 
crediting of the dead martyred maid. June 7 is the date of 
the “Information.” On June 8 were written the letters to the 
Emperor and princes of Christendom, to the prelates of the 
Church and nobles of France, announcing the trial and sen- 
tence of the Maid.® In all these communications reference is 
made to the final abjuration. It was necessary to establish 
that abjuration before the letters were sent. 

There is the sign manual of the Bishop of Beauvais. 


W. M. CONACHER. 


12Another appendix is the sentence of a certain Religious who had 
declared the judges had done ill. He pleaded drink as the cause. It is 
dated June 8. 

13The University communicated the news to the Pope and Cardinals. 
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HERE is no more burning question in the world to-day 
than this medical one of the solution of the cancer prob- 

lem. It is not merely that the disease is on the increase and 
that something like one in eight of those living may expect to 
die a more or less lingering and painful death from this cause. 
It is much more, for in spite of decades of research with hun- 
dreds of the world’s best scientists at work on the problem until 
the present time the solution appeared to be little nearer 
than it was, say, a hundred years ago. Of course as the 
“Lancet” of July 18th, in a leading article puts it we are now 
only “moving towards the solution of the cancer problem’, but 
so far as can be seen at present the first step has at last been 
taken and there is opening up a new field of research in which 
much may be accomplished within a reasonable period of time. 
Ever since the eighties of last century when Russell of 
Edinburgh described what he thought to be a yeast form in 
malignant tumours the discovery of a new cancer parasite has 
been of almost yearly occurrence. Certain tumours were 
known to be parasitic in origin, notably some of the warts, but 
the main difficulty in accepting a parasitic origin for cancers 
in general was that the germ must be something quite different 
from any of the known disease-producing microbes. The rea- 
son for this is that the result of the activity of all the known 
microbes is always the same in whatever organ or tissue it oc- 
curs. In the case of cancer we had to suppose, if we accepted 
the germ theory of its origin, that the results were different 
according to the tissue or organ in which the microbe was at 
work. To make the matter more plain wherever the tubercle 
bacillus (the germ of consumption) establishes itself the reac- 
tion which it induces in the body cells is the same. Cancer on 
the other hand is always a reaction of the particular cells of 
the organ or tissue. Cancer of the stomach is an uncontrolled 
multiplication of the gland cells of the stomach; cancer of the 
liver, of the liver cells and cancer of the muscle, of the muscle 
cells, and so on. It seemed, therefore, highly improbable that 
there could be one single specific germ which caused these reac- 
tions differing absolutely according to the situation in the body. 
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In 1902 Professor Jensen, of Copenhagen successfully 
transplanted a cancer from one mouse to another, and Drs. 
Bashford and Murray of the Imperial Cancer Research 
showed that in this process of transmission the scaffolding of 
the growth died, while the cancer cells lived on, and induced in 
some unknown way the new host to supply them with the neces- 
sary scaffolding and vessels. But in these tumour grafts, as 
they were called, the cancer cells themselves had to be present 
if the tumor were to grow. 

In 1911 Peyton Rous working with a cancer from a fowl 
succeeded in transferring the tumour from chicken to chicken, 
not by inoculating the living cells of the growth, but by using 
the dead cells and even by employing a fluid from the tumour 
filtered free of all cells. 

Now in 1925 we have Dr. Gye, an Edinburgh graduate, 
working in the Medical Research Council Laboratories, taking 
a big step forward. He has studied very carefully certain 
cancerous tumours of widely different origin. He has shown 
that the Rous tumour is due to a germ which he has cultivated 
and photographed. In four other tumours, one of them of 
human origin, a germ or virus has been obtained, although it 
has not been isolated, which is of itself unable to produce 
cancer, but which in association with an extract or juice of a 
tumour (what Dr. Gye calls the “specific factor’) produces 
cancer in an animal. This second or “specific factor’ appar- 
ently breaks down the cell defences and enables the germ or 
virus to infect. 

The ‘‘Lancet’, in a leading article dealing with the dis- 
covery, puts the matter graphically as follows :— 

(a) Any virus (germ) by itself obtained from any 
cancer tumour and injected into any animal has no effect what- 
ever. 

(b) <Any “specific factor” (juice) obtained from any 
cancer tumour and injected into any animal has no effect 
whatever. 

(c) The virus or germ of mouse cancer plus the “specific 
factor” from fowl cancer (1) when injected into mice has no 
effect, (2) when injected into fowls causes cancer. 

(d) The virus or germ from a human cancer plus the 
“snecific factor” from a fowl cancer (1) when injected into 
mice has no effect; (2) when injected into fowl causes cancer. 
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So far only one type of cancer—the sarcoma—has been 
produced experimentally in this way. The commoner and 
more dangerous type, the carcinoma, has not been so produced. 
This is because the “specific factor” has only been obtained in 
an active form from the sarcoma type of growth. 

An interesting point which goes far to clear up the main 
puzzle of cancer mentioned above is this, that the type of can- 
cerous new growth which is produced depends not upon the 
virus or germ but upon the “specific factor”. It would seem 
therefore that in the causation of cancer there are always the 
two factors (1) a living germ or virus coming from the out- 
side—extrinsic, (2) a chemical substance produced by the 
body cells themselves—intrinsic. Of the extrinsic factor there 
is perhaps only one type common to all tumours. The in- 
trinsic factor, on the other hand, varies from tissue to tissue 
and from tumour to tumour. 

There are obvious gaps in the information at present to 
hand, but full details are promised later. Even supposing the 
main claim to be justified it is impossible to say how long it 
will be before practical results in the way of prevention or 
cure of the disease will be obtained. Certain it is, however, 
that many acute brains will be engaged in working on the 
problem, and it may be reasonably expected that important re- 
sults will soon follow. 

One word as regards the part played by Mr. J. E. Barn- 
ard, Fellow of the Royal Society, in this discovery. Mr. Barn-— 
ard who is by profession a hatter, has for many years made the 
study of the microscope his hobby. By. photographing with 
ultra-violet light Mr. Barnard has succeeded in demonstrating 
a very minute organism in material obtained from a number of 
different diseases and among them from cancers in fowl, 
mouse and man. 

In both departments of this research new instruments and 
methods of technique have been elaborated which reflect great 
credit on the industry, tenacity,and versatility of the workers. 


J. M. 


BOOK REVIEW 





The Life of Thomas D’Arcy McGee, by Isabel Skelton. Gar- 
den City Press, Gardenvale, Quebec, 1925. 


In his brief span of forty-two years D’Arcy McGee won 
reputation as poet, journalist, popular orator, historian, re- 
volutionary intriguer, champion of order, and minister of the 
crown; he had careers in the British Isles, in the United 
States, and in British North America. Mrs. Skelton has felt 
the need of a large canvas on which to picture a life so strenu- 
ous, against so varied a background. And because McGee’s 
uterances were an inseparable part of him, were the vehicle of 
his spirit as are the words of few men, she has quoted freely 
from his writings, verse and prose, and his speeches. The re- 
sult is a book of generous proportions which, despite the place 
which briefer essays will doubtless take, will certainly remain 
the definitive biography of its subject. 

Canadians are naturally most interested in the last 
phase of McGee’s story, his Canadian period, 1857-68, but jus- 
tice to the life as a whole doubtless warranted a proportionate 
treatment of the earlier years in Ireland and the United 
States. In their light, moreover, the closing decade is certain- 
ly the more fully understood. The hardships of the boyhood 
in Ireland, the emigration to America, the initiation into 
journalism, the early return to Ireland and admittance into the 
inner circle of Young Ireland’s leaders, the humiliating failure 
of ’48, the disillusioning middle years in the United States in 
the days of the ‘““Know Nothing” party and the height of anti- 
Irish intolerance, when his struggles to elevate his Irish- 
American compatriots were embittered by factional jealousies 
and attacks from his fellow-Irish—all these things are present- 
ed, with McGee’s environment at every stage fully displayed as 
well as his reaction to it. 

The relatively prosperous and respected position of the 
Irish in Canada as compared with their lot in the States, with 
the prospect for himself in the province of a constructive and 
happy career to which the way seemed closed in the republic, 
led to his settlement in Montreal. Promptly he acquired a 
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place of influence in provincial politics, not only among Irish- 
Canadians but among. other groups as well. His persuasive 
eloquence and attractive personality were employed from the 
first in the cause of mutual tolerance and good-will among 
antagonistic creeds and races and sections. From preaching 
a really united province he was soon prophesying a united Brit- 
ish North America, and was one of the first to include in that 
proposal both the Maritime Provinces and the North West. 
The “new nationality” which he envisaged was not a coerced 
uniformity (the evils of which had been impressed upon him 
all too clearly in the “Know Nothing” years in the States) but 
rather a union of diverse elements which should each tolerate 
and respect the others and sink narrow and provincial pre- 
judices in wider interests and larger ideals. Mrs. Skelton re- 
veals the extent of his contribution to the advocacy of federa- 
tion as well as to its promotion in more direct ways as a mem- 
ber of government, and shows how his devotion to the ideal of a 
new nationality in British America made him also an ardent 
champion of British connection and a hostile critic of all, 
especially the Fenians in the United States and Canada, who 
questioned its wisdom, with the result that many sometime 
supporters were alienated. His last political campaign in 
Montreal was a bitter struggle in which he barely gained the 
victory. Then in a few months came his assassination in Ot- 
tawa at Fenian hands. 

Mrs. Skelton is wholly sympathetic in handling her 
hero’s career and character. The shifts of his opinions and 
allegiances are interpreted by her in the light of his tempera- 
ment as acted upon by his environment. His intellectual pro- 
gress was almost entirely self-directed, and it is therefore not 
strange that some of his ideals, such as “liberty,” seem to have 
remained rather nebulous to himself until the end. Circum- 
stances had inevitably a large share in shaping his views and 
determining his actions; but the charge that his shifts of posi- 
tion were evidence of self-seeking and time-serving is repudi- 
ated. He cannot fairly be called a trimmer despite his sus- 
ceptibility to the repulsions and attractions of his environ- 
ment. Had personal advancement at any cost been his prim- 
ary object he would hardly, in the later Canadian years have 
endangered his position with large masses of his Irish consti- 
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tuents in Montreal as he did by his vigorous denunciations of 
the Fenians. The verdict must pronounce him sincere, his 
ardently professed loyalties those of the genuine idealist. 

And his contribution to Canadian development was 
great, despite the brevity of his sojourn here. What he gave 
being chiefly of the spirit, was therefore imponderable but also 
therefore invaluable. The story of the federation movement 
in Canada has little that is spectacular or glamorous. But with 
McGee the matter was not a problem merely of political con- 
venience or economic desirability; his contribution, by way of 
exception, was the sort to fire the imagination and arouse the 
emotions. And his death, though it came after the new feder- 
ation had been established, was in truth a martyrdom in the 
cause. By virtue of his work the spirit of tolerance, fore- 
bearance, mutual respect, and co-operation is the stronger in 
the country to-day. Canadians do well to harbor his memory 
and cherish his ideals. Mrs. Skelton’s volume, doing both in 
admirable fashion fittingly commemorates the centenary of his 
birth. | 

REGINALD G. TROTTER. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


British Politics. 


England has now had six months of Conservative Gov- 
ernment. Up to the present matters may be said to have gone 
pretty much according to schedule. That is to say the country 
has enjoyed the period of peace and security promised by Mr. 
Baldwin, which those of us who remember the spacious days of 
Conservatism as distinct from Coalition anticipated. A Con- 
servative Government with a comfortable majority has been 
described as like a cricket team adopting the cautious and ques- 
tionable policy of “stonewalling”, i.e. blocking the bowling and 
making as few runs as possible; a policy sternly condemned by 
the late Dr. W. G. Grace who was wont to say that the duty of 
a batsman was to make runs or go out. To pursue the analogy 
further, the present Cabinet, in the words of one of the pro- 
minent weeklies, may be regarded as a strong batting side, 
blessed with the good luck of the toss (the mishandling uf the 
General Election by the Labour Party) taking first innings on 
a perfect wicket (a great majority) and facing somewhat in- 
different bowling (a discouraged and disunited opposition). 
Runs have been made but chiefly by those departments whicn 
from the necessity of the case must figure in the public eye 
such, for example, as Finance and Foreign Affairs. For the 
rest things have been kept as quiet as possible no doubt for the 
reason that the Cabinet consists of all three elements within 
the Conservative fold—Diehards, Centre Party men, and en- 
lightened Tories, like the Premier. There have been no resig- 
nations and only one important move due to the death of Mar- 
quis Curzon. 

Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, Editor of the “Atlantic Monthly”, 
in an outspoken article in the “Spectator” on England as he 
finds it, says that the present Parliament is lacking in distinc- 
tion both intellectual and persona!. Probably he is comparing 
things as they are with conditions in the spacious days of 
Gladstone and Disraeli. But even so the present House of 
Lords compares favourably in these respects with that of sixty 
years ago and the House of Commons is much more interesting 
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if possibly less decorous owing to the presence of the Labour 
members and the ladies. 

First as regards personalities. Mr. Baldwin’s reputa- 
tion has been considerably increased. He got his second 
innings and he has profited by his experience during the first. 
By a series of speeches in the House of Commons and on the 
platform he has firmly established himself in the esteem of the 
country. There is no talk of a successor although his liberal 
policy does not commend itself to all branches of the party. 
Mr. Churchill had a great triumph with his Budget, but his 
reputation has been somewhat on the wane since. More 
especially is he on the defensive regarding the return to the 
Gold Standard. Mr. Chamberlain has managed Foreign 
Affairs without making a bad blunder but his speeches are 
wearisome and lacking in novelty. Commenting on a recent 
speech of his on the Chinese question one of the Labour mem- 
bers said he had known ail that the Foreign Secretary had 
taken an hour and a half to say since he was in the third form 
at school. On the other hand Mr. Neville Chamberlain has 
enormously increased his reputation. The “Spectator” de- 
scribes him as the outstanding success of the present adminis- 
tration. “There is’, it says, “a pleasant sense of security 
when any subject connected with the Health Ministry is under 
discussion, due to the certainty that the Government reply will 
be clear, incisive and correct”. It is said that underlying the 
recent crisis in the Cabinet over the cruisers was an attempt to 
get rid of Mr. Bridgeman, First Lord of Admiralty, but if so 
he appears to have weathered the storm and the fact that the 
Premier placed the negotiations between coal owners and 
miners at first in his hands would seem to indicate that his 
Chief, at any rate, places reliance in his powers of persuasion. 

Turning to the Opposition, the Liberal Party may be 
said to be still at sixes and sevens. Mr. Lloyd George’s recent 
protestation that “we are now happily reunited’, has some of 
the conviction taken out of it by his continuing in a minatory 
way. “There is nothing which depresses more than the feel- 
ing or suspicion that there are differences of opinion among 
the commanders, or the sub-commanders, or the people who 
think they can command, or the many people who think they 
ought tocommand”. That is indeed one of the drawbacks of 
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the party at present. There is a plethora of commanders. Sir 
_ John Simon, Mr. Runciman and Capt. Wedgwood Benn in turn 
take up the leadership. The last mentioned has, it is generally 
admitted by colleagues and opponents alike, greatly enhanced 
his reputation. He possesses two characteristics which are 
assets in parliamentary life. First he has an angelic count- 
enance and an engaging manner so that he retains his popu- 
larity even with his enemies. Secondly he has an uncanny 
power of luring an opponent into atrap. The opposition to the 
Budget gradually passed into his hands, even the Labour Party 
abandoning the chase in the report stage and Mr. Lloyd George 
being conspicuous by his absence. The Liberal Leaders it 
may be said did not add to their reputation by their attack on 
the Speaker. ? 

As regards the Labour Party, Mr. Ramsay MacDon- 
ald’s leadership is not seriously contested. During the passage 
of the Finance Bill he, like Mr. Lloyd George, suffered eclipse at 
the hands of a subordinate the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Mr. Philip Snowden. An interesting phenomenon has been the 
championing of Imperial preference by members of the party 
notably by Mr. Thomas who has come out as an imperialist of 
the first water. , 

What are the chances of an alternative government? 
None in the meantime. Mr. Lloyd George is still hunting for 
afresh programme. As he rightly said, “You cannot attract 
the multitude or feed them with stale manna’. He promises a 
report by a committee of very able experts on the question of 
the land to be issued soon. If it encounters the reception of a 
similar report on Coal and Power recently issued under the 
auspices of the Liberal Party it will not attract or feed many 
mouths. The truth is that there will be no serious Opposition 
as there will be no chance of an alternative government until 
Liberalism and Labour (that is Labour as distinct from Com- 
munism) unite. There are probably only two barriers to such 
a union, these are the personalities of the two leaders—Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Ramsay McDonald. So long as either 
one of these retains his post there can be no true co-operation, 
far less combination. 

Meanwhile Lord Oxford is still the most weighty person- 
ality in the parties of the left—even in the House of Lords he 
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remains so. It was unfortunate that there was a contest for 
the Chancellorship of Oxford University. Lord Cave will, it is 
true, occupy the position with dignity and distinction but as 
the “Spectator” says, ‘‘for sheer distinction Lord Oxford cer- 
tainly stands above Lord Cave. The Prime Minister of 1914 
will be remembered for ever in British History and so far as 
scholarship counts, Lord Oxford and his sons are probably the 
most remarkable family of which Oxford can boast to-day”. 


The Budget. 


The main achievement of the Government has been the 
Budget. Mr. Churchill’s introduction of his first finance 
measure was a great personal triumph. He has born the brunt 
of the attack throughout the debates leaving little for his lieu- 
tenant—Mr. Walter Guiness to do. He has exhibited unusual 
debating power and has at times had outbursts of real elo- 
quence. Nevertheless there is some doubt about the wisdom of 
certain parts of the Finance Bill and, as stated, the return to 
the Gold Standard is criticised by many. The reduction of the 
income tax by sixpence in the pound amounting in many cases, 
where the income is nearly all earned, to almost a shilling, is a 
measure which will afford great relief to those who are most 
in need of it. Mr. Churchill has promised reduction of some 
millions each year in the cost of the public services in the 
future but this year there is actually an increase. Three parts 
of the Finance Bill have given rise to keen controversy. In 
the first place the restoration of the McKenna Duties has been 
keenly attacked by the orthodox Cobdenites but as the re-im- 
position was promised by the Prime Minister at the General 
Election it has caused no surprise. The imposition of a Cus- 
toms duty on silk and of a Customs and Excise duty on arti- 
ficial silk has given rise to a storm of criticism and Mr. 
Churchill has been forced to modify his proposals. The Pen- 
sions Bill, managed in large part by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
has met with a mixed welcome. Conservatives have not re- 
ceived it with any degree of enthusiasm. The Liberals are 
divided on the question of a contributory scheme. Capt. 
Wedgwood Benn in an article in the “Contemporary Review” 
for July discusses some of the anomalies under the proposed 
scheme and concludes that we must await the full development 
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of the plan which will be a matter of time. The Labour Party 
is entirely opposed to the contributory principle but doubtless 
the unenthusiastic phalanxes of the Government will duly pass 
such proposals as Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Sir Douglas 
Hogg think fit to present. 


Foreign Affairs. 


Turning to the question of Foreign Affairs, the domin- 
ant matter has been the German Security Pact. It will be 
remembered that the proposals came spontaneously from Ger- 
many and they were made separately in the four allied 
capitals. Put in a nut shell the proposals are as follows:—- 
That Germany is willing to renounce all hope or intention of 
recovering lost territory in the west, either by war or by diplo- 
macy. In the east (that is, so far as Poland, Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia are concerned) she hopes and intends to se- 
cure rectification of frontiers by peaceful means. There are, 
it will be recalled, several alterations of territory on Germany’s 
eastern frontier, the result of the peace, which are particularly 
galling to her. This is notably the case with the Danzig cor- 
ridor by which Poland gains access to the Baltic sea and by 
which East Prussia is split into two parts. The distinction 
between east and west is obvious in the case of Great Britain. 
She is intimately concerned with the question of the western 
frontier only remotely with the eastern. With France how- 
ever it is different, as she has commitments in the east which 
may necessitate her intervention, say in a war between Russia 
and Poland. Here British and French interests therefore 
differ somewhat. Moreover France desires to specify certain 
provisions which she wished to introduce, notably the right to 
transport troops through German territory in the event of 
France being drawn into an eastern conflict. 

The proposals having been made separately in the allied 
capitals it was right and proper that the replies be sent in- 
dividually although it was obviously desirable that there should 
be unanimity amongst the allies. Mr. Briand’s draft reply was 
accordingly submitted to the British Cabinet on May 19th. lt 
was found impossible to agree to the French interpretation of 
what the pact secured and negotiations began, ending in a 
meeting between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Briand at Geneva 
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on June 6th, when an agreement was reached. The French 
note representing a compromise on some of the points at issue 
was despatched to Germany on June 16th. On June 6th there 
was sent to Berlin the text of the Allied Communication on 
Germany’s failure to carry out fully the disarmament clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles. These two documents came up 
for consideration in the Reichstag and Herr Stresemann had 
his hands full in inducing his Cabinet to issue a second note, 
which would not close the door to negotiations. German 
susceptibilities were in the meantime being placated by a hast- 
ening of the evacuation programme which has now been com- 
pleted so far as the Ruhr is concerned. The tone of the second 
German note is extremely conciliatory but it firmly rejects Mr. 
Briand’s interpretation of the original offer although not in 
such a way to give offence. There is to be a round table con- 
ference when verbal negotiations may smooth over most of 
the difficulties. ‘Thus the matter stands. 

The question of Germany’s entrance into the League of 
Nations is related to the Security Pact. Germany’s entrance 
into the League is regarded by France as an essential condition 
of any Pact, and by Great Britain as one of its most desirable 
fruits. The Germans do not see the necessity of connecting 
the two together but they are willing to accept the Allied point 
of view. Unfortunately they stipulate in their note that there 
must be a modification of the Convenant of the League in re- 
spect of disarmament. If Germany insists upon this her entry 
may in the words of the ‘Manchester Guardian” “be inde- 
finitely delayed’. It would be wiser for her to enter the 
League first and then from within to press for alteration of 
the Covenant. 


The Cabinet and the Cruisers. 


As already mentioned there has been a first class Cabinet 
row between the Exchequer and the Admiralty. At one stage 
resignations were spoken of and matters appeared to have 
reached a deadlock. There was however one partner to the 
quarrel who could look on matters from both sides and that was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. “Punch” humorously de- 
picts the two Churchills—the First Lord of 1912 and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of 1925 dealing with Mr. Bridge- 
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man. The inevitable result of a compromise was reached 
after the Premier and Ear] Balfour had exerted themselves in 
the interests of peace. In the end the settlement favours the 
Admiralty point of view, though it does not meet the full de- 
mands of the Sea Lords for this year. Four cruisers will be 
laid down, two at once and two later in the year. The four 
vessels will cost eight million pounds. The agreement is said 
to cover a number of years ahead and to involve the replace- 
ment of the whole cruiser fleet within ten years. The Admir- 
alty have therefore won the day. Mr. Churchill has however 
strong backing even within his own party in his forceful re- 
sistance to extravagance in one particular type of ship whose 
defensive power is rapidly lessening as air power becomes more 
important. The obstinacy of the Admiralty in this particular 
respect has special relation to the Japanese programme of 
cruiser construction. 
AWE 


The Coal Trade Disputes. 


It is rather remarkable that at the same time Coal Strikes 
actual or potential are the all important topic in Canada, in the 
United States and in Great Britain. In Canada the strike is 
due to a disagreement between the miners on the one hand, 
who are permeated with Bolchevism (vid. press)—and who 
certainly had a jolly scrap with the dismounted police last May 
—and on the other hand the BESCO, a company largely com- 
posed of British financiers such as Col. Morden and Ld. 
Beaverbrook. It has finally been terminated by an offer from 
the new Nova Scotia Premier to sacrifice royalties to allow the 
rate demanded to be paid to the miners. Certainly it may be 
cheaper for the public to pay as tax-payers rather than as 
consumers. 

In the United States there has been considerable sparring 
between operators and miners. The former wish to reduce 
wages and cancel the expiring agreement made at the last 
strike of happy memory—when we all used bituminous lan- 
guage about bituminous coal. They have hung out a warning 
notice that the Hard Coal Trade wont stand the old riotous 
method of living. There is so much natural substitute in some 
of the coal that the public have got used to substitutes. As 
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far as Canada is concerned Welsh coal is making consider- 
able inroads on the Pennsylvania product. The miners seem 
to feel there is something in this or at any rate it is an argu- 
ment likely to go down with the public, and as in the United 
States trades unions act like capitalists—and are capitalists 
very often—they are concentrating on an inoffensive little de- 
mand that the operators shall collect their dues for them, at 
the pithead so to speak. The operators refusing this— 
though it is in practice widely prevalent—the two parties are 
retiring to their tents. The next move will be up to some per- 
spiring State-Governor, or failing him the President, so that 
the slogan “Keep Cool With Coolidge’? may have a new and 
sinister significance this winter. 

The coal crisis in Britain involves much more far-reach- 
ing issues. If there was a strike it would widen to include the 
Triple Alliance which would virtually mean industrial war 
with some threat of revolution behind it. On the one hand it 
is a predominantly bourgeois and capitalist government in 
power. Extreme Laborites or Communists could ask for no 
more patent ranging of forces, for the contest would sweep the 
sober Trades Unionists into their arms. The ‘war’ spirit 
would spread at a time when unparalleled unemployment af- 
forded all the inflammable material necessary. On the other 
hand those Trade Unionists who have recently held office know 
fully the grave consequences involved. Also they have no de- 
sire to be stampeded by their own wild men. The tension has 
been removed by a substantial government concession or sur- 
render, in a guarantee to subsidise the industry by £10,000,000 
in order to enable the rate of pay to be maintained. This is 
the first step towards nationalisation, for if the government 
becomes a share-holder to this extent in the coal mines, it is 
not going to bea sleeping partner. The latest news is that the 
crisis has been renewed by Labor objection to the make-up of 
the Commission which is to inquire into the coal trade, and the 
terms of inquiry. Here then we have an industrial struggle 
still threatening which cuts deep into the sinews of life. One 
can imagine how Russia rubs its hands in glee. It will need alf 
the traditional moderation of the British in political questions 
to find a solution or a compromise to the question. Meanwhile 
will the railway-men demand a subsidy to meet their demands? 
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A Dominion Election. 


The air has been full of talk of a Dominion Election this 
fall, but somehow it seems to have blown over owing to a cool 
wind from Nova Scotia, where has happened one of those volte- 
face which have been a feature of recent politics since the time 
when the lamps of all the German Royalties went out over 
night. 

To judge by the press two prerequisites to a satisfactory 
election are for the Conservatives to discover a leader, and for 
the Liberals to discover a policy. For the former even Mr. Bou- 
rassa has been mentioned as a possible choice, which does not 
suggest that the proponents of the idea think Conservative pro- 
spects very rosy, unless the proposal itself is an attempt to 
solve the problem of how to secure for the Conservative party | 
the good Conservative vote of Quebec. That vote however 
seems quite content with the Liberal party as at present con- 
stituted. Progressive currents from the West may urge the 
ship of state on a certain course but an eastern hand holds the 
tiller and maintains a via media, which while dissatisfying the 
advocates of a national policy is far from the Liberal Pro- 
gram of 1919. 

The suggested reform of the Senate has not materialised 
Indeed the Senate seems to have acted as a guardian of the 
treasury in cutting down the large-handed relief the govern- 
ment proposed for that part of the electorate who were suffer- 
ers by the Home Bank. However a little of the money so saved 
seems to be ear-marked by a fine stroke of altruism to the relief 
of Grand Trunks. Doubtless it was a gentle comment on the 
difference in treatment of the two sufferers made in these 
columns last November, which has occasioned the difference! 

The most important political idea in the air is however the 
proposal, subsequent to a Senate committee on the question, 
that there be a sort of merger of the C.P.R. and the C.N.RS 
managed by five directors from each and five co-opted direc- 
tors. The C.P.R. was recently described in a Montreal paper 
as the only solvent railway in the world, and the same journal 
dubbed the National System, Canada’s most disastrous failure. 
All this may be perfectly true and certainly the supporters 
of Madame C.P.R. have never in the slightest degree spared the 
reputation and integrity of her sister line, but if a table rase 
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were made of the past, the credit and standing of the two sys- 
tems would probably show little difference. Equally it has been 
evident that the C.P.R. has felt the stress of competition in 
these hard times for railway companies. The stories current a 
few years ago were of the new smartness and esprit de corps of 
the National operators. Now they refer to their aggressiveness. 
Before 1918 the wary old Lord Shaughnessy was coming out 
with his idea of a merger, an excellent business proposition for 
the C.P.R. it seemed to a layman—heads I win, tails I can’t lose, 
as the merger went. But the bare suggestion pointed to the need 
of the merger. And now comes along a semi-official scheme. 
The kernel of it is of course the eliminating of wasteful com- 
petition and needless duplications. Railway people will tell 
you one of the problems of transportation is the ‘return car’, 
which went off joyously full and has to stay blocking sidings 
till he can get a haul back. In our last coal troubles half the 
difficulty was shortage of available cars on the right side of 
an international boundary line. (‘Let Ontario go hang’, said 
the Peoria traffic manager). It is items like this that combin- 
ation will smooth out, for there can be no doubt when big cor- 
porations set to work to do a thing they will do it properly. If 
the government find some solution for the Railway Problem it 
will be a big success; also it will have been done in agreement 
with the Opposition, which means that the government is not 
merely a party in office but the executive of the Nation. 


Way Down in Tennessee. 


The evolution dispute at Dayton has attracted even more 
attention than the cave man of Kentucky last year, or Amund- 
sen’s fine failure to reach the Pole by aeroplane. It would al- 
most appear that episodes of this nature in the consulship of 
Coolidge were part of the inward turning movement in the 
United States and an attempt on the part of newspaper syndi- 
cates to have domestic news that make as good headlines as any 
question of external affairs. In this case however the outside 
world has taken as much interest in the dispute as the home 
consumer of news. French learned societies, German scien- 
tists, British publicists, and Tibetan philosophers have all made 
statements on the matter. Behind this wide spread interest in 
a trial of this kind there is of course the standpoint from which 
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the rest of the world envisages the United States at this pres- 
ent time, when she stands in complacent isolation on her high 
plateau of material prosperity. The natural question is “Does 
the United States deserve this success, or is it fortuitous?” 
Such an incident as the Dayton trial is a kind of flash-light 
photograph into the recesses and depths of the American mind, 
and the result leaves Europe somewhat reassured. Possibly 
Hellas had some such consolations in the days of Philip of 
Macedon. But it is questionable if the presumptions of Eu- 
rope are quite well found. It is true that the reports of the 
Dayton trial reproduce faithfully the genuine Babbit atmos- 
phere in their genuine journalistic periods. Bryan has proved 
satisfyingly true to type and the issue which he chose for his 
last stand for publicity is a complete index of the man and his 
circle. But what is astounding is the naive ignorance which 
Darrow’s cross examination of him revealed. He had appar- 
ently never taken the trouble nor had the least desire to ac- 
quaint himself with any questions pertinent to his case at all. 
He was the perfect stand-patter. It was a mark of the acute- 
ness of Darrow, baulked as he had been in his previous line of 
attack, that he was able to accomplish so much in this sudden- 
ly conceived turning movement. But Darrow himself seems tu 
have nothing out of the way but his acuteness. There is no 
evidence of breadth or depth about him. What would he be 
doing in that galley if there were? 

We are still left with the question, partly answered by the 
self portraiture of Judge Railston, as to how Tennessee, “‘one 
of the greatest states in the union’, could in these latter days 
have passed suchalaw. We know that there are Fundament- 
alists and Modernists who rage mightly together. We know 
that modern criticism proceding with rapid steps has rapidly 
undermined the whole fabric of traditional belief, and also that 
higher criticism when combined with immaturity of thought 
and expression may give justifiabie offence in many quarters. 

But was not this particular question settled two genera- 
tions ago in the Huxley-Wilberforce controversies, and was not 
a certain neutrality established between science and religion? 
Not for Tennessee in the wider or narrower sense! When this 
question was fought out in England it was in an aristocratic 
atmosphere. The penny paper had not even arisen, and the 
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question passed clean over the head of the wayfaring man, leav- 
ing him in the mass indifferent to it. He left it to his betters. 
In the next generation the wayfaring man had largely given up 
churchgoing. 

But the United States are a democracy where all men are 
equal and all men have their opinions on any question which the 
organs of publicity bring to their notice forcibly enough. Such 
organs to a certain extent serve as Encyclopaedias and so in 
popular form, through discussion and propaganda information 
is spread and opinions are formed. Dayton, Tennessee is ripe 
for a series of lectures on elementary biology or geology—it 
should be perfectly easy to evade the law by simply heading 
each paragraph or period “it is wrong to believe’”—and such a 
series would be a great improvement on K.K.K. lodge-meetings 
or “Radio Statio Bkl.” The Chicago Co-operative Quartette 
will sing ‘Star of My Soul’, followed by closing prices for dress- 
ed pork”—Brk, Brk, Brk, (static). But Ghandi has missed 
his milieu. He should await his place in the British quota and 
then procede to Florida or Texas and there fast on Main Street 
until he had broken down some inhibition or prohibition which 
stood in the way of the perfect law of liberty or love. 


Two Quotations. 


I. “The late war has left many inheritances with us. Among 
them is the tendancy on the part of the American public to ac- 
cept anything that has speed and conservation as its motto; to 
forfeit all customs and comforts of former days and to treat 
life as purely a business enterprise, leaving very little time for 
relaxation and personal consideration. It is rather depressing 
these days to witness both men and women in all walks of life, 
from the man in the ditch to the learned business and profes- 
sional man, tired as they must be from either their manual or 
mental labors, lined up with a tray in their hand slowly moving 
along a service counter selecting their food and beverage and 
carrying it to a table, where, with all haste possible, they con- 
sume the same and make way for others, and that has become 
the daily routine of the many. This inheritance of the con- 
servation period of the late war is gradually but surely bring- 
ing about the annihilation of the mechanic in the industry, and 
it is infinitely a duty on our part to find the means by which we 
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can turn this tide of popular custom and revert back to the day 
when people allotted themselves sufficient time for the enjoy- 
ment and comforts of their meals; to the day when service was 
the watchword and the art of preparing the food was the key 
to success.” (American Waiters International Congress). 

The above extract is a token that the American Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees International Union is fully alive to a 
menace of the age, and that its president. is able to express 
himself in a trenchant and graphic style. But are the Hotels 
and Restaurants entirely blameless themselves? Even in one 
of Canada’s ‘swagger’ hotels a waiter has been seen to bring a 
finger bowl and a bill at the same time, which surely is a hint 
to depart so that he can reset your table and get his work 
through at once. And what ordinary local hotel ever thinks 
of having a boy bring your coffee in its rotunda, even at a 
small additional cost. This criticism apart one must pay full 
tribute to the magnificent cadences which close the period 
‘“‘when service was the watchword and the art of preparing the 
food was the key to success”’. 

If instead of blasé waiters, the audience had been a mass 
meeting of cafeteriers what thunderous applause would have 
greeted it. 

In this connection a parallel extract is of some interest. 

II. Copy of an order of King Henry VII. for one day’s pro- 
vision for one of the Ladies of Honour of Catherine of Aragon. 
—We will and command you to allow daily from henceforth 
unto our right dear and well beloved Lady Lucy, into her cham- 
ber, the diet and fare hereafter ensuying. 

1. Every morning at breakfast a sirloin of beef at our 
kitchen, one loaf at our pantry bar, and a gallon of ale at our 
buttery bar. 

2. At dinner a piece of beef, a stroke of roast, and a re- 
ward at our said kitchen, and a gallon of ale at our buttery bar. 

3. At afternoon a loaf of bread at our pantry bar and half 
a gallon of ale at our buttery bar. 

4, At super a mess of porage, a piece of mutton and a re- 
ward at our said kitchen, a loaf of bread and a gallon of ale. 

5. At after super half a gallon of wine at our cellar bar. 

6. At our chaundrye bar in winter every night, one pre- 
ket and 4 sizes of wax, with 8 candles and one torch. 
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7. At our pitcher house 6 white cups. 

And at every time of our moving, one whole cart for the 
carriage of her stuff.— 

When the staggering scullions had conveyed all the sir- 
loins, gallons of ale, rewards, strokes of roast down to the 
“preket and four sizes of wax at our chaundrye bar” to-all “our 
dear and well beloved Lady Lucies”’, when at last to the notes 
of lute and dulcimer. 


“Phoebe sat, sweet she sat, 
Sweet sat Phoebe’’. 


Then indeed in quite a different sense must have threaten- 
ed “the annihilation of the mechanic in the industry”. 


As is usual when the Governor-General’s term is expiring 
there are a series of paragraphs in the papers about a possible 
successor. One hears first a semi-royalty mentioned, then a 
peer, then possibly another. One learns with some astcnish- 
ment that the name of such and such a distinguished person- 
age has been well received in Canadian circles. 

Whether these rumours are published on the authority of 
the newspapers it is hard tosay. They have the appearance of 
kites flown in the air. But surely it would be more becoming 
and more dignified if the responsibility for the selection lay 
purely with the Crown, in whatever sense it be regarded, and 
the Canadian Government or Parliament of the day. No pleb- 
iscite is taken after the newspaper paragraphs referred to; 
there is not even correspondence on the subject in the press. 
The only means of forming an opinion, if such were desired, is 
from various coteries round Trafalgar Square or at Ottawa, in 
Toronto and Montreal clubs. 

We may at times over-do our democratic spirit, but this 
surely is not the way of democracy. As to the kind of person- 
age Canada desires for a Governor-General, certain qualifica- 
tions are fairly obvious. A Garter, pure and simple, is dis- 
qualified from the start with the great majority of Canadians. 
We like to see a man who has made good on his own merits, 
whatever his sphere may be. What happier choice could have 
been made than the present one of Canada’s own general, or 
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than the Duke of Connaught, keen, efficient, the beau ideal of 
a Royal Personage! There is no question also that a Gover- 
nor-General should present in every sense of the word. It 
would be a gross ineptitude to name anybody, but there should 
be a certain order, an invisible college one might say, from 
whose ranks alone our Governor-Generals were drawn. It 
might even include ‘Elder Statesmen’ and other Dominion pre- 
miers. 
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With this issue of the Queen’s Quarterly an old practice is 
being resumed. Many years ago each issue of the Quarterly 
contained News Notes of Queen’s but, of recent years these 
Notes have been circulated along with ballot papers relating 
to the election of Trustees. It is felt that the incorporation of 
the local news in the Quarterly will increase the interest of 
graduates in their own publication. 

As these Notes are being compiled word has come of the 
sudden and unexpected death of Principal Gordon. The news 
will bring sadness not only to the hundreds of graduates who 
passed through the University during his years of office, but 
also to the multitudes in the Dominion whose lives he had 
touched. In this issue of the Quarterly is a slight apprecia- 
tion of one who was so great a figure in the educational world 
and who is remembered with such gratitude by Queen’s Uni- 
versity. For nearly sixty years he had taken a large part in 
Canadan life. His ministry in Ottawa, in Winnipeg and in 
Halifax, his occupancy of the Chair of Systematic Theology in 
Pine Hill College, and his fifteen years of service as Head of 
Queen’s made him one of the best known figures in the Domin- 
ion. The sympathy of all goes out to the members of his 
family and especially to Miss W. Gordon, who had devoted her 
life to him since the death of his wife. His funeral took place 
from Grant Hall, on Thursday, September third. 

Three new appointments have been made to the staff of 
the University by the Trustees. Professor Herbert A. Heaton 
of the University of Adelaide, Australia, was offered the Head- 
ship of the Department of Economics and has accepted the 
position. Professor Heaton was a student of Leeds Univer- 
sity and of the London School of Economics. He is the author 
of a notable book upon the wool industry and he has made a 
special study of various forms of land settlement in the Brit- 
ish dominions. He lectured in Queen’s University for twuo 
months in the end of last year with great acceptance. It is 
believed that he will fully maintain the high standard set im 
this department by Dr. Adam Shortt and Dr. Skelton. Pro- 
fessor W. A. Mackintosh has been raised to the status of Full 
Professor. 
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To the Headship of the Department of English,vacant by the 
resignation of Prof. B. K. Sandwell, the Trustees have appoint- 
ed Professor George Herbert Clarke, Head of the Department 
of English in the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Professor Clarke was born in England and educated in Can- 
ada at the Woodstock Collegiate and McMaster University. 
He then pursued graduate work in the University of Chicago 
and had a valuable experience in that city in journalism. His 
first teaching position was the Chair of English in Mercer 
University. After service in the Peabody College for Teachers 
he then moved to the University of Tennessee to become 
Head of the Department of English there. During the latter 
portion of the war he served the British Government as a 
member of the editorial staff of the Ministry of Information. 
At the close of the war the State of Tennessee required that 
all employees of the State should be or become American citi- 
zens. Professor Clarke preferred to maintain his Canadian 
nationality and left the State University to teach in the Uni- 
versity of the South. Since he has held the Chair at Sewanee he 
has put new life into the Sewanee Review and has given it 
quite a position among the more serious magazines of this 
continent. Professor Clarke has been a productive scholar. 
Since his college days he has been a writer of poetry and has 
published “At the Shrine and Other Poems’. His two Antho- 
logies of War Poetry are well known. He has also published 
“Some Reminiscences and Early Letters of Sidney Lanier’; 
“The Ring and the Book, an Exposition’; ‘Hamlet, the 
Tragedy of Inaction” and other volumes. He is at present en- 
gaged on a work dealing with John Masefield. Professor 
Clarke has travelled widely and is master of a wide range of 
foreign literature. 

Some months ago Professor Lothrop accepted a position 
in his old tite of Oberlin and has left Queen’s to our great 
regret. Professor J. F. Logan of the Department of Bio- 
Chemistry, McGill University, has been appointed to replace 
Dr. Lothrop in this important and difficult subject. 


BUILDINGS: 

The Women’s Residence has been completed and is to be 
formally opened by Lady Byng upon the 7th of November. it 
stands on the site of the old school at the corner of University 
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Avenue and Alice Street, and is a great addition to the 
University buildings. It contains sleeping accommoda- 
tion for about sixty girls and a dining-room and Union space 
for about one hundred and eighty. The University has ac- 
quired the Goodwin House on the other side of Alice Street and 
the property of the late Mr. G. M. Macdonnell on University 
Avenue, and these three buildings will be used for the accom- 
modation of the women students in the University. The 
Committee of ladies which controls the management of the 
Residence is most anxious that Ban Righ Hall, as the new 
building is called, should become the centre of all the activities 
of the Levana Society. 


Miss Hilda Laird, Arts ’18, has been appointed as Dean of 
Women in succession to Mrs. W. E. McNeill, who has given 
fourteen years of splendid service to the University. On leav- 
ing college Miss Laird took a library course in the United 
States and then held a position in the Library of the League 
of Nations in Geneva. She has recently been employed in the 
New York State Library at Albany. She will have the oppor- 
tunity, as Head of the Residence, of creating something new. 
It is needless to say that she comes of a family greatly hon- 
oured in the life of the University. 


The Old Medical Building, burned a year ago, has now 
been rebuilt. The top storey has been removed and it is now 
possible to see the building as it was originally intended to be. 
The fire gutted the whole interior and fire-proof materials 
have been used wholly in the reconstruction. And so this 
building, which was becoming a little down at heels, is now one 
of the most convenient and permanent properties of the Uni- 
versity. The original walls were in splendid condition and 
bore evidence of the faithfulness of the builders of 1859. 

The new Clinical Wards in the Hospital and the new 
Pathological Laboratories are almost completed aiid will be 
opened upon the 16th of October, Convocation Day. By the 
erection of these new Wards the new hospital block is almost 
completed. What now remains to be done is the remodelling 
of the older part of the Hospital. When this is finished the 
Kingston General Hospital will be one of the most complete 
institutions in the country. And the University, limiting, as 
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it does, the number of entrants to Medicine, should be in a 
singularly favoured position educationally. 


STUDENTS’ UNION. 

A few months ago it seemed as though the students would 
be able to acquire the Orphans’ Home on Union Street and 
convert it into a much needed Students’ Union. The opera- 
tion of various remedial Acts, such as the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act, has lessened the work of the Orphans’ Home to a 
point at which a much smaller building would serve the pur- 
poses of that organization. Difficulties have, however, arisen 
in the negotiation and it is possible that another scheme may 
be set before the graduates and the undergraduates. The 
Alma Mater Society is keenly interested in the progress of the 
scheme and nothing would do more to maintain the Queen’s 
spirit than a central place which would be the meeting ground 
of all the Faculties. At present the lack of any such Union 
tends, with the growth of the University, to reduce the cohe- 
ison between the various Faculties. 


ATHLETICS. 

So far as can be seen at present we are likely once again 
to have a powerful football team containing many of the play- 
ers who have made athletic history during the last few 
years. Never, however, was there a group of men less given 
to counting chickens before they were hatched than the 
Queen’s athletes. The strength of Toronto and of McGill in- 
deed is too obvious to allow training and practice to be lightly 
regarded. And, if we again win the Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship, it will be as the result of hard work and self sacri- 
fice. 

It is to be hoped that the new Hockey Rink, so successful 
in its design, will awaken a fresh interest in hockey just as the 
Stadium seemed to bring with it a new spirit in football. 

The Queen’s graduates will rejoice to hear in this connec- 
tion that Colonel Constantine has been appointed to succeedSir 
Archibald Macdonell as Commandant of the Royal Military 
College. The friendly relationship between these two institu- 
tions does a great deal for each and some of the notable suc- 
cesses attained by these colleges in the athletic world of recent 
years may be ascribed to the many opportunities of strenuous 
and good-humoured practice. 


140. 


PRINCIPAL TAYLOR’S EULOGY OF LATE DR. GORDON 


The following tribute was paid to the late Rev. Dr. D. M. 
Gordon, Principal Emeritus of Queen’s University, by Prin- 
cipal R. Bruce Taylor at the funeral which was held Thursday, 
Sept. 3, in Grant Hall:— 

“The man to whom death comes in honored old age, 
swiftly, painlessly, surrounded by his loved ones and enveloped 
by the affection and regard of a wide-flung community, may 
indeed be counted fortunate. For Principal Gordon had had 
these ten years during which, withdrawn from strife and toil, 
he had been able to look back and to measure his work. Al- 
ways a man of friendship he had held to him his old friends, 
and for the student to visit Kingston without having shaken 
his old Principal by the hand would have been held by most to 
have been the extreme of impiety. If he did not die in his 
labors, he died surrounded by them, and remembered for them 
by us who meet here to-day. So short is time and so few our 
years that some of us think of him only as old; and yet his 
erect carriage and his square shoulders, the medals that he was 
entitled to wear, were all evidence of the physical force of the 
man known to the world mainly as the student, the preacher, 
and the administrator. His mental gifts were obvious to all. 
His speech, his writing, his administration, were all witness of 
a mind that worked swiftly and keenly. But beyond all that 
there was about him a personal charm and a courtesy that 
never failed. Who shall say how it is that we are drawn to 
another? Certain it is that Principal Gordon’s bearing, his 
fine face, his straight and honest eyes, made us feel that here 
was a man who could, if he wished, shroud himself in official 
dignity but who could also be, where he gave himself, the 
friendliest and most considerate of men. 

“Because he was, through so many years, Principal of 
Queen’s, his earlier activities by which he had made a great 
place are apt to be obscured. It hag been noted as a strange 
feature in the life of Canada, a young and democratic country, 
that it has not the trust in youth of an older land. Dr. Gor- 
don, at all events, met no such barrier. He was only twenty- 
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two when, after a distinguished career as a student here and 
in Scotland, he was invited to the ministry of the historic St. 
Andrew’s Church in Ottawa. While there he toured the West 
and was one of the first travellers to pass through scenes so 
familiar to-day. He had seen Confederation; he saw the West 
before it was opened up. His life moved in national and reli- 
gious and social experiment, and so he went from Ottawa to 
Winnipeg, from the settled, comparatively easy thing, to the 
hard, sometimes crude but entrancing thing, the creation of 
a new land. And then from the West to the East he moved, 
from Winnipeg to Halifax, to the old, settled, scholarly coun- 
try looking out upon the eastward sea. From the pulpit he 
was called to the Professor’s Chair to expound the doctrines 
of the faith in which he had been reared. A great writer has 
drawn attention to the contrast between the theology of Calvin 
and the gentleness and sympathy of the characters it has pro- 
duced, and it was indeed fitting that one so full of affection 
for his fellows and so patient with their faults should have 
been the expounder to fortunate students of a faith that never 
hid the possibilities of life for evil as well as for good. 

“Principal Grant had been his lifelong friend and their 
careers had run along curiously parallel lines. When Grant 
died in harness he spoke of Gordon as one who might carry 
his load. And so it was ordered, to the great benefit of this 
University. When Dr. Gordon took up his work in Queen’s, 
one great issue had been definitely settled. Queen’s was going 
to remain in the place where it had been founded and to de- 
velop along its own lines. But that point having been settled, 
materials of development had to be secured. In the first few 
years of Dr. Gordon’s administration one building after 
another was erected largely through the sympathetic interest 
of the Government of Ontario, and the spirit of the place came 
to have a worthy embodiment. 

“It was well that there was this quiet time before the 
next great Queen’s controversy broke. Grant had felt 
that separation was inevitable between the Presbyterian 
Church and the University it had created. Dr. Gordon was 
of the same view on the general matter of policy, but was not 
clear that the time for separation had come. He lived, how- 
ever, to see the cleavage made, and his own great personal 
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qualities and charity of spirit prevented the matter of policy 
from degenerating into a mere strife of individuals. He had 
the great gift of being able to express a view with clearness 
and decision in words that left no wound. He would never lose 
a friend for the sake of an epigram. His whole habit of mind 
led to under statement rather than to over emphasis. He had 
himself under governance. Within there must have been a 
temper that could occasionally boil, for a man with his gifts 
and his physique had nothing of the neutral about him, but 
his influence in debate was for sanity and tolerance. The 
quality that he had shown so often, years before he came to 
Queen’s, in ecclesiastical life, stood him in good stead here. 
The result was that men trusted him even where they did not 
agree with him. He was more than his opinions, and his 
opinions carried weight because he was what he was. 

In all public discussion his shyness and reserve showed 
itself. He was not a man with his ear to the ground. He did 
not shape his policies by listening to what others were saying, 
nor did he have the power, said to belong to a modern states- 
man, of reading what was passing in the other man’s mind. 
He gave his best powers to the problem in hand, and for him- 
self and in the quiet he made his decision. He never allowed 
his interest in affairs to rob him of the happiness of his home 
life and those who had the privilege of being his guests car- 
ried with them a memory ineffaceable, of simplicity and of 
sincerity. 

What he has done for Queen’s is manifest to all who will 
open their eyes. What he did through his long extended min- 
istry is known only to the hearts of those who were moved by 
it and remain. And for us here, who knew him as statesman 
and as friend, there is a picture not ever to be obliterated of a 
man who in spirit as well as in body was straight and strong, 
tolerant of others though rigid with himself. And the rev- 
enue of it all—for this man did not seek things for himself— 
is the reverent affection which has drawn us here to-day. 
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THE CANADIAN WHEAT POOLS 


ee) 


INCE Canadians ceased to grind their grain in the hand- 
mills distributed to the Loyalists and began to carry it to 
the nearest grist mill, the problems of grain marketing have 
never been far from the circle of national attention. The 
famous English Corn Laws gave a preference to Canadian 
grain but the export trade could not be permanently estab- 
lished in those days before the railway and the steamboat. “A 
bloody war and a good harvest” and some other factors 
achieved this in the fifties and sixties of the last century, and 
the Canadian grain trade came under government regulation 
first in 1858. Grading was adopted ten years later. While the 
Homestead Law, McCormick’s binder and the railway aided a 
great westward movement of wheat-growers in the U. §S., 
the wheat trade in Canada languished and gave way to Ontario 
cheese, fruit and livestock. The westward road in Canada was 
not open until the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
the eighties. Then wheat again emerged into a position of 
importance though it was only after the turn of the century 
that the great development of the Western belt began in 
earnest. 

In 1900 the farmers’ agitation achieved the most notable 
piece of grain legislation on the statute books of any country, 
the Manitoba Grain Act. This statute has been modified, im- 
proved and rechristened the Canada Grain Act, but the essen- 
tials are in the history making document of 1900, a true Magna 
Carta of the West. 

Side by side with the agitation for legislative reform went 
a co-operative movement which succeeded in building up two 
large co-operative grain companies, the United Grain Grow- 
ers Ltd., and the Saskatchewan Cooperative Elevator Co., 
individually the two largest elevator operators in the West 
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and together handling about a third of the total crop. These 
companies were unique as co-operative ventures in that they 
handled grain all the way from the local elevators to the sea- 
board and in that they operated within the existing organized 
grain trade. Their object was to set the competitive pace 
rather than remodel the entire marketing organization.* 


The Demand for the Pool 


During the war, many institutions went into the crucible 
and emerged with new characteristics. In 1917 it was dis- 
covered that the existing market machinery designed for nor- 
mal use did not function perfectly under war conditions. The 
Allied Buying Commission with an unlimited purse bought 
grain futures steadily until it became apparent that unwit- 
tingly it had “cornered” the market in a manner that would 
have made Leiter and Patten envious. There was not suffi- 
cient wheat in the country to fulfil the contracts which had 
been made and an equitable arrangement was effected to re- 
lease the debtors. Following this episode the wheat market 
was brought under control both in the United States and 
Canada. During the crop years 1917-18 and 1918-19 a mono- 
poly of wheat export was held by the representative of the 
British Government in Canada, the Wheat Export Company. 
The Dominion Government appointed the Board of Grain 
Supervisors to control the crop within the country and a fixed 
price was agreed upon for these years. Market control once 
established did not cease with the making of peace. The next 
year the Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies purchased 
wheat for the Allied countries and in Canada the crop was 
marketed by the Canada Wheat Board under the able chair- 
manship of James Stewart, formerly President of the Wheat 
Export Company and now president of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Company. The Wheat Board, it will be recalled, marketed the 
crop for the producers making an initial payment of $2.15 a 
bushel No. 1 Northern with further payments on participation 
certificates amounting to 48 cents. In the United States a 
minimum price of $2.26 a bushel was guaranteed but the 
market was left uncontrolled. 


*A study of these problems has been made in the author’s Agricul- 
tural Cooperation in Western Canada, Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1924. 
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These were prosperous days for grain growers and when 
the Wheat Board lapsed many demands were made for its re- 
constitution. Still later when the price of wheat fell below 
$1.00 the demands became more insistent. Though conciliat- 
ory to agricultural opinion, governments fought shy of the 
project of a Wheat Board at a time when all other markets 
were uncontrolled. The Federal Government found fortunate 
refuge in the contention that the required legislation would be 
ultra vires. It would be necessary that the three provinces 
should pass concurrent legislation establishing a Board or 
Pool. The Canadian Council of Agriculture recommended 
that a National Pool be instituted utilizing the organizations 
of the two co-operative grain companies. Attempts were made 
to have a Wheat Board established by concurrent legislation 
but the project was defeated in the Manitoba legislature. Fol- 
lowing two years of bitter controversy a campaign was 
launched in the late summer of 1923, in which Aaron Sapiro, 
a well known Californian lawyer and co-operative organizer, 
took a prominent part. In each province “contract drives” 
were undertaken and an objective of contracts with growers 
controlling 50 per cent. of the wheat acreage of the province 
was established. In none of the provinces was this objective 
attained, but the Alberta Association having reserved the right 
to proceed with less than this number of contracts, decided to 
do so, and handled a part of the 1923 crop. Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, whose campaigns had been even more hurried and 
less successful, decided to continue the effort in an endeavour 
to make full preparations for handling the 1924 crop. The 
next summer Manitoba was still short of her objective of a 
million acres but decided to go ahead with the organization 
of the pool. Saskatchewan achieved its objective with cloSe 
to six and a half million acres under contract. With the three 
provincial pools now in operation steps were taken to establish 
the Central Selling Agency in July, 1924, and the chartering 
of the Canadian Cooperative Wheat Producers Limited com- 
pleted the pool organization. 


How the Pools are Planned 


The plan of the Provincial Wheat Pools is modelled after 
the non-profit co-operative organizations which have done such 
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effective work in the marketing of the Californian fruits. The 
plan is designed to revolutionize not only the marketing of 
wheat but co-operative organization in wheat marketing. In 
the marketing of wheat, Canadian co-operative organization 
was much more advanced than was that of the United States, 
which had not successfully gone beyond the stage of the local 
co-operative elevator. Similarity in structure and methods 
between the American pool organizations and the Canadian 
Wheat Board, which was tied up in the farmers’ minds with 
two dollars and sixty-three cents a bushel for wheat, was 
probably the most cogent argument for this system of mar- 
keting. 


In structure the three provincial pools are almost identi- 
cal. To comply with existing laws of incorporation they have 
a nominal capital stock. Each member on joining the associa- 
tion contributes one dollar for a fully paid share of capital 
stock and two dollars to cover organization expenses. The 
province is divided into districts of approximately equal con- 
tributing acreage, and each district is divided into sub-dis- 
tricts. The sub-districts elect delegates to the annual meeting 
of the company and these delegates elect the directors. Both 
delegates and directors are subject to recall. 


The members of the Pools are those who have, as farmers, 
signed contracts to deliver their wheat to the Pool for sale 
for a period of five years. The Pool is given full powers as 
agent to dispose of the wheat when and where it wishes. An 
initial payment is made to the grower when the wheat is de: 
livered and additional payments are made from time to time 
through the crop season. At the end of the crop year the full 
proceeds of all sales are returned to the growers after admin- 
istrative expenses, elevator and transportation charges have 
been deducted. The Pool is empowered to deduct a further 
amount not exceeding two cents a bushel to be used for the 
purpose of acquiring country and terminal elevator facilities. 
Any pool member who sells wheat by any other method than 
through the Pool is liable to the payment of damages amount- 
ing to twenty-five cents a bushel. 


The three provincial pools have set up a Central Selling 
Agency, the Canadian Cooperative Wheat Producers, Limited. 
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This Company, which operates under a federal charter, is 
owned by the provincial companies and managed by a board 
of nine members, three being drawn from each of the Provin- 
cial Boards. 


A Revolution in Marketing 


The Pools represent a revolution in wheat marketing in 
Canada. Whereas the older co-operative ventures were volun- 
tary and operated within the recognized organization of the 
grain trade, the Pools operate on a contract system and are in 
direct opposition to much of the established order in wheat 
marketing. 

This contract system by which a grower binds himself 
under penalty to deliver his entire product to the Pool for 
sale, has distinct advantages from the point of view of operat- 
ing efficiency. The marketing agency is assured of a certain 
volume, and of a fair trial on the part of the members. Much 
depends on obtaining a considerable and reliable quantity and 
this the contract system is designed to achieve. To attain their 
various quotas each of the provinces has had to conduct a 
series of campaigns and ‘“‘drives” and each fell short of the 
objective at the first attempt. The Western farmer showed a 
considerable resistance to the idea of a contract pool . The 
reasons are not far to seek. Such contracts with co-operative 
agencies were hitherto unknown. Indeed the whole co-operat- 
ive movement up to the present has been directed toward assur- 
ing to the farmer as many alternative methods and routes as 
possible. The farmer’s right to load his own car, to ship to 
the central market, to have the identity of his grain preserved, 
to sell when, where and how he will has been won by more than 
twenty years of hard fighting. Even though it is explained to 
him that the Pool is not a separate organization but the farm- 
ers themselves, he is not easily convinced that he should bind 
himself to one marketing system for five years. Further, the 
contract pool system was adopted by the California fruit grow- 
ers before the fruit marketing system had been organized in 
any adequate degree. The Western farmer, however, was not 
faced by a stern alternative of “market or no market.” Aaron 
Sapiro’s dictum, “What you have to choose between is a long 
term contract with your fellow growers, or a life sentence 
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with the speculator”’, has more of sentiment than sense in it. 
The existing market though admittedly open to improvement 
was not grossly inadequate. It was but to be expected that 
farmers would be difficult to persuade to sign a five year con- 
tract under such circumstances. It was evidently with these 
facts in mind that the Stewart-Riddell report recommended 
a voluntary not a contract pool. 


The Pool does not buy wheat from the farmer but sells it 
for him. It may sell wheat through the Grain Exchange or 
direct to the European buyers. It thus puts itself in the place 
of a great many agencies—local buyers, commission men, 
brokers, exporters, etc. In a sense it “eliminates” them but 
only in the sense that it undertakes itself to perform their 
functions. The justification of this must be found in the per- 
formance of these at a lower cost. Since it does not buy grain 
the Pool does not run any risks through the fluctuation of 
prices. A grain company which buys cash grain from the 
farmer, finds it necessary to “‘hedge’’, i.e. to sell future con- 
tracts to an equal amount. The fact that future and cash 
prices fluctuate similarly protects the dealer against possible 
loss with a fall in prices. What he loses on his purchases he 
gains on his sales. The Pool however does not “hedge” because 
it has no purchases and to that extent it is independent of the 
Exchange except as it uses it to effect its sales. Thus an 
entirely new principle is introduced into wheat marketing. 


Its opposition to the existing grain trade and some inci- 
dents in the protracted agitation leading up to its formation 
have brought it about that the Pool has drawn little on the 
experience of the older co-operative companies, the Saskatche- 
wan Cooperative Elevator Company and the United Grain 
Growers Limited. These companies have co-operated with the 
Pools in organization, (the U. G. G. by making a substantial 
loan) and by making favorable agreements for the handling 
of Pool grain. Several of the operating officials of the Pools. 
have been drawn from among the employees of the older co- 
operative companies but a surprising number of the moving 
spirits are men who have recently come to the front in the 
farmers’ movement and who have had little or no experience 
in the grain trade. 
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The Operating Results 


The Alberta Pool has now started on its third year of 
operation while the other Provincial Pools and the Central 
Selling Agency have only been in operation during one com- 
plete crop season. In Alberta there are 33,000 members with 
3,231,000 acres of wheat. In Saskatchewan 69,000 members 
control 9,331,700 acres. In Manitoba where the wheat acre- 
age is smaller there are 15,000 members with 1,018,000 acres. 
This represents nearly three-fourths of the Saskatchewan 
acreage and well over sixty per cent. of the total. 

During its first year of operation the Alberta Pool made 
an initial payment of 85 cents. Thirty-nine million bushels of 
wheat were sold at an average price of approximately $1.03 
No. 1 Northern. Administrative costs of less than 1/5 
of a cent a bushel together with amounts paid for storage, 
insurance, etc., left available for distribution $1.012 No. 
1 Northern. Retaining 2/3 cent a bushel as a commercial re- 
serve the Pool brought its payments to Pool members up to the 
level of $1.01 No. 1 Northern. 

For the crop year of 1924-25. an initial payment of $1.00 
a bushel was made by all the Pools. More than eighty-five 
million bushels of grain were handled resulting, after deduct- 
ing expenses, in proceeds of $1.66 No. 1 Northern. Of this 
4.30 cents was retained by the Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
Pools and 3 cents by the Alberta Pool as a reserve chiefly for 
elevator construction. During the year the price of grain 
fluctuated greatly, reaching a high point of $2.20 in January, 
1925. These high levels were, however, only maintained 
for short periods and from the first of March on the 
price fell. To the average farmer the proceeds of the Pool 
were satisfactory and the Annual Meetings held in August 
showed remarkable unanimity among the members as to the 
success of the year’s operations. . 

The disposal of the year’s crop at remunerative prices is 
not, however, scientific evidence of the efficacy of the Wheat 
Pool. It was difficult for the grower to dissociate in his mind 
the Canada Wheat Board and the high price levels of 1919-20 
and yet there is no evidence to show that the Canadian farmer 
obtained a higher price because of the activity of the Wheat 
Board. The Wheat Board paid a total of $2.63 a bushel but 
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the weekly low price for No. 1 Northern wheat in Minneapolis 
only went below $2.63 during three weeks of the entire crop 
year, and so the United States farmer with competitive mar- 
keting did at least as well as the Canadian farmer with a 
controlled market. During the crop year 1924-5 pool members 
and non-members were alike gratified at the high prices re- 
ceived. These satisfactory prices resulted from general mar- 
ket conditions and are not evidence either for or against the 
efficacy of the pooling of wheat. A statement which has 
occasioned much discussion has been issued (Oct. 5th) by the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange in answer to a claim by the Man- 
ager of the Saskatchewan Pool that Pool prices, even without 
the final payment, were ‘‘on the average much higher” than 
those received by non-Pool farmers. The statement, certified 
by Price, Waterhouse & Co., is to the effect that an audit of 
the books of fifteen elevator companies revealed higher aver- 
age prices paid to farmers than were paid by the Pool. The 
following are sample comparisons, the Pool price in each case 
including the amount retained by the Pool as a reserve: 


Pool Final Gross Non-Pool Average 


Grade Price Price 
No. leoNorthern Geta $1.66 $1.668 
Now: 2uNorthernieo. ae 1.61 1.643 
NoseNorthernee 4 sD 1.584 
Nowé ONortherny 24 ve 1.47 1.493 


Among the other grades the difference in favor of the 
non-pool farmer is shown as still more. Out of a total of 30 
grades the pool farmer had an advantage in only four and 
even here the advantage is slight. The significance of the 
wide spreads in prices is not as great as would appear, since 
the quantities of grain involved in any one of these grades is 
small but the difference of three cents a bushel in No. 2, 3 and 
4 Northern affects a large proportion of the crop. During the 
previous year about half the crop fell within these grades. 

The reply of Wheat Pool, it will be seen on reflection, casts 
doubt on the significance of the figures quoted. It is pointed 
out that nothing is said of the volume of grain concerned nor 
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of the basis on which the fifteen elevator companies were se- 
lected. Elevator companies could ordinarily give the returns 
of individual farmers only for wheat which had been special 
binned and been shipped in car lots to the central market. 
This would mean that only a small proportion of the quantity 
of grain handled by even the relatively small number of ele- 
vators was included in the statement. It is also claimed, with 
what justice the writer has no means of judging, that storage 
charges require to be deducted from the price quoted for non- 
pool grain. In the absence of further explanation, these con- 
siderations destroy the significance of the statement of the 
Exchange. It is to be expected since the pool price is paid 
equally to all members and is therefore an average price, that 
many individual sales outside the pool would be effected at 
both higher and lower prices. To confute the claims of the 
Pool it would be necessary to present true average prices for 
non-pool grain with evidence that practically all non-pool grain 
was included or that the sample was representative, and that 
the method of sale, the service given and the condition of the 
grain were comparable. This the Exchange has not as yet 
done. It should be noted further that it is unlikely that Pool 
prices would be higher than non-Pool prices since the 
very presence of the Pool, if it tends to raise prices at all 
would raise them for all alike. There is however available at 
present no information on which any accurate comparison of 
prices can be set up. Certainly at present the farmers them- 
selves are being converted continuously to the Pool methods, 
evidently in the belief that it is yielding results. 


Can the Pool Make Good Its Claims? 


Apart from these considerations the Pool supporter may 
well contend that the future of wheat pooling does not depend 
on the results of a single year’s marketing. The pool system 
is new and to a considerable extent untried and it is to be 
expected that only a qualified success will be achieved in the 
first years. He may justifiably point to the five year contract 
system as evidence that this was foreseen by the initiators of 
the system. Only when the first contracts have expired will 
it be possible to make a full and just appraisal of the Wheat 
Pool. There is much justice in this contention. Even though 
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the statement of the Grain Exchange were accepted at its face 
value, it does not dispose finally of the Wheat Pool either in 
argument or in fact. In the absence of any positive proof one 
way or the other it is worth while to attempt to analyse the 
aims of the Pool and to discuss the factors of success and 
failure. 

The aims of the Pool as stated by its many protagonists 
have been extremely varied. “Marketing at cost’, “elimina- 
tion of the middleman”, “the larger the volume the less the 
cost per bushel”, “‘to get a share of milling premiums and over- 
ages”, “orderly marketing’, “the merchandizing of wheat’, 
“organized selling’, “ousting the speculator’, “the substitu- 
tion of merchandizing for dumping’’—these are but some of 
the objects set forth by advocates. A pamphlet of the Mani- 
toba Pool lists the following “evils of the present system” 
which the Pool is designed to correct: 

“(a) The grain-handling companies have no interest in 
maintaining price levels for the farmer. 

(b) The sellers are in competition with one another and 
are putting the wheat on the market regardless of the demand. 

(c) We flood the market in the fall, consequently the 
prices fluctuate each day and every day. 

(d) Speculation is rife. 

(e) Spreads between low grade and contract grade wheat 
are sometimes out of all proportion to its true value.” 

It is but to be expected that any group or party, political 
or economic, eager for converts should overstate its case and 
claim some advantages slightly beyond the borderline of prob- 
ability. Sir John A. Macdonald was fond of quoting the negro 
porter who objected to the then Prime Minister standing on 
the rear platform of a car: “Dis platfohm, Sah, is to git in on, 
not to stand on.” It is difficult for any devotee not to claim 
too much, when engaged in proselytizing. Making this allow- 
ance, however, it is desirable that a careful examination 
should be made of essential claims. 

The redress, which pooling or any other type of market 
organization can bring to the Canadian wheat grower, must 
be obtained in one of two ways—by increasing the price of 
Canadian wheat in the world’s markets or by increasing the 
proportion of the final price which goes to the grower. 
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The Pool and the World Price 


In the cases of rubber and coffee there have been spec- 
tacular attempts to control world prices for these commodities 
and the attempts have partially succeeded. The Stevenson 
plan for the limitation of production and export was followed 
by a tremendous rise in the price of raw rubber. How much 

was due to the plan and how much to the adoption of balloon 
tires is open to question. For many years Brazilian coffee has 
been sold under the Valorization scheme by which the crop is 
held over from year to year and fed to the market in such 
quantities as would not break the price. The De Beer syndi- 
cate has long maintained the price of diamonds by similar and 
more successful tactics. The Farmers’ Union which originated 
in the Southern and Western States and has recently spread 
into Canada, originally had very definite plans with regard to 
price-fixing. It adopted the policy of demanding a minimum 
price for farm products as the organized workers have de- 
manded a minimum wage for labour. The Union began in the 
cotton-growing states and endeavoured to set a minimum price 
of 11 cents a pound for middling cotton. During this year 
the price of cotton rose from 9 to 15 cents and attained an 
average of more than 11 cents. The next year a minimum of 
15 cents was demanded but the price obtained was considerably 
less. The Union endeavoured by two means to influence the 
price of cotton. It advocated the holding over of cotton until 
late in the marketing season so as to avoid “dumping” in the 
fall and it advocated the curtailment of cotton acreage in the 
Southern States. Toward effecting the first object the Union 
built warehouses and obtained better provision of credit. In 
effecting the second object, however, the Union was unsuccess- 
ful. There was not sufficient solidarity among the cotton 
growers to ensure any reduction. Campaigns for reduction 
were apt to result in increase since growers wished to have 
large crops if acreage reductions on the part of other growers 
were likely to result in higher prices. The Farmers’ Union 
has interested itself in many related problems and has accom- 
plished much by co-operation and education. Efforts to im- 
prove marketing machinery, to standardize grades, improve 
production methods have however been much more successful 
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than efforts to influence prices. In attempts to influence the 
price of cotton the American farmer was much more favorably 
situated, however, than is the Canadian wheat grower in 
attempting to increase the price of wheat. The United States 
is by far the greatest single producer of cotton in the world 
and any curtailment of her output either by reason of artifi- 
cial restriction or of the depredations of the boll weevil would 
have immediate and marked influence in raising the price of 
cotton. Of the total world production of wheat Canada con- 
tributes about 10%. Of the total wheat exports of the world, 
however, she contributed 41% in 1922-3. The latter figure is 
large and would seem to suggest possibilities of effective con- 
trol. <A little reflection, however, will show anyone that the 
smaller figure is a better index of the bargaining power of the 
Canadian wheat growers. An increase of 10% in the produc- 
tion of all other countries would eliminate the need for 
Canadian wheat unless a decreased price stimulated increased 
demand. Any attempt on the part of Canadian growers to 
raise their price by withholding wheat from the market would, 
if successful in temporarily raising the price and if persisted 
in, result in increasing wheat production in other countries to 
the detriment of the Canadian industry. It must be remem- 
bered further that in Europe, the great market for our wheat, 
competition is not only provided by the wheats of other coun- 
tries but by other grains. Over large areas of Europe rye 
and potatoes are substitutes for wheat and the demand for 
wheat shows an elasticity quite remarkable in view of its 
reputation as the most necessary of the necessaries of life. 

There were few even among the most ardent supporters 
of the Pool who seriously thought that the organization could 
effect an increase in the world price for wheat and yet some 
arguments advanced in its favor would seem to infer such a 
possibility. Later literature issued by the Pools themselves 
specifically deny any such intention or power. Nevertheless on 
one hand the over-optimistic grower, and on the other, the 
European buyer have been apt to impute rising prices to the 
Wheat Pool rather than to the shortage of the 1924-5 crop. It 
is further significant that the demand for the Wheat Pool 
arose out of the period of depression when the price of wheat 
fell proportionately so far below the prices of the commodities 
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which the farmer had to buy. Clearly most farmers joined 
the Pool in the hope that it might do something to mitigate 
the unsatisfactory conditions of agriculture in those years. 


“Orderly Marketing” 


Much more attention has been devoted by Pool protago- 
nists to the claim that by “orderly marketing’, “organized 
selling’, or “merchandizing”’, a higher average price might 
be obtained for the producer without attempting to raise the 
level of world prices. This claim is based on one of two as- 
sumptions: (1) That the price of wheat is depressed in the 
months of September, October, and November during which 
more than 75% of the crop is marketed. (2) That daily and 
weekly fluctuations in the market result in more of the farm- 
ers’ grain being sold at the low than at the high prices since 
all that matters to the merchant or agent is the margin which 
he obtains. 

The first of these assumptions received substantial sup- 
port from the replies which Messrs. James Stewart and F. W. 
Riddell, formerly Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Canada 
Wheat Board, gave to questions addressed to them by the 
Government of Saskatchewan in 1921. These men of long 
experience and high repute in the Canadian grain trade, stated 
that “under a pool with proper financial and other support the 
movement of the crop would be more evenly spread over the 
whole crop year, thereby undoubtedly avoiding gluts of grain 
and consequent depression of prices, which usually occur dur- 
ing the first three months of the crop movement.” Prices for 
seven crop years from 1910-11 and 1916-17 were quoted in the 
report showing that for the seven years the average price 
from September to December was $1.08 per bushel, the aver- 
age price from January to August $1.22%, and the average 
price for twelve months was $1.18. These figures at once sug- 
gest the possibility of gain through holding wheat over from 
the fall to the spring months in order to sell it at the higher 
prices then prevailing. It must, of course, be remembered 
that wheat cannot be held over without incurring the cost of 
storage and of insurance and the loss of interest on the capital 
involved. It is therefore necessary that the price of wheat 
should be higher in the later months of the crop year if any 
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wheat is to be held over without loss. This cost, however, 
would not absorb more than half of the difference shown in 
the figures quoted by Messrs. Stewart and Riddell, which 
amounts to a difference of 14% cents a bushel on the average. 
If these figures are representative it is clear that ’orderly 
marketing” offers the possibility of substantial gain. 

Closer examination of the record of wheat prices does not 
lead however to so optimistic a conclusion. For the four pre- 
war years quoted above the difference between the average 
September-to-December prices and the average January-to- 
August prices is only 3% cénts a bushel. The wide spreads 
occur altogether in the years 1914-15 to 1916-17. Since it was 
necessary in 1917 for the various governments concerned to 
put the wheat markets of the world under control because of 
the unsatisfactory functioning of the competitive factors, it 
would seem that these years are not to be taken as representa- 
tive. A table is here presented showing the average monthly 
prices of No. 1 Northern wheat at Winnipeg for five year 
periods since 1900. The crop years begin at the dates given. 


1900-04 1905-09 1910-14 1915-19 1920-24 


SEPUCMDED waists: aislejetstee's .82 soig 1.02 1.92 1.549 
COELODEL Ha, dese a'aasels euvlote te 814 .899 955 1.929 1.404 
INOVETD DELI: ) (sd le ate ate oie 804 .906 .946 2.006 1.365 
TIBCETIDEL cr uias« ols totes Gieee -778 .89 2029 1.996 1.418 
Arwen AnMmonths: 24)ci.s5 se 2804 .894 .963 1.963 1.434 
Scanictese es a a 805 2915 95st wtd-007" 1" 1-418 
TW] 6} Eh sae Oe Mid Szy .916 DULT 1.999 1.453 
WHO CY Pe Ge NL A A .843 949 1.02 2.014 1.433 
TaN oaths», tye tae REN ats Ander ane .826 .954 1.085 2.043 1.415 
VLA Vp ie stats asa dee ots lees ets 813 981 1.093 2.234 1.468 
UIT ee eet iets) ealin. .825 1.014 1.034 2.134 1.444 
ABEL Ds, (Oy 5 leet High A Opa .829 1.017 1.041 2.084 1.449 
AEMISU Rut ekepy eaahete sla) .868 2 Ous 1.06 2.232 1.444 
AVeEMor montis cee. eieve .830 .966 1.032 2.091 1.441 
Ave "i2°montns ess. o. 821 942 1.009 2.019 1.439 


It will be noted here that the average price for the first 
four months of the crop year is normally lower than that for 
the last eight months, as would be expected since grain must 
be stored from harvest until the month of sale. It will also 
be noted that the price frequently goes up substantially in 
May owing to the opening of navigation and the export trade. 
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The average difference only exceeds seven cents, during the 
one period 1915-1919 which because of war conditions and a 
fixed price during three of the five years is not to be considered 
representative. Examination of the prices on the Chicago and 
Minneapolis markets for 51 and 34 years respectively has led 
Professor J. E. Boyle of Cornell University to a similar con- 
clusion.* In the face of this evidence, it is scarcely correct to 
say that any sure profits await the organization which holds 
wheat over from the fall to the spring months. Whatever its 
evils, speculation in grain futures has virtually eliminated the 
slump in grain prices in the fall. Competition among specu- 
lators is so keen that the holding of wheat from one period to 
another leaves only a narrow margin of gain when allowance 
is made for the large proportion of losses. This does not mean 
of course that the shrewd speculator may not make large gains. 
He may, but such gains are not made by any simple process 
of holding grain from fall to spring. They are made for the 
most part on the shorter daily and weekly fluctuations of the 
market. These fluctuations, however, occur in accordance with 
the estimates of dealers as to the probable supply and the pro- 
bable demand. They are not affected by the volume of grain 
offered for sale on a particular day or certain week. There is 
ample evidence to show that prices bear no relation to the 
daily or weekly volume of receipts on a particular market. It 
is not correct therefore to say, “In years of slumping prices, 
and in the year immediately following a period of slumping 
prices, the unorganized farmer is under pressure from his 
creditors to sell at once. The market therefore becomes a 
buyer’s market even more than the condition of demand and 
supply warrants. The farmer is at the same disadvantage as 
the unorganized workman bargaining for wages with starva- 
tion staring? him in the face.’”’** The Western farmer may have 
handicapped for credit during the growing season but there 
is ample credit for marketing. Ignorance of the market may 
lead him to sell but lack of credit does not compel it. The 
banker ranks threshed and stored grain as first-class security. 

There is another fallacy in frequent service in advocacy 


*The writer is indebted to Professor Boyle for copies of these figures. 
**C. R. Fay, Agricultural Cooperation in the Canadian West, p. 463, 
reprinted from the same author’s Cooperation at Home and Abroad. 
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of “orderly marketing’. It is well expressed in a leaflet of 
the Manitoba Wheat Pool. ‘There is an average daily turn- 
over on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange of 12 million bushels, 
not more than 14 millions of which represents actual wheat. 
Allowing for sales to an equal amount for the purpose of hedg- 
ing, that is, a total of 3 million bushels, there is left an 
average daily balance of about 9 million which represents 
gambling or speculation in “paper” bushels or in wheat that 
is not grown. Every additional sale tends to bear down the 
price: speculation therefore tends to have a detrimental effect 
on the markets”. A moment’s reflection will make clear that 
no such effect follows. Speculators are not necessarily sellers. 
For every seller there is a buyer and every sale is also a pur- 
chase. Speculators are not more interested in “bearing” than 
in “bulling’ the market. The speculator tends to equalize 
prices to both farmer and consumer by buying grain when the 
price is low and selling it when it is high. In so far as he is 
successful he tends to raise low prices and depress high ones. 
He helps to stabilize the market. The cost of this service is 
his net gain, large in the case of some individuals—not large 
in the case of the whole group. It may be that the Pool may 
be able to stabilize prices at less cost than through the specu- 
lator, but it is mere demagoguery to represent the speculator 
as an Old Man of the Sea or to contrast ‘‘a long-term contract 
with your fellow-growers” with ‘‘a life sentence with the 
speculator.” 

It is clear from the foregoing that “dumping” the wheat 
crop as popularly understcod has not depressed the cash prices 
for wheat at Winnipeg in any predictable way and that the 
mere spreading of marketing over the twelve months of the 
marketing season is not going to affect significantly the com- 
parative cash prices for the different months. Indeed, during 
1924-25 when the pool was operating there was a spread of 
more than 15 cents a bushel between the average price from 
September to December and the average price from January to 
August. This difference of course had nothing to do with 
the arrival of Canadian wheat on the Winnipeg market. It 
represented the changing estimates of dealers of the extent of 
the world shortage. The same factors might have resulted in 
a slump during the spring months under different circum- 
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stances. On the whole this seems to be well recognized now 
and there has been lately little reference by responsible pool 
officials to depressed prices in the fall. 


“Orderly Marketing” and the “Street” Price 


Another aspect of this problem of seasonal marketing has 
attracted less popular attention. For thirty years and more, 
however, controversy with regard to the grain trade has con- 
cerned itself to a considerable extent with the difference be- 
tween “street” and “track” prices for grain. Both of these 
are prices at country points but ‘‘track” grain is loaded on a 
car and ready for shipment while “street” grain is bought 
from the farmer’s waggon by the local elevator. With “track” 
grain the date of its arrival at the head of the lakes is known 
approximately and the local elevator does not assume usually 
responsibility for the grade. ‘Street’ grain is bought in 
smaller quantities, can only be shipped ag cars are available, 
and the elevator pays on the basis of an estimated grade 
before the final grade has been determined at Winnipeg. The 
“street” price is normally less than the “track” price because 
of the greater cost of handling in small quantities, the respon- 
sibility for the grade, but chiefly because of the longer period 
elapsing before the time of shipment and arrival.* The longer 
this interval the greater the margin taken by the buyer 
to cover storage and interest charges. In the first decade of 
the century when car-shortages were frequent, the spread 
between “street”? and track prices was considerably greater 
than at present. It is the “street” price however which may 
be depressed by a “dumping” of the wheat crop on the market. 
This may occur not because “‘the supply exceeds the demand” 
but because the volume of grain is so great that elevators 
and railways are congested and the period between its 
purchase from the farmer’s waggon and its arrival 
at the Head of the Lakes when it becomes saleable, is pro- 
longed and the price is in consequence depressed. Because of 
its power to control the delivery of wheat to it, the Pool can 
pay the same prices for “street” as for “special binned” or 
track grain except for such differences as are occasioned by 


*Over 50% of the grain is sold in this way. Report of Royal Grain 
Inquiry Commission, 1925, p. 11. 
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differences in the cost of storage and handling. On this basis 
the United Grain Growers Ltd. has agreed to handle Pool 
wheat delivered on the “street” at a cent a bushel less than its 
regular margin on “street” wheat. There have not been of 
late serious tie-ups in transportation and so the spread between 
street and track wheat has not been as serious as in earlier 
years. 

An important aspect of the “street” wheat problem is the 
fact that for yearg the “street” price has been depressed in 
comparison with track price because of losses on other elevator 
transactions. The maximum rate for handling special bin 
grain (i.e. grain specially stored in locked 1,000 bushel bins so 
that its identity is preserved) was set by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners at 1$ cents a bushel and later at 24 cents a 
bushel. The universal testimony is that this rate does not 
cover the cost and that the loss is recovered out of the lower 
prices paid for “street” wheat. When the Board of 
Grain Commissioners raised the maximum rates, only 
the Cooperative Elevator Company availed itself of the 
liberty to raise its rates. The other companies alleged that 
if the rates were raised the larger producers loaded their own 
cars on the platform rather than use the elevator. The smaller 
producers had not this alternative ag they could not fill a car 
and so the loss on elevation and storage was recovered out of 
the wider margin exacted on “street”? wheat. This situation 
the Pool can remedy as the Cooperative Companies were re- 
medying it, by making each variety of handling pay its own 
costs. 


The Pool and Speculation 


There remains a second assumption to be considered with 
regard to the advantages of “orderly marketing’. It is as- 
sumed that daily and weekly fluctuations in wheat prices result 
from dealers and speculators selling at high prices and buying 
at the low rather than the high prices. A clear statement of 
this assumption is rarely made but it has frequently been im- 
plied that speculation depresses the price for wheat until it is 
in the hands of the dealer and then enhances the price to the 
consumer. This, of course, the speculator has not the power 
to do even though it were to his interest to attempt. It is not 
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true that farmers’ grain, sold in the open market, is disposed 
of necessarily at the low prices. It 7s true, however, that the 
position of the speculator is much more difficult to justify with 
regard to the daily and weekly fluctuations of wheat prices 
than with regard to the longer swings of months or seasons. 
It is much more possible for the former to be within limits 
controlled by speculative groups. The chief sufferer, however, 
has not been the farmer but the inexperienced speculator or 
“lamb” who, to mix metaphors, has taken a “flyer” in wheat. 

So cautious an economist as Professor Taussig has been 
led to state that the New York Stock Exchange “‘is at once the 
greatest institution in the world for facilitating investment and 
the greatest of gambling hells’. Much the same might be said 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. Years ago Mr. E. A. Part- 
ridge characterized the Exchange in a report to the Saskatche- 
wan Grain Growers as “‘a combine with a gambling hell thrown 
in’, and certainly the wild speculation of last year lends lurid 
colour to the charge. Such statements, however, do not con- 
clude the whole matter. Speculation in spite of its obvious 
abuses has performed notable functions. As long as grain 
was bought and sold competitively speculation, as pointed out 
earlier, afforded a means of “hedging” sales and purchases and 
thereby protecting the legitimate dealer in grain or miller 
from speculative losses. Without this means of protection 
against fluctuating prices, mortality in grain businesses would 
have been much greater than it has been and a wider margin 
of profit would have been necessary to cover possible 
losses. But speculation when carried on by dealers of 
repute and experience has another justification, as has 
been explained above. Speculation by such _ persons 
has been the chief factor in stabilizing prices between 
the different seasons. A speculator gains by selling at high 
prices and buying at low prices. He gains only in so far as he 
is successful in forecasting the high and low points of prices. 
By buying at the low points he tends to raise prices and by 
selling at the high points he tends to lower prices, thus evening 
out the fluctuations of the market. Only, however, the expert, 
experienced speculator who forecasts correctly performs this 
useful function. The inexpert, inexperienced outsider is as 
likely to buy at high prices and be forced to sell at low and so 
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aggravate rather than modify existing fluctuations. Unfortu- 
nately there is a very considerable volume of speculation by 
outsiders or “lambs” and their operations were apparent in 
the wide fluctuations of the Winnipeg Exchange in 1924-5. 
Still more unfortunately a great many of those “lambs” 
were farmers. Such speculation performs no more useful 
function than a Crown and Anchor game. It is gambling for 
the speculator and demoralization to the market. 

There is no need to suppose that.the prices paid to the 
farmer are always the low prices nor that the professional 
speculator bears down prices. The professional speculator is 
much less dangerous than the amateur whose forecast is pro- 
bably hopelessly inaccurate and whose “hunch” leads him to 
buy with a rising market and sell in a falling market and so 
aggravate the instability of prices. It is probable that the high 
proportion of “outside” speculators in wheat last year, due to 
the withdrawal of a considerable volume of wheat from the 
Exchanges by the Pool, had something to do with the greater 
instability of wheat prices. Speculation by well informed 
speculators makes for stability ; speculation by an ill informed 
public makes for instability. 

Aside from the demoralization inseparable from wide- 
spread gambling price instability is in itself an evil. It means 
that wider margins are necessary to offset possible losses not 
fully covered by “hedges” in the trade. It also means that 
farming as a business has less stability. Unless an expert 
seller the individual farmer is likely to sell without considera- 
tion when prices are low. Some farmers will get high prices 
and some low but the risk of farming is increased. 


Stabilizing the Price to the Farmer 


Here is a place where the Pool may perform an important 
function. If the bulk of the wheat crop is handled by a Pool 
which does not buy to resell, but which sells for the producer, 
there is no need for hedging except by millers and speculation 
becomes confined more and more to the “outsiders”. If the 
Pool enlarges its volume in the next few years it is safe to 
say that drastic reforms may be required to restrain specula- 
tion on the part of the public in times of rising or falling 
prices. The Pool proposes to substitute for the speculator who 
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makes money by shifting wheat from periods of low prices 
to periods of high prices, a system of “orderly marketing” by 
which wheat will be fed to the market in such a way as to 
obtain the highest possible price. This sounds much easier 
than in practice it is. There is no reason to suppose that the 
officials of the Wheat Pool will be any more expert in fore- 
casting prices than are speculators. In so far ag the Pool and 
other agencies eliminate “outside” speculation, price fluctua- 
tions will be reduced and it is possible, though not highly 
probable until Pool officials have obtained much greater ex- 
perience than they have had up to the present, that a price 
somewhat higher than the average of present fluctuations may 
be secured. It may be in other words that the Pool can per- 
form the function of the legitimate speculator, that of stabiliz- 
ing prices, at a lower cost or margin. It is not to be expected 
that this will result in much larger prices being paid to farm- 
ers than at present though if by the Pool and other means the 
volume of illegitimate speculation is reduced it should be pos- 
sible to carry on the grain trade on reduced margins. But 
whether or not the Pool can reduce price fluctuations, it can 
protect the farmer from those fluctuations. The most 
important effect of the Pool is that all farmers receive the 
same price regardless of the way in which the wheat is sold. 
The only differences arise from differences in grade and dif- 
ference in distance from the market. All the farmers may 
not get more than all the farmers previously got. Pool farm- 
ers may not get more on the average than non-pool farmers. 
It is decidedly better for agriculture, however, that all should 
get the average price for the year rather than that some should 
get high and some low prices. Anything that has a stabilizing 
effect makes wheat growing less of a gambling and more of a 
home-building industry. The Pool cannot to any extent elimi- 
nate fluctuations in wheat prices but it can stand between 
those fluctuations and the individual farmer. 


Possible Savings in Handling 


The proportion of the final price of wheat which goes to 
the farmer may be somewhat increased from savings in the 
handling of grain. It is claimed with considerable justifica- 
tion that if a large proportion of the wheat crop is handled 
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by a single organization from farm to seaboard several mid- 
dlemen’s charges may be saved without incurring proportion- 
ate administrative costs. Commissions on the sale and pur- 
chase of wheat amount to about 3 cents a bushel while the cost 
of operating the Pool has been less than a cent a bushel. On 
transportation rates the Pool can effect no saving as these 
rates are determined by factors over which it has no control. 
Storage and handling charges are regulated by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. They might be subject to reduction 
however, if the Pools owned their own elevators. It is evi- 
dently with this purpose in mind that a beginning has already 
been made in the acquisition of elevators. Saskatchewan has 
already led the way by acquiring 86 country elevators and a 
terminal elevator at Port Arthur. Here again however there 
is no easy road to profits. The Pool will only be able to reduce 
the cost of storage and handling, if it can so regulate the de- 
livery of grain as to increase the volumes handled by indi- 
vidual elevators. If deliveries can be so adjusted that elevat- 
ors can be filled three times or more in the same year a reduc- 
tion may be achieved. This volume will be reached in some 
years but in others short crops will result in reduced volume 
and increased costs per bushel. Improvements here as in other 
fields can only result in a small gain as the total charge in- 
volved is only about 3 cents. 

There are further small gains to be made in the terminal 
elevator business. Nothing can be gained out of terminal 
storage, as it has been repeatedly shown that the rates are not 
sufficient to cover costs. Deficits on this score have been made 
up by “overages”. Wheat is weighed into the terminals and 
weighed out for shipment and usually the amount weighed out 
exceeds the amount weighed in although occasionally the re- 
verse is true. The chief reason is that wheat is sent in subject 
to dockage. This means that it is estimated that by cleaning a 
certain percentage of foreign matter out of the wheat it will 
be brought to the standard of a given grade. Frequently it is 
possible to clean the wheat to grade without reducing its 
weight by all of the estimated dockage. What remains in the 
elevator after all outstanding warehouse receipts have been 
met belongs to the elevator and, until recently, was sold by 
them. Latterly overages in excess of 1% have been confiscated 
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by the Board of Grain Commissioners. More possibility of 
gain exists in the private terminals where it is permissible to 
mix grain. Grain is so mixed that a larger proportion falls 
into the higher grades and a smaller into the lower grades. 
This is possible because there are variations within the grades 
and a small amount of a lower grade may be added to a higher 
without reducing it to the next lowest grade. This practice is 
followed by all the elevator companies in their private elevat- 
ors and can be carried on quite as profitably by the Pool. 

In certain years high quality grain which will pass high 
protein test commands a premium over the regular market 
price and this premium ordinarily goes to the elevator com- 
pany, unless the farmer sells directly to a milling company’s 
elevator. 

This prolonged discussion of the possible gains through 
Pool marketing will have made it clear, it is hoped, that there 
are gains to be made but that they are not spectacular or ex- 
tensive. The Pool cannot raise the world price for wheat. 
“Orderly marketing” cannot result in any considerable gain 
through a different seasonal distribution of sales for “the 
normal depression of wheat prices in the fall” is a myth. The 
Pool method of equal payments to all farmers on a Fort Wil- 
liam basis, will give a much needed stability to farming. Small 
gains may be made. A better price can be given the small 
farmer for “‘street” grain by distributing the crop more evenly 
over the year. Savings can be effected in handling 
and storage by increasing the volume per elevator, by 
eliminating several buying and selling operations and 
by retaining for the farmers profits on mixing, milling 
premiums, etc. The total of such gains cannot be more 
than a few cents a bushel and they can only be made by careful 
and wise management. Any departure from a high standard 
in management will wipe out these gains and much more. The 
most substantial advantage of the Pool to the West, it is ven- 
tured, will be found to be the better relative position of the 
small farmer selling his grain by the wagon load and the 
greater stability resulting from the Pool system of one price 
to all. 

Some False Hopes 
It has already been said that much more has been claimed 
byes 
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for the Wheat Pool than can ever come out of it. Many of 
the claims made for it were groundless; many were mere rhe- 
toric. So shrewd a man as Mr. H. W. Wood, then President of 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture, when asked what reason 
there was for the fall in the price of wheat in the fall of 1920 
was reported to have answered: ‘From the standpoint of the 
law of supply and demand there is-absolutely none; the only 
reason in the world is the inefficiency in the selling of wheat 
this year’’.* Such a statement of course ignores obvious facts 
of increased supply during that and the succeeding years. It 
is indicative of the state of mind which connected the con- 
trolled buying of the Wheat Board with high prices and looked 
to a similar organization to bring back the halcyon days of 
two dollar wheat. As long as the world’s wheat crops depend 
on the vagaries of the seasons, prices of wheat will fluctuate 
from year to year according to the available supplies. 


Relative Purchasing Power of No. 1 Northern Wheat 
in Canada 


Calendar years LOLS 1920 "a 1lOA le S22 T1928 o24 


Over all commodities ......... 100° 116:9 9 108:8 F927) 2803 e934 
Over manufact’r’d goods 100 117.9 103.9 90.38 77.3 91.9 


The example of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
had a powerful effect in bringing adherents to the Pool. The 
Californian and Danish experiments in co-operative marketing 
have. been most remarkable successes and of far reaching 
social consequence. It is important to note, however, that 
they have handled commodities very different from wheat, 
commodities which lend themselves much more to the “mer- 
chandising”’ activities of which so much was heard in Aaron 
Sapiro’s campaigns. The great achievements in the California 
experiment have not been elimination of the speculator or 
stabilizing the price. They have been (1) the improvement of 
the grade of fruits so that a larger and more permanent mar- 
ket may be built up, and the product arrive at the eastern 
market in a better condition, (2) the extension of the con- 
sumption of fruits by an energetic advertising and branding 
policy, and (3) the perfecting of a system of rapid transporta- 


*Globe, October 21, 1920. 
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tion and distribution combined with the diversion in transit 
of fruit from one market to another to avoid gluts of various 
markets with a highly perishable product. The achievements 
of Danish co-operation have been similar, for Danish products 
are also perishable goods sold to the consumer without further 
manufacture. Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact 
that of these achievements, grading and an effective trans- 
portation and distribution system have already been perfected 
in the field of grain marketing, and that the market for wheat, 
an age-old staple, is not susceptible of extension through 
advertising and modern merchandizing methods. It may be 
that such methods may be applied in different ways later if 
the Pool grows larger and becomes permanent. Such a co- 
operative organization might be expected to show more initia- 
tive and resource in extending the market into areas of Kurope 
and Asia where rye, potatoes and rice now occupy the place 
which wheat occupies in the diets of Western nations. If the 
market for Canadian wheat is to be extended in the present 
wheat-eating countries, it will have to be done by creating a 
demand for flour of high protein content and great baking 
strength and by persuading European peoples who now use 
blended flour to demand the “patent” flour so ruinous to di- 
gestion on this continent. At present the country with the 
largest per capita consumption of wheat, France, uses little of 
our hard wheat. ‘“‘Canadian flour and B vitamines” may appear 
on European bill-boards in days to come but it will only come 
when the Pool has expanded into the milling business, which 
it is not ready to do at present. 


Success—Net For Reasons Alleged 


Given reasonable management and barring accidents the 

Pool will succeed, that is, it will persist as a marketing agency, 

«though it may undergo modifications from time to time. It 
will not persist and flourish however for the reasons alleged 

in the early propaganda for its establishment. The aims, 

which furnished the most successful popular catchwords, are 

the furthest removed from realization. The Pool will succeed 

for the reasons which brought success to the United Grain 

Growers Limited and the Saskatchewan Cooperative Elevator 

Company. It can, as these companies did, effect substantial 
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if not spectacular savings through handling wheat more di- 
rectly and in larger volume. It brings the farmer into more 
direct contact with his market and makes him a better in- 
formed and more intelligent producer. It gives him more 
effective participation in the activities which control the con- 
ditions of his livelihood. The Pool commands greater trust 
and confidence among the farmers who do not believe in the 
complete effectiveness of competition as a method of control 
in the trade. There is greater inducement for the farmers 
themselves to take steps to improve and extend markets than 
for the middlemen of the trade. 


Dissension Among the Cooperatives 


A final question emerges. Is the Pool capable of doing 
anything which was not within the power of the co-operative 
companies? The answer is, No, provided those companies had 
been able to extend their membership to a similar size. The 
companies had about half the number of members now con- 
tributing to the Pool. During the years immediately preceding 
the institution of the Pool the growth in membership had not 
been rapid. Neither company had paid patronage dividends 
on its grain business and it is probable that no further great 
expansion could have taken place until this principle was 
worked out and established. In the early days it was a fortu- 
nate accident probably which prevented the payment of divi- 
dends on the volume of grain handled. As the writer has 
pointed out elsewhere* the companies could scarcely have 
built up their immense reserves and solid financial basis if 
profits had been dispersed on a patronage basis. It was 
capital thus acquired that permitted expansion into every stage 
of the grain business, into livestock marketing and built up 
to a considerable extent the widespread educational work of 
the Grain Growers’ and United Farmers’ Associations. It is 
fair to say that the Wheat Pool could scarcely have been estab- 
lished had it not been for the experience and capital and public 
confidence gained in the co-operative companies. For these 
companies operating complex grain businesses, without pat- 


*See the writer’s Agricultural Cooperation in Western Canada. 
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ronage dividends, it was a difficult matter to change to the 
more orthodox basis once financial requirements permitted it. 
Probably too the force of inertia and to some extent the self 
interest of the shareholders who had been courageous enough 
to build up the companies while others stood by, opposed the 
change to a patronage payment basis. The rivalry between 
the U. G. G. and the “Sask. Coop.” also stood in the way of 
progress, a proposal for amalgamation having been rejected. 
The competition also between the more militant Farmers’ 
Union and the veteran Grain Growers’ Association in Sas- 
katchewan brought support for a new organization as opposed 
to the existing companies. All the reasons, business and per- 
sonal, cannot be known but at any rate the Western farmer 
has now two sets of co-operative grain marketing organizations 
which have been operating under a working agreement buthave 
lately broken out into open disagreement. The Saskatchewan 
Pool has entered the local elevator field where it comes into di- 
rect competition with the Cooperative ElevatorCo. The result of 
such dissension can only be fatal to all concerned. It is greatly 
to be regretted that an amalgamation did not take place eight 
years ago. It will rest now with those farmers who are mem- 
bers of both organizations to exert sufficient pressure to force 
agreement. The older companies must realize that a modifica- 
tion of their existing policy was necessary if membership was 
to be increased, and that they must be ready to see organiza- 
tions which they have laboured hard to build up lose their 
identity finally if not immediately in more comprehensive 
institutions. The younger spirits who have carried on the Pool 
movement with such enterprise and vigour must remember 
that they are writing not a first but a middle chapter in co- 
operative marketing and that they are building on the founda- 
tions laid with skill and patience and a high sense of public 
service by men of the U. G. G. and “Sask. Coop.” As the 
leaders of the Pool see clearly that the results their organiza- 
tion can accomplish, are limited and somewhat less spectacular 
than professional organizers are prone to paint them, but that 
there are substantial gains still ahead of co-operative market- 
ing of grain, if unity, and a lofty conception of public trust 
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are achieved, it is to be hoped that disunion and dissension will 
disappear and the system of co-operative marketing of grain, 
which is the most distinctive institution apart from our con- 
stitution that Canada has yet produced, will go on to new 
achievements, toward the building up of prosperous, forward- 
looking and happy agricultural communities. 


W. A. MACKINTOSH. 
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BOUT the middle of the nineteenth century the intellectual 
world was rocked by an earthquake which shattered or 
undermined practically all the symmetrical and traditionally 
authenticated edifices into which knowledge was at that time 
partitioned. Too much bewildered to recognize the extent of 
the damage, most men set about patching up their tottering 
concepts, and buttressing them against one another; many of 
these makeshift ideas survive to-day, but they are rapidly 
falling into complete ruin. The “Victorian compromise,” to 
use Mr. Chesterton’s phrase, has been in a process of gradual 
dissolution ever since the great event of 1859. 

The publication of Darwin’s “Origin of Species” was, of 
course, merely the focal point of forces which had long been 
maturing in scientific research and philosophic speculation. 
But as Darwin put the idea of evolution into a concrete form 
which appealed to the public mind, he stands as the instigator 
of the vast controversies and readjustments which invaded not 
only physical science but also ethics, politics, sociology and 
religion. The simultaneous publication of “Essays and Re- 
views” led to the great “higher criticism” battle in the 
churches; large numbers of people deserted the traditional 
faiths, resorting first to positivism, agnosticism, and free 
thought, and many later reacting toward more mystical creeds 
which took evolution into account. 

The new theory, embracing in its wider implications an 
entire revolution in our concept of the universe and man’s 
place in it, had an immediate and profound effect on litera- 
ture, particularly on poetry. Indeed the poets led the way 
toward the new evolutionary mysticism, when the orthodox 
clerics and materialistic scientists showed no signs of coming 
to terms. The poet in his role of vates has to be familiar with 
the events of his time: not only political and social, but even 
scientific facts, as Wordsworth pointed out in his famous 
preface, must contribute to his work, transmuted though they 
be into imaginative and idealistic forms. The poet, it has 
been said, “interprets the relation between man and the uni- 
verse in which he finds himself”; and as the scientific know- 
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ledge of that universe changes, the poet supplies the spiritual 
commentary. It has always been one of his chief functions to 
explain transcendentally the current cosmic theories of philo- 
sophy and science. The last great revolution in such theories, 
the supplanting of the Ptolemaic by the Copernican system—a 
transition responsible for much confusion in “Paradise Lost” 
—was less epochal than the Darwinian hypothesis. For even 
when the earth was deprived of its proud centricity, man was 
still left serenely confident in his importance; indeed he felt 
all the more superior, since the universe which had been 
created for him was proved to be so vast. But the idea of 
evolution shattered every assumption of the sort: if man were 
but a more or less accidental production of material forces 
acting through countless ages, where was his boasted divinity, 
his immortal soul? To those who accepted the new cosmology, 
materialism seemed an inevitable consequence. 

But a materialistic poet is a contradiction in terms. It is 
true that the Victorian poets were not so narrowly orthodox 
as to reject the conclusions of science, which appealed to them 
as eminently plausible. However, they incorporated the scien- 
tific theories into a system which included also the less ma- 
terial elements of human existence. Even before science and 
religion had grasped the implications of the new discoveries, 
Tennyson and Browning and Arnold were aware of the im- 
mense problems which were shaping themselves. The neces- 
sity of confronting this basic reorganization of ideas caused 
much perturbation to the poets. Arnold, turning to prose, 
worked out his ideas in “Literature and Dogma’; Browning 
clung to a vague and elastic faith in the potential glory implied 
by imperfection; it was Tennyson particularly, an intelligent 
amateur in science, who felt himself called to be an evangelist 
for the reconciling of evolution and faith. He first attempted 
the task in “In Memoriam’, and recurred to it frequently until 
the end of his life. 

To the younger generation of Victorian poets evolution 
was not an intrusion upon their philosophy; it was their philo- 
sophy’s very self. Evolution is the key to Swinburne’s 
“Hertha’’, to Meredith’s “Earth and Man”’, to the “pessimism” 
of Thomas Hardy. And finally, among contemporary poets, 
we find the new conception of life fully assimilated: William 
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Watson, John Masefield, A. E., Rupert Brooke, Alfred Noyes, 
all accept evolution without question as the principle on which 
they base their various interpretations of life. In short, the 
evolutionary idea has been the greatest factor in the develop- 
ment of English poetic thought during the nineteenth century, 
so that contemporary poetry is demarcated from that of the 
Romantic Revival by an entire change in outlook on nature and 
human life. 

Exactly concurrent with this development has been an- 
other interesting and little-studied movement in the history of 
English literature—its extension into the other parts of the 
Empire. The years of the great Darwinian controversies 
witnessed the birth of that generation of poets who have given 
Canada a voice in literature. Brought up in a country com- 
paratively free from established ‘‘schools of thought’, they 
had a chance to learn the new principle of evolution without 
being distracted by the dust and uproar of the combat. A\l- 
though by reason of this isolation Canada may have been 
slower to perceive the importance of the new doctrine, yet by 
the time our poets were receiving their education, evolution 
had so far emerged from the conflict that a young man of 
inquiring mind could scarcely fail to encounter it and recog- 
nize its vital importance. 

I do not mean that the Canadian poets consciously adopted 
the evolutionary theory as a new evangel to be disseminated 
didactically in verse, or even that they realized the funda- 
mental place which the new Weltanschauung assumed in their 
scheme of things. They frequently retain the terminology of 
the orthodox beliefs, and it may have been almost subcon- 
sciously that they modified the interpretations of the old sym- 
bolism to accord with the new vision of the universe. But 
the new ideas were “in the air” so pervasively that no one 
in touch with contemporary events could be wholly immune 
from them. For a generation Tennyson had been actively 
asserting his mystical creed of spiritual evolution, and so 
widely was his pre-eminence accepted that to the young Cana- 
dian poets his creed may well have seemed an obvious and 
accepted idea rather than heretical innovation. Accordingly 
the Canadian poet would inherit the views of his period and 
instinctively apply them to his own problem of comprehending 
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the world about him. In defence of this a priori assumption I 
intend to examine some typical examples of Canadian poetry 
for evidence that, making allowance for the necessary trans- 
mutation into poetic form, the evolutionary concept is to be 
found an essential part of their philosophy, as it is to be found 
in the work of their English contemporaries. 

Here in Canada the theory would not impress itself merely 
as an intellectual exercise, a hypothesis to be co-ordinated with 
a whole structure of pre-existing philosophy and culture: to a 
young man confronting with awe and almost dismay the 
vastness of nature in Canada, in the essential task of adjust- 
ing to it his own self-consciousness in a relationship not 
utterly ridiculous—a task which must often have seemed 
veritably overwhelming—the idea of evolution must have come 
as nothing less than a revelation. Nature could not be to him 
an assemblage of physical objects, a mere landscape picture, 
as it was to the eighteenth century; but neither could it be 
the benevolent and sympathetic attendant on human emotions, 
as Wordsworth pictured it. To a Canadian of poetic concep- 
tions, nature is an entity, embodying vast and inconceivable 
forces, shadowing forth some mighty purpose beyond human 
comprehension. Realizing this overwhelming might of nature, 
the poet’s sensitive spirit would be in serious danger of quail- 
ing in horror and withdrawing itself to less terrific themes. 
But the idea of evolution allowed a glimpse of unity pervading 
nature and control directing her mysterious ways. Intuitively 
rather than rationally the poet perceived that from such a 
standpoint he might obtain a vision of life in which man’s 
puny figure and nature’s brooding power assumed a conceiv- 
able proportion, both subordinated to a supernal plan. 

In the forests he could see in both vegetable and animal 
life the struggle for survival in actual operation; in the moun- 
tains and cataracts he could trace the very processes by which 
the face of the globe had been shaped through aeonian action; 
so the physical arguments in favor of evolution gave him little 
trouble. He was concerned straightway with the spiritual 
significance, and the mystical interpretation which he derived 
partly from philosophy but more largely from the influence 
of his environment merges consistently into the scientific 
arguments. Accordingly we do not find Canadian poets 
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approaching evolution with doubts and misgivings, weighing 
the pros and cons, as Tennyson did; nor proclaiming it as a 
definite doctrine, developed to a logical conclusion, like Mere- 
dith’s “racial immortality” or Hardy’s “Godhead dying down- 
ward”; they arrive immediately at the third stage, using evo- 
lution implicitly as the basis for their treatment of life and 
nature. 

A few general topics may be indicated which display the 
significant contribution of the new cosmology to the distinctive 
outlook of Canadian poets. The examples cited have been 
selected with some difficulty from the large quantity of rele- 
vant material to be found in the poets’ work. To be suitable 
for illustrative purposes, the passages are necessarily taken 
from more abstract and reflective poems, but the outlook which 
they express pervades the other phases of the poetry, although 
not explicitly declared. 

Probably the first effect of the new doctrine was a more 
intimate sense of kinship with the “lower orders” of nature— 
with animals and plants, and particularly with the Earth her- 
self. Since man was shown to be no longer a superior being 
created to enjoy the submission of all other creatures, but had 
been shaped by the self-same forces from the self-same matter 
as they, the poet felt himself a brother to beast and flower, for 
like them he was a son of the Ancient Mother, Earth. This 
fresh importance of natural forces and laws had a far-reaching 
effect. It underlies Lampman’s loving descriptions of nature. 
He is free from the insistence on “human interest” that form- 
erly tyrannized landscape art and nature poetry: Nature is 
herself the dominant personage, and not a background for the 
poet’s mood. If the human figure appears at all, it is subordin- 
ated. This does not mean that the poet is oppressed or alien- 
ated; on the contrary, he gladly submits himself to Nature’s 
power. Earth is to Lampman always “the mighty mother,” 
“the great mother heart’: 


Our broad strong mother, the innocent earth, 
Mother of all things beautiful, blameless, 
‘Mother of hopes that her strength makes tameless... 


He humbly seeks from her the comfort and strength which 
man lacks: 
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O mother, who wast long before our day, 

And after us full many an age shall be, 
Careworn and blind, we wander from thy way: 

Born of thy strength, yet weak and halt are we; 
Grant us, O mother, therefore, us who pray, 

Some little of thy light and majesty. 


And earth does not refuse the prayer of her human children: 


Yet thou complainest not, O steadfast Earth, 
Beautiful mother with thy stoic fields; 
In all the ages since thy fiery birth 
Deep in thine own wide heart thou findest still 
Whatever comforts and whatever shields, 
And plannest also for us the same sheer will. 


So it is the poet’s desire to live with Nature 


as children of one common birth 
Discerning in each natural fruit of earth 
Kinship and bond with this diviner clay. 


Charles G. D. Roberts expresses the same dependence on the 
restorative power of Earth: 


Fighting, at last I have fallen, and sought the breast of the Mother,— 
Quite cast down I have crept close to the broad sweet earth. 

Weary no more, nor faint, nor grieved at heart, nor despairing, 
Hushed in the earth’s green lap, lulled to slumber and dreams! 


He knows that his own life is paralleled by other natural 
organisms: 

The swelling sap that thrilled the wood 

Was cousin to my eager blood. 


In the poem “Kinship” Roberts treats the theme explicitly. 
Typical stanzas may be quoted: 


Back to wisdom take me, Mother; 
Comfort me with kindred hands; 
Tell me tales the world’s forgetting, 

Till my spirit understands. 


Tell me how some sightless impulse, 
Working out a hidden plan, 

God for kin and clay for fellow, 
Wakes to find itself a man. 


The poet feels that wisdom as well as strength is to be re- 
gained by communion with the elemental forces through which 
man has been evolved. 
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In his poem “To the Rideau River’ Wilfred Campbell pro- 
claims himself one of the “‘souls belated’ who is still able to 
“fare back to earth our great kind mother.” In “An August 
Reverie” he writes: 


We are but brothers to the birds and grasses, 
In our brief coming and our end the same:— 

And though we glory god-like in our day, 

Perchance some kindred law their lives obey. 


He states the thought even more clearly in “The Mystery”: 


Can it be 
That there with man is kindred mystery 
Of being, old heredity 
Of bud and leaf, of pulsing plant and tree, 
And earth and air? 


And finally in “Earth” Campbell apostrophizes the “Swart 
Mother” from whom all life comes and to whom it returns in 
perpetual recurrence. 

Frederick George Scott gives expression to precisely the 
same feelings as the foregoing poets. He too flees from the 
haunts of men to find solace in “the cradle song of Mother 
Earth.” He feels his kinship with the trees: 


Something in my inmost thinking 
Tells me I am one with you, 
For a subtle bond is linking 
Nature’s offspring through and through, 
And your spirit like a flood 
Stirs the pulses of my blood. 


He addresses Nature in her sternest mood: 


Thou art in us like a flood, 

Welling through our thought and blood— 
Force evolving great from lesser 

As the blossom from the bud. 


There is space only for a couple of citations from Duncan 
Campbell Scott, who lays most emphasis on the evidences of 


order in Nature: 
The god is astir 
Firm and free, 
Weaving his plan, 
Swelling the tree, 
Bracing the man... 
And again: 
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A message comes up to the soul 
From the soul of inanimate things: 
A message that widens and grows 
Till it touches the deeds of man, 
Till we see in the torturous throes 
Some dawning glimmer of plan. 


All these passages, and many more from the same and other 
poets, testify the new outlook of Canadian poets toward 
Nature, their self-submission to her power and their recogni- 
tion of kinship with Earth and all the processes of life. 

This idea soon merges into another and equally important 
one. If man is akin to Earth as a physical being, why should 
Earth not be akin to man as‘a spiritual being? In the pas- 
sages previously cited, Earth and Nature were not considered 
as sentient beings, although they were to some extent personi- 
fied for the purpose of poetic expression. But in other poems 
there is assumed the existence of an actual world-soul, imma- 
nent in all life as well as in man. This is the metaphysical 
interpretation of the idea which we have just considered on 
the material side. It is, indeed, Pantheism, since this world- 
soul is more or less identified with God. Divine creation of 
the world and man is thus reconciled with evolution—the 
demiurge functioning through physical processes, but not 
blindly and accidentally as Darwinism suggested. Each man 
is an incarnated fragment of the omnipresent spirit. 

Lampman, using the Indian mythology, addresses this 
spirit as “Manitou” in “The Lake in the Forest’, while in 
““Peccavi, Domine” he modernizes. the sublimity of the Psalm- 
ist: 

O Power to whom this earthly clime 
Is but an atom in the whole, 
O Poet-heart of Space and Time, 
O Maker and immortal Soul, 
Within whose glowing rings are bound, 
Out of whose sleepless heart had birth 
The cloudy blue, the starry round, 
And this small miracle of earth: 


Who liv’st in every living thing, 

And all things are thy script and chart, 
Who rid’st upon the eagle’s wing, 

And yearnest in the human heart; 
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O Riddle with a single clue, 

Love, deathless, protean, secure, 
The ever old, the ever new, 

O Energy, serene and pure... 


It is by our own wilful neglect of communion with nature that 


We forego the power to see 

The threads that bind us to the All, 

God or the Immensity; 

Whereof on the eternal road 

Man is but a passing mode. 
In the same connection, Charles G. D. Roberts seems to be 
most impressed by the fact that our perspective is ridiculous 
when applied to external objects. The microscope has taught 
us something of the miracles that occur beyond human per- 
ception, and in “Two Spheres” Roberts points out that the 
dew-drop and the vastest sun are equally perfect and import- 
ant creations. The same thought is given epigrammatic form 
in “Immanence” : 

Not only in the cataract and the thunder 

Or in the deeps of man’s uncharted soul, 
But in the dew-star dwells alike the wonder, 
And in the whirling dust-mote the Control. 

The soul of man is therefore related to the other manifesta- 
tions of the world soul in nature: 

I felt the soul of the trees, 

Of the white eternal seas, 


Of the flickering bats and night-moths 
And my own soul kin to these. 


But the human soul, Roberts feels, compensates man’s physical 
insignificance, since it is the highest earthly manifestation of 
the divine spirit and achieves immortality through that rela- 
tionship. Roberts addresses the morning star: 


How small am I in thine august regard! 
Invisible,—and yet I know my worth! 

When comes the hour to break this prisoning shard 
And reunite with Him who breathed me forth, 

Then shall this atom of the Eternal Soul 

Encompass thee in its benign control! 


In “Autochthon” Roberts gives a voice to the immanent spirit, 
after the manner of Swinburne’s “Hertha”, proclaiming it 
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the energy which pervades all the operations of nature, swell- 
ing the grain, shaping the stature of a man, dwelling in the 
tempest and the dew-fall. 

As the poetry of Bliss Carman is so well known, it has 
not hitherto been cited in this paper, although all the points 
discussed have been particularly applicable to his work. In 
“Our Lady of the Rain” he identifies Spring with the primal 
impulse “‘that called the world from chaos”: 


She saw the red clay moulded 
And quickened into man; 

The sweetness of her spirit 
Within his pulses ran... 


Again he speaks of how 


creatures of the field and tide 
That reck not, yet aspire, 
Our brothers of the tardy hope, 
Put forth their strength in senses dim, 
Threading the vast, they know not why, 
Through eons up to Him. 


“Overlord”, “Make Me Over, Mother April’, “Pulvis et Um- 
bra’’, these and a host of other poems must recur to any stu- 
dent of Bliss Carman’s work as illustrative of his sense of 
man’s physical kinship with Nature and of Nature’s spiritual 
kinship with man. 

The same thoughts have been expressed by so many other 
that no attempt at enumeration can be made here. And there 
are various other ideas, logically deduced from the foregoing, 
which must also be neglected. For instance, there is fresh 
justification for the idea of human brotherhood: prejudices 
of creed or caste lose their potency when compared with the 
wider unity of racial development. To seek the best elements 
in all human life and thought, to help the progress of the whole 
race by mutual service and understanding, becomes an ideal 
of supreme importance. It is the theme of Wilson MacDon- 
ald’s “Song of Brotherhood”, “Song of Better Understanding’, 
and “Barbary.”. Robert Norwood chants it in “A Song of the 
All’, “A Song of the New Gods”, and elsewhere. It is ex- 
pressed by Albert Smythe in ‘“‘The Burden of the World” and 
in other poems, by Dr. A. D. Watson in many forms. 
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But it is time to consider the poetic treatment of the 
evolutionary hypothesis itself. The first part of this analysis 
has been concerned with the almost sub-conscious readjust- 
ment. of outlook which the poets made in order to be in accord 
with new cosmic theories. Apart from this, they were also 
putting into poetry their speculations about the actual evolu- 
tion of the race, and the vital problem of its relation to the 
character and immortality of the spiritual element in man. 
They all, in accepting the evolutionary hypothesis, undertake 
to reconcile it with the existence of a soul. The physical body, 
they admit, has been developed from lower forms of life; even 
the mind of man is the product of heredity—he is “heir of the 
ages” with all the past. achievements of the human mind as 
his rightful property. But the soul which takes up a tempor- 
ary residence within this evolved mechanism, being a frag- 
ment of the unconditioned World-soul, is immortal. Each 
individual soul may have evolved to its present status, perhaps 
on other planes of being, perhaps through successive incarna- 
tions, as Albert Smythe suggests, and Robert Norwood in “A 
Song of Evolution,” and many others in occasional passages, 
But all agree that the soul, having existed in the Infinite 
before matter came into being, and destined to remerge in the 
infinite, transcends physical bounds and justifies Roberts’ 
phrase, ‘The august infinitude of man.” 

It follows, obviously, that evolution is the creative and 
administrative method of the Universal Spirit, and the poets 
generally use the Christian terminology in speaking of that 
Spirit as God. This is no place to broach the ‘‘Modernist v. 
Fundamentalist” duel that rages as fiercely to-day as when 
“Essays and Reviews” appeared in 1860. We are only con- 
cerned with the fact that the poets, in adopting the new sys- 
tem, expanded their religious concepts to accord with it; the 
task was easier for them than for other men, for the poets’ 
mystical faith has always been nearer to this sublimated pan- 
theism than the established creeds have been. There are two 
outstanding notions which the poets contribute to the evolu- 
tionary theory—or which the evolutionary theory contributes 
to the poets, for the relation is mutual. One is that the pro- 
cess was conceived and initiated by God, so that every phase 
has its meaning in the divine plan; the other is that the pro- 
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cess is not yet complete—that man’s progress to his present 
form is infinitesimal in comparison with the progress which 
he must still make before perfection is attained. As Lampman 
says: 
Yet the eyes are dim, nor wholly 
Open to the golden gleam, 
And the brute surrenders slowly 
To the Godhead and the dream. 
But man has a clear duty in this scheme of things. It is for 
him to strive his best toward perfection, for although it may 
be infinitely distant, every effort toward it avails, and as 
Wilfred Campbell points out in “The Dream Divine’, the ap- 
parently futile aspirations of one age are accomplished by 
posterity. This duty Lampman proclaims in ‘““The Clearer 
Self” and “The Largest Life” : 


So to address our spirits to the height, 

And so attune them to the valiant whole, 
That the great light be clearer for our light, 
And the great soul the stronger for our soul. 


A mere enumeration must suffice to show how many 
leading Canadian poets have treated aspects of the theme. 
Those of Bliss Carman are too numerous to be specified, but 
one may refer to Roberts’ “Origins” and “Child of the Infi- 
nite”; Wilfred Campbell’s “The Question”, “Invocation”, ““The 
Message of Night’’; Duncan Campbell Scott’s “Improvisation 
on an Old Song.” Beneath a whimsical mask Tom McInnes 
speaks with equal seriousness in “‘The Ballade of the Mystic 
and the Mud”, “Ballade of Virtues” and others. Robert Nor- 
wood devotes a group of Whitmanesque poems to the topic, 
and it underlies all his poetry. The same statement applies 
to Albert Durrant Watson, whose most extensive works on 
the theme are “‘Love and The Universe” and “To Worlds More 
Wide.” It is of great significance to Frederick George Scott, 
in “The Burden of Time’’, ‘A Dream of the Prehistoric’, “A 
Song of Triumph”. His poem named “Evolution”, particularly, 
is a striking exposition of the spiritual implications in the 
scientific theory. Along with it, special mention must be made 
of Mrs. A. C. Dalton’s “Flame and Adventure”, in which all 
the points which I have been indicating are treated with 
admirable independence, directness, and imaginative power. 
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My thesis could be substantiated by material from other 
poets, but the effort of selection and the expenditure of space 
are scarcely justified. The general conclusion to be drawn 
from the foregoing evidence may be applied to most of the 
Canadian poets’ work. I hope to have shown that they are 
adequate interpreters of the modern world into which they 
have been born. Their principal ideas are fundamentally dif- 
ferent from those of a century ago. In response to the chal- 
lenge of science they have produced a mystical system which 
is consistent with the scientific theories and yet gives fresh 
significance to the spiritual element. 

They have obtained a new vision of man in space and 
time. His figure stands forth from a background of the in- 
calculable generations that have prepared the way for him, 
each contributing something to his present status. He is the 
contact point between his eventful past and his lofty future. 
He is rendered insignificant alike by the vastitude of the uni- 
verse and the minute perfection of the atom, yet his spiritual 
greatness is somehow attested by his imperfect achievements 
and his potentialities. He has gained fresh responsibility from 
the knowledge of his task of service in the cause of racial 
development; he has gained fresh humility from his sense of 
kinship with the other children of earth, begotten by the same 
forces as himself; he has gained fresh grandeur from his sense 
of identity with God. 

LIONEL STEVENSON. 
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FRENCH AS SPOKEN IN QUEBEC 





aly ices is a general recognition of the desirability and 
importance of the teaching of French in the schools of 
English Canada. For one thing, in respect of mental cultiva- 
tion, there is no adequate substitute for linguistic training. 
I do not suggest that this is superior to that afforded by exer- 
cise, for example, in Mathematics, Philosophy, or the sciences ; 
but there are phases of human capacity that are elicited by 
language training and by nothing else. Even if we were not 
concerned in the acquisition of a language other than our own 
by the children of the country in the general interests of in- 
tellectual development—even if we were wholly satisfied with 
a thorough mastery of our own English speech—the study of 
French would remain indispensable. The virtual eclipse of 
Latin makes it that a knowledge of French is in effect the 
only vivid and lasting way by which the youth of the country 
can be given conscious and powerful mastery of the large 
Latin element in the vocabulary of our own tongue. These 
are two of the considerations that make French the natural 
non-English object of study in English Canadian Schools. But 
France is far away. How are we to prepare teachers with 
respect to this living language? Well, the French language is 
spoken by say two and a half million of the people of Canada. 
In one province, the province of Quebec, French is the lan- 
guage of the overwhelming majority of the population. I 
should like to make a reasoned statement with regard to the 
way French is spoken in the province of Quebec, and, in gen- 
eral, by the French Canadians of Canada. 

There is a general impression among English-speaking 
people in Canada that the French of Quebec is French of a 
decidedly inferior order. I should like in this article to set 
out what I think are the facts with regard to this matter. 

To begin with, it goes almost without saying that any 
language spoken by the frankly illiterate is poor. Out of hand 
it must be conceded that the French spoken by the Quebec 
farmer or artisan—country or city dweller—in so far as he is 
without education, is extremely bad. While, like all other 
similar idioms, it has a homeliness and raciness of the soil 
that is, in a sense, endearing, it really represents a distressing 
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deterioration of what is at its highest perhaps the most sig- 
nally accomplished language spoken by living men. 

It must be remembered that the evolution of speech is 
controlled by laws. One of these may be said to be that it is 
in the great centres of national life—usually capitals, political, 
social, ecclesiastical—that languages remain most vital 
and, under the impulse of competent authority, most 
strictly correct. The intense life of the metropolis, promoting 
vivid intellectuality operating in accord with the’ national 
genius, keeps the language at the zenith of its capacity, while 
making it keep step with the temperament of the people. These 
two elements make the language at once responsive and stand- 
ardized. 

_ And the contrary is equally true. Any language that is 
spoken in out-of-the-way places by out-of-the-way people is 
bound to become bad. And, from the point of view of lan- 
guage, what are the out-of-the-way people? They are people— 
whether tillers of the soil, manual laborers in cities, or what 
not—who through unqualified ignorance are not capable of 
using their language as it is used by those subject to what one 
may roughly and rapidly call “metropolitan influence.” Thus 
there is a type of Irish English that is simply an antiquated 
English. It is English as spoken by a collectivity of people 
who, in respect of idiom, have, in the most reputable sense of 
the words, ‘‘fallen behind the times.” I was brought up in a 
part of Quebec where the population was predominantly of 
Protestant Irish extraction. Many of the people were unedu- 
cated. They pronounced what we call “Wednesday” as if it 
were ‘‘Wed-en’s-day.” That is fairly near what Wednesday 
is: Woden’s Day. ‘A pile of wood’ was, ‘a pile of wid’; and 
the student of Anglo-Saxon knows that ‘wi’ did in the course 
of time become ‘wo’. That is, there was a time when ‘wood’ 
was ‘wid’. I cite just one more instance, their use of ‘yon’ as 
a demonstrative: ‘yon house,’ ‘yon barn.’ ‘Yon’ is the German 
‘Jener,’ in that language a most respectable demonstrative, 
and our ‘metropolitan’ language once had it; but it has not 
seen fit to retain it. Now, habitant French—the expression is 
not being used superciliously—I am trying to set out certain 
facts, and wish to use reasonably short ways of conveying my 
ideas—is bad in precisely the sense in which the English 
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spoken by those people in the County of Pontiac was bad, and 
in no other. I remember sitting in the bar-parlor of an 
English inn in the south of England one summer evening a 
good many years ago. Sheep-shearers of the district were 
playing games about the table. I could understand hardly a 
word they uttered. I have no doubt that if their talk could 
have been transcribed word for word, it would have been found 
that the sum total of it had once, or at various times, been good 
English. They were out-of-the-way people speaking what is 
now thoroughly corrupt English. 

What are the facts about Quebec French when you come 
to what may be called the middle classes—that is to say people 
of moderate education who are at work in business and other- 
wise? French as spoken by this class in Quebec has suffered 
regrettably—and I should almost be ready to say, unneces- 
sarily—from the commercial dominance of English. In other 
words, because the business of Canada, in the country at large, 
has been predominantly in the hands of English-speaking 
people, the French-speaking business man—merchant, com- 
mercial traveller, and so on—needlessly abetted by the news- 
papers that circulate among these classes—has acquiesced in 
the use of a very large number of English words for which 
there are perfectly accessible and feasible, and by no means 
pedantic, French equivalents. French equivalents which he 
knows perfectly, too; but which he has voluntarily abandoned, 
and which he has regrettably abandoned. Why should a 
French Canadian use “malle” for ‘courrier’; ‘patates’ for 
‘pommes de terre’; ‘bureau de poste’ for ‘Hotel des Postes’; 
‘Pas d’admission’ for ‘Entrée interdite’? And a hundred and 
one other expressions of which these are, it may be, poor 
examples? Because the result is unquestionably unfortunate. 
They give a shabby and provincial air to the language. They 
are wholly unnecessary. They do no credit to English, and 
they deform the French. When we speak English, let us 
speak English. When we speak French, let us speak French. 

The effect on what may be called business-French of this 
type in Quebec, of the needless importation of English words 
and expressions of a quite undistinguished sort, is not quite 
the same as the effect on standard Old Country French of the 
utilization of sportive and social words like ‘tennis,’ ‘smoking,’ 
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‘footing,’ and the like; though it is analogous. Nor have I so 
far been referring at all to actual blunders made in what is 
here being called business-French in Quebec under the influ- 
ence of English. Thus one sometimes hears, and sees in news- 
papers, an expression like ‘Je n’ai pas eu l’opportunité de’ 
when what is meant is ‘l’occasion de’. This sort of thing, when 
it occurs, produces a regrettable impression, also. The upshot 
is that I should say the French people of Canada would be 
well advised if they were to weed out of their speech as com- 
pletely as possible this element to which I have referred, 
which, in the extent to which it obtains, is a distinctly de- 
forming element. I repeat: when we speak English let us 
speak English. When we speak French let us speak French. 

But I should say that the average business element of 
Quebec—even with the disfiguring interjection of English— 
speaks a French that is as good in relation to normal French 
as is the English of the corresponding business class in Eng- 
lish parts of the Dominion in relation to normal English. 
What, for example, is the relation to standard English of the 
jargon employed in the more lurid and sensational business, 
theatrical, and picture-play advertising that one reads in many 
English Canadian newspapers? 

When you come to the professional classes generally— 
notaries, advocates, doctors, the average clergy—again they 
speak French that is as good, as French, as is the English, qua 
English, spoken by analogous classes in English parts of 
Canada. It is, in the nature of things, impossible to prove 
this assertion, but I make it confidently, and am not afraid 
to leave it to the decision of competent and unbiassed opinion 
based on experience. M. Roy, with whom I talked hours and 
hours in the hotel at St. Hyacinthe; M. Coté, the former part- 
ner of Laurier with whom I spent two-thirds of an afternoon 
at Arthabasca; Abbé D’Amours of Rimouski, whom I chatted 
with twice at length in a book-store at Quebec; the parish 
priests of Drummondville and St. Pierre, Ile D’Orleans, whom 
I heard preach, speak a French that is in every sense of the 
word on a level with the English spoken throughout Canada 
by similarly placed men of English extraction. 

Indeed French Canadians of the professional and erudite 
classes speak a French which, in point of diction (in the 
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French sense) and vocabulary is on a level with the practice 
of Old France. It will not be supposed that this is equivalent 
to saying that it would be easy in the Province of Quebec to 
duplicate the elegance of utterance of Lanson or Doumic or 
such and such an academician that might be named. But, by the 
same token, what English Canadian scholar speaks an English 
as charming—quite aside from accent—as that of Balfour, as 
massive as that of Asquith, or as select and pure as that of 
three persons who have visited Canada recently—Sadler, New- 
bolt, and Mrs. Philip Snowden? 

I have not in these remarks been considering accent or 
tonal quality. I have been referring to vocabulary and turn 
of phrase—the staple content of speech. The French Ganadian 
accent is not, to me, as attractive as that of the normal prac- 
tice of Old France. It is thinner, tinnier (if I may make a 
word), less duleet and full. But is the best English Canadian 
practice not open to the same criticism, when set in compari- 
son with corresponding Old English practice? There is simply 
no doubt about it, the best English Canadian utterance is 
inferior in softness, in fullness, in music, to the equivalent 
type in the British Islands. But this is in the lap of the gods; 
we cannot alter it; it is, I imagine, almost wholly a matter of 
climate. Nor is it, either, a matter of any great importance. 
Let us look after our vocabulary, let us look after our ‘phrase’, 
properly so called, leaving accent, tonal quality and so on to 
those powers that are responsible for them. But the point 
germane to the present inquiry is that the staple vocabulary 
and sentence architecture of the professional and highly in- 
structed classes of Quebec is on a par with the equivalent 
English and with the equivalent French performance. 

In order to illustrate my contention, I venture to tran- 
scribe here the speeches delivered in the City of Quebec on the 
9th of September, in connection with the restoration to the 
Canadian city of its ancient Coat-of-Arms, respectively by the 
Baron de Vitrolles, Consul-General of France, and L’Abbé 
Camille Roy, Rector of Laval University. 


LE BARON DE VITROLLES 


Je partage l’émotion que vous ressentez tous, en voyant 
revenir parmi vous cet antique témoin de nos origines communes. 
Le vieil écusson de Louis XIV était 1a, 4 l’aurore de votre 
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peuple; apporté de France, il a été un acte de foi dans ]’avenir 
de la race; il a vu défiler devant lui les héroiques pionniers qui 
ont conquis le Canada 4 la civilisation et ont jeté les assises de 
votre peuple. Il a vécu lhéroique histoire de nos péres. .. 

Le geste de la cité seur a votre égard, en effet, dépasse le 
cadre des relations cordiales existant entre elle et votre ville. 
C’est un acte de solidarité franco-britannique, c’est un acte d’en- 
tente cordiale, complétant l’union qui s’est affirmée victorieuse- 
ment sur les champs de bataille et qui survit aux nécessités mili- 
taires parce que répondant a des affinités intellectuelles et mo- 
rales communes, elle est 4 jamais ancrée dans nos cceurs! 


M. L’ABBE CAMILLE ROY 


“Quelle que soit l’origine incertaine de ce trophée, qu’il ait 
été détaché des portes de Québec, ou de nos ramparts, qu’il ait 
été pris 4 notre citadelle ou au vieux chateau Saint-Louis, il est 
assurément un souvenir de victoire auquel les Anglais, vainqueurs 
de 1759, attachaient quelque prix. 

“Mais il est aussi un souvenir de défaite que les Canadiens- 
francais recoivent aujourd’hui avec fierté, parce que ce souvenir 
d’une défaite des armes frangaises, ils le regcoivent, aprés plus 
d’un siécle et demi d’absence, dans une cité que 1759 n’a pas 
abattue ni amoindrie, dans une ville qui fut 4 la fois loyale a 
son roi et fidéle 4 son passé, dans une capitale qui sous le drapeau 
anglais a pu conserver, par tant d’efforts, ses anciennes et im- 
périssables traditions francaises. Et donc, ce souvenir d’une 
grande défaite militaire, ils le peuvent auréoler aujourd’hui de 
tout l’éclat d’une grande victoire morale. 

“C’est pour cela, d’ailleurs, que la ville de Hastings, aprés les 
démarches si bienveillantes, si pressantes de Vhonorable Peter 
Larkin, Haut-Commissaire du Canada a Londres, remet si gra- 
cieusement a la ville de Québec un écusson qui est devenu moins 
un souvenir de conquéte qu’un rappel de nos énergies souveraines, 
et un gage de fraternelle amitié. 

“Le Canada, qui vient de s’asseoir a la présidence de la So- 
ciété des Nations, occupe aujourd’hui une place prépondérante 
dans la communauté des nations scurs qui vivent sous le drapeau 
britannique. Et dans ce Canada nos deux races, anglaise et 
francaise, s’affrontent depuis 1760 dans une émulation que nous, 
Canadiens-francais, nous voulons toujours progressive, pacifique 
et fraternelle. Aujourd’hui, il ne dépend ni de nous, ni des Péres 
de la Confédération qui ont fondé sur des principes de justice, et 
sur le principe d’égalité de nos deux races, le pacte interprovincial, 
que chacune de ces deux races recoive de sa voisine et de sa scur 
toute la considération, toute l’amitié, toute la justice qui lui sont 
dues. 

“Dans notre Hétel de Ville, ot il sera mis en place d’honneur, 
cet écusson, marqué au chiffre de Louis, roi de France, et que 
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Hastings remet & Québec, cet écusson sera toujours pour nous & 
la fois un souvenir et un symbole; il sera le souvenir d’un grand 
passé auquel nous ne renoncerons jamais: il sera le symbole d’un 
avenir commun a nos deux grandes races, et que nous voulons 
édifier toujours sur de mutuelles sympathies et sur une véritable 
fraternité.” 

The veriest pedant in matters of style could scarcely 
award the palm as between these two allocutions. As they 
stand printed they are both models of chaste and elegant 
French. And they are amazingly similar in essential Latin 
quality. So much for the written word, the printed page. And, 
as spoken, the deliverance of the Canadian Abbé had even more 
of the peculiarly French vibrant quality than had that of the 
direct representative of France. 

It is the apparent desire of the English provinces of 
Canada that their youth should learn French. I have in this 
article simply tried to set down what I believe to be the facts 
with regard to the status and character of the French that is 
spoken by a large mass of our own people. And this status 
and character is destined somewhat rapidly to improve. The 
province of Quebec is laying great stress on educational pro- 
paganda. The press is prosecuting this vigorously, and the 
Catholic Church, with the extraordinary intimacy of its influ- 
ence, is pressing it home.. Literary, artistic, and professional 
bonds with France are being emphasized. Witness the re- 
markable vogue of ‘““Maria Chapdelaine” in France during the 
last three years. Witness, indeed, the book itself. Consider 
the significance of that admirable volume, “Les Origines Re- 
ligieuses du Canada,” by Georges Goyau of the French 
Academy. The Ex-Batonnier of the Parisian Bar has recently 
been féted by the advocates of Montreal. At the moment that 
I write two eminent French Doctors are beginning courses of 
Lectures in Montreal. A Professor of French Literature has 
just been named for the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commer- 
ciales at Montreal, who has been studying for a year in Paris. 
The University of Montreal features among its public courses 
Lectures on French Literature. Actors of the Comédie 
Francaise and other notable Parisian theatres play to crowded 
houses in Montreal and Quebec. I believe the facts with 
regard to French in the province of Quebec are as I have 
indicated, and the quality of it is likely rapidly to improve. 


W. F. OSBORNE. 
Gg 


CHARLES INGLIS, A CHAPTER IN BEGINNINGS 





O the student of Canadian history the life and times of 

Charles Inglis will always have a singular fascination. His 
activities were not political and though for this reason he has 
been almost entirely overlooked by the political historian, yet 
for the student of history in its widest sense his work will 
always have its peculiar importance. 

Born in Ireland in 1734, Inglis in early years emigrated 
along with his parents to America, and in 1757 we find him a 
master at the Free School at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The 
years of school-mastering were to prove for him, as for so 
many, valuable preparation for his life work, and possibly the 
time spent in study may have helped to turn his mind towards 
Holy Orders. At any rate he was ordained in England, and 
two years. later we find him missionary in charge of Kent 
County, Delaware. In days when Ford cars were unknown 
this was a serious business; the mission was thirty-three miles 
long and thirteen wide, with only seven thousand people. After 
seven years of service bere he accepted an invitation to an 
assistantship at Trinity Church, New York, where he was to 
find a work which speedily brought him to the front as one of 
the outstanding clergymen of the Church of England in 
America. 

Trinity then as now was an important parish, in fact the 
parish of New York, and its clergy were kept busy with the 
duties of ordinary eighteenth century parish life. True, the 
Catholic Revival lay in the future; even the Evangelical Re- 
vival was still unknown, but the Wesleys were already raising 
their voices in the social and moral wilderness, and echoes of 
the movement that was later to result in the greatest schism 
of the century had penetrated across the waves of the Atlantic 
even to the depths of the American forests. The Church of 
England then occupied a position of honour, and to belong to 
it was at once a guarantee of respectability and the indispens- 
able hall-mark of loyalty. It was not long to continue so. 
Already the gathering storms of the American Revolution 
were appearing on the horizon and when the crash came it 
was to prove a season of sore trial for the Church. 
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It is hard for us of the present day to realize the violence 
of the passions that then ran high through the country. To- 
day we look on one another, if not as brothers, at any rate as 
cousins, and regard each other’s failings as merely amiable 
weaknesses. If John Bull prefers his ale and his king, while 
Uncle Sam espouses a president and grape-juice, nobody cares 
one way or the other. Far different then, when the republican 
leaven was first beginning to work, and the ferment thereof 
was permeating the whole of society. The Revolution was no 
lady-like affair, with both sides exchanging social amenities 
between volleys, but a grim life-and-death struggle in which 
quarter was seldom asked or received. The fact that families 
were divided against themselves, and that the war was between 
former friends and kinsfolk, intensified the horrors and 
agonies of the contest. 

When the storm broke, it fan the Church as a whole 
standing by the King and the old order. Some Churchmen 
might sign the Declaration of Independence, and a few clergy 
stand by the Congress, but the general state of affairs is seen 
from one of Inglis’ reports to the S. P. G., dated 1776. So far 
as he knows, he states in it, all the Society’s missionaries are 
remaining loyal, though from the disturbed state of the coun- 
try he cannot be sure of all parts. When possible the clergy 
were carrying on with their ordinary duties, administering 
the Sacraments and reading Divine Service, though “‘some 
have been carried prisoners by armed mobs into distant prov- 
inces, where they were detained in close confinement for 
several weeks and much insulted, without any crime being 
alleged against them. Some have been flung into jails by 
committees for frivolous suspicions of plots, of which even 
their persecutors afterwards acquitted them. Some who were 
obliged to fly their own province to save their lives, have been 
taken prisoner, sent back, and are threatened to be tried for 
their lives because they fled from danger. Some have been 
pulled out of the reading desk because they prayed for the 
King, and that before independency was declared.... Others 
have had their houses plundered and their desks broken open 
under pretence of their containing treasonable papers.” Owing 
to its generally Tory sympathies, the Church came in for a 
good deal of rough usage. One of Inglis’ letters remarks that 
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search parties sent out through Dutchess County were popu- 
larly said to be “Tory hunting, and to be doing the work of the 
Lord” in chivvying loyal Churchmen, though the members of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, equally loyal, were left un- 
harmed. 

Inglis was not a man to compromise on the question of 
loyalty, and though he did not secure a chaplaincy with the 
loyal forces he more courageously stayed by his parish when 
Washington and the Continental troops occupied the town. He 
was now Trinity’s senior assistant; Dr. Auchmuty, the rector, 
had been swept to other fields by the war, and Inglis, in charge, 
carried on with a fearlessness that won the respect, if not the 
admiration, of even his enemies. The Revolutionists were in 
full control of the city ; a British fleet lay in the harbour; Gen- 
eral Howe, with a strong army, was on Staten Island. Under 
such circumstances it required considerable courage for a 
clergyman to repeat publicly, as Inglis did, the State prayers 
for the King, and it is striking tribute to his reputation that 
though reviled on all sides as a Tory he escaped without actual 
physical damage. 

In this connection it is helpful to note two incidents of 
the period. Soon after Washington occupied the town, a 
republican general sent Inglis a message that General Wash- 
ington would like to attend the church the following Sunday, 
and would “be glad if the violent prayers for the king and 
royal family were omitted.” Inglis paid no heed to the re- 
quest, and Washington, when he learned the incident, hastened 
to disclaim responsibility for the offensive message. 

But the matter was not to end so mildly, and threats were 
made that the Tory minister should be shot for so openly defy- 
ing the Congress troops. A few Sundays later, when the ser- 
vice was well started, fifes and drums were heard outside, and 
a company of soldiers, with muskets loaded and bayonets fixed, 
marched into the church. Despite the din and general panic, 
Inglis paid no further heed than to raise his voice louder and 
go on with the service. Daunted by this reception, the invad- 
ers remained in the aisle some fifteen minutes, till a sexton 
recovered his wits and invited them into pews where they 
remained to the end. Even then Inglis expected an outburst 
of shots at the prayers for the king, but nothing happened; 
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his courage had conquered. However, he wisely decided to 
discontinue services till things became quieter, as he would 
not omit the hated prayers. 

This did not mean that he would keep quiet on political 
guestions. The war was being waged through the press as 
well as on the field with an intensity that only a pamphleteer- 
ing age such as the eighteenth century knew, and in this part 
of the struggle Inglis took his full part. Some of his political 
pamphlets, disguised under his pen-name of Papinian, have 
survived, and show clearly his strong political views. One 
such, a series of open letters to the president of the Congress, 
is obviously intended for public consumption, and constitutes 
a scathing indictment of the revolutionaries, freely charging 
breach of faith, and portraying in dark colours the sufferings 
of the loyalists. Especially is this so in Letter VI, where, 
after drawing a parallel between Machiavelli’s “Prince” and 
the Congress, he adds, “Other expedients may be found, equally 
subservient to the purposes of usurpation, without exciting so 
much horror... such as tarring and feathering, riding of men 
on rails by mobs and committees, which mobs and committees 
were the principal fabricators and supporters of the congress 
in the beginning... such as chaining men together by dozens, 
and driving them, like herds of cattle, into distant provinces, 
flinging them into loathsome jails, confiscating their estate, 
shooting them in swamps and woods as suspected tories; 
hanging them after a mock trial; and all this because they 
would not injure their rightful Sovereign and bear arms 
against him... In the year 1776, it is computed that 2,000 
inhabitants were banished from the province of New York 
into New England, some of the Judges, the Members of the 
Assembly, and Magistrates, the Mayors of New York and 
Albany. Of the lower classes, it was usual to chain ten, fifteen, 
or twenty together, and drive them, thus chained, for hundreds 
of miles. The jails were also filled with loyalists, and many 
hundreds lost their lives by these severities.” 

So long have British mercenaries been looked on as the 
sole offenders against the laws of war in this struggle that 
this makes refreshing reading, and proves that, while Inglis’s 
views are doubtless coloured, there was still much unnecessary 
violence towards people who wished to live in quiet neutrality. 
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In his pamphlets Inglis’s attempt to appeal to the religious 
fears of his readers is noticeable; the hostility of eighteenth 
century England to the Pope was rampant, so Inglis asserts 
that the real object of the Congress’ alliance with France is 
to bring them back under the heel of the Pope. “The French 
alliance looks with no less malignant an aspect on the Protest- 
ant religion, than on the liberties of America. Sad experience 
had taught our ancestors that severe laws and penalties, and 
the vigilance of the civil magistrates, were indispensably 


necessary to restrain the restless spirit of popery ... and that 
these were scarcely sufficient to prevent popish priests from 
perverting Protestants to their superstition... Large im- 


portations of Popish Priests, beads, and other such trumpery 
(sic!) have been made into the Colonies since the French 
alliance took place.” He sees another instance of this dreadful 
plot (!) in the fact that when the alliance was formed the 
Congress had attended Mass with the French Minister, and 
triumphantly concludes, “Whatever may be the opinion of 
some to the contrary, it is absolutely certain, that on the part 
of many, the present is a Religious war.” 

Religious or not, the war bore hardly on the Church of 
England, which from the times of Laud had always stood for 
the established order and the monarchy. Most of the loyalists 
who later fled to Canada and the Maritime Provinces were 
Churchmen who paid for their loyalty in many cases with the 
loss of all their possessions. Inglis’s reports contain many 
significant touches of the treatment of the loyalists. On Long 
Island only Churchmen were harmed, the Dutch Reformed, 
though equally loyal, being left undisturbed. Many of the 
Trinity vestry were obliged to fly for their lives, and the old 
church, of which he became rector in March, 1777, fell a prey 
to flames kindled by ‘““patriot’”’ sympathizers when the British 
finally occupied the city. His troubled rectorship was brought 
to an end when Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown, and he, 
a man whose pamphlets had been openly burnt by the hang- 
man, was doomed to exile in the bill of proscription passed by 
the victorious Congress. 

Two sermons of the period immediately preceding his de- 
parture show his admirable spirit as a true priest of the 
Church. In them there is no word of criticism to his foes, but 
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instead a tone of kindliest affection. His farewell sermon, 
preached in St. Paul’s Chapel at Broadway and Vesey St. 
(1783), closes thus: ‘My fidelity to my sovereign cannot be 
questioned; yet, were I to remain here, and transfer my 
allegiance to the new government, I do assure you, I would 
support and serve that government with the same fidelity that 
I have served the government under which I have hitherto 
lived... I have the happiness to reflect, that I laboured to 
prevent the shedding of blood ... when I go from America, I 
do not leave behind me an individual, against whom I have 
the smallest degree of resentment or ill-will.” Such words 
from an impoverished exile speak for themselves. 

With this sermon the first period of his public career 
closed. The second opened with his consecration as first 
Bishop of Nova Scotia on August 12th, 1787, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It was a step long overdue; had a 
native episcopate developed before in the American colonies, 
as Inglis had desired and urged, the result for the post-Revolu- 
tion Church might have been vastly different, and the Church 
been spared much of the misunderstanding and revilement it 
had to endure. Delay had been due to the alleged necessity 
for placating Dissenters, though Churchmen had felt keenly 
the injustice of the step. Thus Inglis’s consecration was 
epoch-making, for it marked a new step in the development of 
Anglican missions. Hitherto the method had been for various 
missionary societies to send agents abroad who evangelized as 
best they could. They had been nominally under the Bishop 
of London, who naturally could exercise but shadowy super- 
vision. Many thousand Church members in the colonies had 
lived and died without ever being confirmed. Young men who 
desired ordination had to go to England for it, and such were 
shipboard conditions that they often died on the voyage. Look- 
ing back from this distance, the attitude of the Church at 
home seems almost incredibly foolish, only to be explained by 
saying that it was the old bad rationalistic eighteenth century, 
when the Church sank to its lowest ebb of worldliness and 
sloth. 

But with Inglis’s consecration the Church of England for 
the first time officially asserted her responsibility for the flock 
in the colonies that remained. Not the zeal of private societies 
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or the efforts of scattered philanthropists, but the support of 
the whole Church was assured them. Many difficulties had to 
be solved, e.g., whether the missionary owed his primary alleg- 
iance to the society that paid him or the bishop charged with 
his oversight, and the transition period contained many awk- 
ward situations, but the dawn was at hand. Inglis deserves 
the honour due the pioneer, since he had to blaze a trail for 
every other Anglican missionary bishop to follow, establishing 
precedents where none existed. 

Of the country to which he went all sorts of strange 
rumours existed. Some early pamphlets, written while the 
country was still under the French, tell of fish ten feet long 
in the St. Lawrence, with heads like men and teeth like sharks, 
and with children as their favourite diet. With the Conquest 
more reliable information was obtained; it was seen to be a 
collection of colonies united solely by the tie of British citizen- 
ship, though in Lower Canada the new subjects still felt ill at 
ease in their new political dress. Upper Canada was slowly 
yielding its forests to the axes of the United Empire Loyalists, 
who, having lost their fight for the flag, had been compelled 
to seek a home where their allegiance could remain undis- 
turbed. Some of these had had to flee in winter with only the 
clothes on their backs, and so desperate was their poverty that 
in many cases the Government had to come to their rescue 
with grants of land, food, money, and even clothes, till they 
could become self-supporting. Hundreds of miles to the south- 
east, separated by impassable forests, lay Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick and the Isle St. John (P.E.I.), where more 
Loyalists had flocked, and where they were starting fishing 
and shipping industries. 

Despite its magnificent resources the country was almost 
wholly undeveloped. One pamphleteer of 1787 says, “Every 
rock has a spring, and every spring causes a swamp or morass 
,-. hence it is that travelling becomes almost impracticable in 
summer and is seldom attempted.” Inglis estimates that to 
travel the distance from Halifax to Windsor, forty-five miles, 
would cost £200. “Such,” he says, “is the condition of this 
province at present; destitute of land conveyance and of roads, 
except from this place (Halifax) to Annapolis through Wind- 
sor and Horton, which is not safely passable for four-wheeled 
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carriages, and scarcely so for those with two wheels. All the 
settlements, except those along this road, are on the edge of 
the water.” But the timber was declared unrivalled for masts, 
the fisheries were second to none, and the fur trade, aided by 
friendly Indians, was most advantageous. In shipping a great 
future was confidently predicted, since enforcement of the 
Navigation Acts would bar American bottoms from the carry- 
ing trade. 

Nova Scotia was governed by a Governor, appointed by 
the Crown, and a Council, partly Crown-appointed, partly 
elected by freeholders. Halifax already vied with the fairest 
cities of the United States, and had received fresh life from 
the influx of the Loyalists, and Inglis attacked the work of 
improving its spiritual life with the greatest zeal. His diocese 
was by no means confined to modern Nova Scotia; its western 
boundary was Detroit, and included Upper and Lower Canada. 
It took in the Isle of St. John, where an S.P.G. missionary 
named Des Brisay was working in isolation and obscurity. If 
this were not enough, it included Bermuda and Newfound- 
land! 

There were other factors than geographical. We must 
not forget it was the eighteenth century, the blackest of black 
centuries spiritually. In one place the S.P.G. had been obliged 
to withdraw its grant, since the people obstinately refused to 
come to church. In Halifax itself the evil of non-residence 
was in full force, since the rector, Dr. Breynton, lived com- 
fortably in England on his salary of £190, while his curate, 
who capped his other deficiencies by being an exceedingly poor 
preacher, received £19 per annum for performing the per- 
functory duties that then passed for the observance of the 
Established Religion. Inglis says, “Divine Service had not 
hitherto been solemnized on Wednesdays and Saints’ Days... 
this defect I have had rectified to the great satisfaction of the 
congregation, and in other matters I have brought the practice 
to a nearer conformity with the Rubrics.” Elsewhere, mira- 
bile dictu! the clergyman had actually given offence by unduly 
curtailing the service. In Nova Scotia there were only thirteen 
clergy in all, and apparently the bishop found it necessary to 
impart some stern doctrine about the cure of souls. Reporting 
his visitation of 1788 to the S.P.G., he says: “In some places 
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so little attention is paid to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per that the Clergy are obliged to procure the Elements at 
their own cost; some of the clergy are so infirm and timid that 
a shower of rain, or a little wind and cold, will prevent their 
attendance at public worship... One clergyman has often 
been represented to me as a notorious drunkard.” In a private 
letter he writes, “The state of religion in this province is truly 


deplorable . . . the lamp of true rational piety is almost ex- 
tinguished. Ignorance and lukewarmness on the one hand, 
fanaticism and irreligion on the other... have left but few 


traces of genuine Christianity among us.” 


Like clergy, like people; immorality was rife in certain 
sections of society. Church buildings through the province, 
except at Digby, were in a wretched state of neglect, and were 
often no better than hovels. Dissent flourished, a fanatical 
sect known as “New Lights’, professing Anabaptist tenets, 
being particularly strong. Of Cumberland, N.S., we are told 
“the place abounds in Papists who have a Priest and two Mass 
houses,” while in Halifax the same Communion flourished and 
Presbyterians and Methodists as well. Though he was kindly 
received by Dissenters as a whole as the representative of the 
national religion, Inglis soon discovered this did in no wise 
abate the vigorous campaign against episcopacy. In fact, the 
presence in Halifax of popular preachers both Roman and Pro- 
testant accentuated the need for a really first-class preacher 
of the Church of England, and apparently none was forth- 
coming. 


Even worse, the bishop soon found problems about the 
right of patronage. The Governor claimed the right of pat- 
ronage. The Governor claimed the right of appointment to 
the church at Halifax, and it was with his consent that Dr. 
Breynton was an absentee. The congregation on the other 
hand claimed a voice in the management of their own church, 
and between these two factions the bishop had to steer a care- 
ful course. While he was without the right of appointing his 
men himself he could maintain no effective control over the 
clergy; the S.P.G. often sent totally unsuitable men out to the 
New World, moral rascals and spiritual nincompoops, over 
whom the bishop had no veto power. There was nothing to 
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prevent non-residence, which left the parishes either without 
spiritual ministrations of any sort or to the tender mercies 
of an ignorant and ill-paid curate. 

Yet all was not hopeless. Many of Inglis’s plans for 
social and moral betterment had the hearty support of the civil 
authorities. Often he could report that life-long communi- 
cants (an interesting fact in view of Prayer Book rubrics!) 
were eager to be confirmed; in two visitations of 1788 he con- 
firmed hundreds, and received a request from one of Lady 
Huntington’s preachers for Orders, though he reluctantly had 
to refuse on educational grounds. In other cases the Method- 
ists turned their buildings over to the Church missionaries, 
reserving to themselves only the right to their own pews, and 
guaranteeing not only to use the pews, but to contribute to the 
support of an Anglican clergyman. Requests for clergy poured 
in; Niagara informed him it had raised a fund for a clergy- 
man, but that if he could not send a man soon, morality de- 
manded that it should be applied to whatever preacher came 
on the ground first. New Oswegatchie, more familiar as East- 
ern Ontario, applied for more clergy, since the worthy Dr. 
John Stuart at Kingston and Langhorne at Ernesttown could 
not cover the territory thoroughly. In Quebec, which he vis- 
ited for the first time in 1789, the friendliest relations pre- 
vailed between the English and Roman Churches. At Quebec 
and Montreal Anglicans worshipped in the Recollet churches, 
allotted them by order, it is true, of the Governor, not by will 
of the people. Even this caused little friction, though the 
Anglicans felt it a great hardship to have to bring their own 
pews and kneeling cushions with them for every occasion. 
More serious was the fact that three of the eight Church of 
England clergy in the province spoke English with such diffi- 
culty that their congregations could hardly understand them. 
The Church of Scotland had three ministers, and there were 
about two hundred Roman clergy. With the Roman Church 
Inglis seems to have been on excellent terms. When Fr. Mac- 
donell (later first Roman Bishop of Kingston) submitted a 
plan to him for the division of the Roman See of Quebec he, 
as Protestant Bishop and representative of the national relig- 
ion, heartily approved. It was at his suggestion that Mac- 
donell was appointed first Bishop of Kingston, since it seemed 
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the natural thing to refer any plan for the spread of sacra- 
mental religion to the national bishop for his imprimatur. 
Though friendly with the Roman Church in Quebec, he 
viewed with great alarm its spread in the Maritime Provinces, 
since there it seemed to stand for disaffection and injury to 
the Church of England interests. Rights granted by the 
Treaty of Paris he was willing to maintain, but the extension 
of those rights outside Quebec he violently opposed. Thus he 
writes: “The state of America does not well admit of non- 
residence or sinecures in the Ecclesiastical line... I under- 
stand there are at least twenty converts to Popery from among 
Protestants for one convert to our Church from the Popery. 
I shall only add... that it might be expedient to give some 
check to the numerous and pompous processions which are 
everywhere exhibited in all parts of the province (Quebec). 
They are very offensive to Protestants and serve to nourish 
and confirm a spirit of superstition among Roman Catholics.” 
In face of such a state of affairs Inglis had first to restore 
the lost prestige of the Church. He began by attempting to 
uplift the moral and devotional life of the clergy, advising 
them about their duties, drawing up lists of books for their 
reading, and insisting on due observance of the rubrics of the 
Prayer Book, which often were more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. It was by no means uncommon for the 
priests of the time to take the Consecrated Elements home 
from the infrequent Eucharist and consume them on the break- 
fast table! His injunctions to the clergy of Quebec reveal a 
deplorable condition. He had to insist on such things as the 
clergy appearing in public in their proper habits, or at least 
wearing the short cassock; they were to hold Divine service 
at least twice a Sunday, with at least one sermon; children 
baptized by laymen were to be given hypothetical baptism, in 
every case in the church. The Holy Communion, which had 
too often become a shadowy memory, was to be reverently 
celebrated at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsunday at least, and 
in Quebec and Montreal on the first Sunday of the month as 
well. As to preaching, he says, “A Clergyman cannot be too 
assiduous in qualifying himself for this part of his function... 
His subject should be serious and weighty; his language per- 
spicuous, plain, and intelligible; his manner serious and ani- 
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mated, and his pronunciation distinct, clear, and proper.” In 
their lives the clergy were to set an example of holiness and 
charity, which evidently caused some of his hearers to feel the 
bishop was getting too personal. But Inglis practiced what 
he preached; when he first visited Montreal he at once ar- 
ranged for the distribution of a hundred loaves of bread to 
the needy, and everywhere, by word and example, strove to 
set forth the Christian religion as he understood it. His Con- 
firmations were always the great events of his visitations, and 
hundreds at a time would receive this Sacrament. 

While personally on the best of terms with Dissenters, he 
unfalteringly opposed the systems for which they stood. The 
Church of England was the only religion for loyal British 
subjects, and he let this view be widely known. His Church- 
manship, in Canon Vroom’s happy phrase, was ‘“establish- 
mentarian”’; the Church was an admirable badge of respecta- 
bility and loyalty, and only the disloyal and rowdy elements 
would refuse to conform. One letter of his impresses the 
modern reader as most amusing. ‘It gave me no small concern 
to learn that the pews in the Church at Kingston (N. B.) were 
held in common and none appropriated to individuals, as is 
the case in all the other churches of our Communion. I never 
knew an instance of this before in Europe or America where 
the pews were thus held in common, and where men, perhaps 
of the worst character, might come and sit themselves down 
by the side of the most religious and respectable characters in 
the parish. This must ultimately tend to produce confusion 
and disorder in the Church of God, and to check the spirit of 
true devotion and charity.” Though the good bishop did not 
know it, this was the spirit of eighteenth century Anglicanism 
rather than of Christianity. 

Education was a project very dear to his heart. Young 
men who desired an education had to go either to England or 
the “revolted colonies,” and Inglis feared that in the latter 
case attendance at Yale or Columbia (then King’s College) 
might dilute their loyalty, much as many Canadians to-day 
view with alarm the steady flow of young Canadians to the 
American Universities. For this reason he started a grammar 
school, Latin school, and English school, with a college as the 
ultimate aim. For the poor he planned a Sunday School, for 
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which he secured two teachers at £5 per annum; its object, 
though, was more the general training of the ignorant than 
specifically religious. ‘‘These schools,” he writes to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, “are peculiarly necessary to this coun- 
try, not indeed for the industrious who are employed all the 
week, for we have but few such, but for the poor who cannot 
afford the expense of a school, for the ignorant, careless, and 
idle who run wild all the week, and spend Sunday like the other 
days.” 

Thanks largely to his efforts, an Academy was started at 
Windsor, though in this work he was hindered by those with 
axes to grind. He resisted the regulation limiting the head- 
mastership to graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, feeling, 
rightly, that this was a slap in the face of the capable Trinity 
College, Dublin, man who had carried on temporarily. But 
he never lost heart, and wrote (1787) to Lord Dorchester 
advocating a salary of £400 for the President of the proposed 
College, while the three professors should each receive £200. 
He also advocated (unsuccessfully) that at least one should be 
in Holy Orders, to ensure definite religious training. ‘This,’ 
he writes in another letter, “is the very thing that is wanted 
to make an Episcopate extensively useful, and to disseminate 
the principles of the Church of England, which are undoubt- 
edly the best security for the attachment of these provinces 
to the parent-state of its constitution.” Later he had the hap- 
piness of appointing to the long-desired Academy at Windsor 
his own nephew, after due examination and ordination, as 
acting head. Beginning with seventeen students, before his 
death he was destined to see his dream fulfilled, and King’s 
College, the oldest overseas British University, established in 
1795: 

Like all strong men he had his foes, who in some cases 
tried to slander his character. One of these, a Dr. Calef, whom 
he had discountenanced for trying to introduce Methodist 
propaganda into the Church, he was obliged to sue for libel. 
If we ask why he viewed evangelistic methods with suspicion, 
we must remember it was the eighteenth century, when Angli- 
can bishops viewed “enthusiasm, which begins to spread its 
baneful influence,” in the same way as they viewed “‘Puseyism”’ 
in the nineteenth, or “Romanism” in the twentieth. Had the 
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Methodist movement been cherished by the Church, as the 
Franciscans were cherished by an earlier age, it is likely the 
greatest schism of the century would have been averted, and 
the Church would have been strengthened by the force which 
now functions outside its shelter. 

He was much handicapped by ill health, no small thing 
when travelling was so difficult, and that he was able to go 
hundreds of miles is a high tribute to his strong sense of duty 
and determination to get on with his task. S.P.G. officials 
at home hampered him much, too, since they seemed to feel 
that owing to their distance from the scene they could adopt 
a fine, large view of‘things impossible to those actually doing 
the work; often appointments deemed absolutely necessary by 
Inglis were vetoed, and he was forced into the position of a 
leader who could not lead, and who could do little to remedy 
the crying evil of non-residence. It was the age when England 
believed that government by the home officials, even when they 
knew nothing of local conditions, was the ideal way to run an 
Empire, politically and spiritually. A century of bitter ex- 
periences in Church and State was needed to explode this 
fallacy. 

Temperamentally a quiet student and scholar, who loved 
to spend his scanty leisure in literary and intellectual pursuits, 
Inglis was fated to be an exceptionally active administrator. 
Before he had been in his diocese five years he had the joy of 
beholding twelve new churches built in Nova Scotia alone, 
partly through Government grants. He fought out the pat- 
ronage question, and finally secured more than a nominal right 
to a voice in such matters. Careful to avoid anything that 
might prejudice Episcopacy in the eyes of Dissenters, and 
plain-spoken on questions of principle though he was, he was 
so beloved that wherever he went he was invited to speak in 
Protestant meeting-houses. Though he detested “enthusiasm” 
he was equally severe on lukewarmness and indifference, and 
this helped to endear him to the rough communities in which 
he moved. Coming to a diocese without traditions, by his 
courtly manner, his dignity, his tact and benevolence, he 
helped create them, and thus laid a solid foundation for his 
successors. 

English Churchmen in Canada should be glad that such a 
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man, despite his real limitations, was sent as their first Bishop. 
He it was who implanted first in the country many of the 
ideals for which that Church stands to-day, and with the lapse 
of time it becomes increasingly apparent his limitations were 
largely those of his age. Dying in 1816 at a ripe old age, his 
works do follow him, and while his pioneer spirit animates the 
Canadian Church there is little need to worry unduly about 
the future. 
ROBERT SPENCER RAYSON. 
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This happens, that our Judgement ... being a power of the 
soul, by which she fashioned the body where she dwells,... 
when it has to depict the lineaments of a human body willingly 
remakes that body which it first invented. 

Proportion exists not only in numbers and measures, but in 
sounds, weights, times, places, and in all powers whatsoever. 


—Leonardo da Vinci. 


HAT anybody should have seriously believed that the fine 
wine of new truth could be distilled by the lumbering 
and ponderous mechanisms of formal logic, has become less 
and less credible since the days when Descartes first attacked 
the syllogism. However unexceptionable, however secularly 
venerable the demonstration, in the First Figure, that So- 
crates, being a man, is mortal, the fact is that we knew he was 
mortal, and dead as well, before it was proved. Major pre- 
misses, like conjuror’s hats, notoriously beg the question by 
already containing all that at a later period may be produced 
from them, 

The fact is, I suppose, that formal logic is a method of 
controlling acquired truth, and not of discovering new truth, 
and as such it is not without its perils; its rules and formulae 
are the charts which Columbuses may consult, but at the risk 
of never setting sail. 

A more valid description of how new truth is discovered 
and a really instructive method of search is, perhaps, to be 
found in something only half-recognized by official logic, which 
detects in it a reek of the mere flower of speech—I mean the 
analogy. 

Abstracting from the particular forms it may take, an 
analogy is, in general, a statement involving four terms be- 


* May I at the outset acknowledge my debt to M. Paul Valéry’s 
“Introduction a la Méthode de Léonard de _  Vinci’’ — Nouvelle 
Révue Francaise, 1919 (first printed 1894), a most remarkable at- 
tempt at imaginative reconstruction of the process of creation, by a man 
who is a great poet in addition to being a student of science after Leon- 
ardo’s heart. This article is an attempt to apply the thesis developed 
by M. Valéry somewhat more in detail to one part of Leonardo’s thought. 
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tween which a ratio or at least a certain degree of proportion- 
ality is asserted to exist. For example, in Plato’s analogy, 
light is said to be to the eye what knowledge is to the mind. 
Given a resemblance between two things, the eye and the mind, 
given a further term, light, which stands in a certain relation 
to one of them, analogy searches for some fourth term which 
shall stand in the same relation to the other. 

Perhaps one may break the excellent rule which relegates 
arguments from etymology to foot-notes where they are al- 
ready half-repudiated, so far as to suggest that the derivation 
of ratio from reor, to think, incidentally confirms the thesis of 
this paper that the process we are here considering is somehow 
specially characteristic of human thought. 

I choose analogy as the unit of creative thinking, rather 
than that simple comparison of two resembling things which 
used to be called an Association by Similarity, because rightly 
or wrongly we have come to think of such associations as being 
largely mechanical, as involving nothing properly mental; it 
takes no very great ingenuity to see that a top hat and a pot 
agree in being black. It does require considerable ingenuity 
to see that an echo and the reflection in a mirror are similar, 
and that the relation of the echo to the sound is precisely and 
mathematically that of the reflection to the object reflected. 
No doubt an analogy may be regarded as the elaboration, the 
telescoping outward of simple association into further per- 
ceptions of resemblances; but it is just because it is an elabora- 
tion, because it demands an effort to find, a thought-construc- 
tion, and is not the direct apprehension of a resemblance 
immediately apparent, that analogy appears to me to be more 
important in explaining and in promoting discovery. 

On the dry bones of the syllogism, no flesh can form: the 
analogy, viewed formally, is an embryonic skeleton, pliable 
and growing, about which thought finds it easy to take shape 
and cling; it belongs, not to the logic of the rationalized, fin- 
ished product, but to the logic of the process of production, 
while the operations of thought are still ‘irresolute and fluctu- 
ating, still at the mercy of the moment’. It belongs, that is, 
to the logic of imagination—to the logic of creation; its office, 
as a form, is to suggest, not to prove. So far as the logic of the 
finished product is concerned there is afalse mystery about this 
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process of production. You either know a thing or you do not. 
If you know it already, there is nothing to explain; if you do 
not know it already, it is impossible that you ever should, since 
out of nothing the only thing you can bring is nothing. This 
was the dilemma that made Plato suggest that we already 
know everything, but have forgotten it, that the process of 
learning to know is just the process of reminiscence. Short of 
Such a romantic solution, it would seem easier to explain the 
problem away. If I already know how to swim, I do not have 
to learn: if I do not know how to swim, I shall drown, and 
can never learn. The answer to both dilemmas is that there 
is no dilemma. Solvitur natando. 

The analogical form has the advantage that with it you 
both know and do not know the result you are going to reach. 
A, for example, is to c as B is to—what? There is a real blank 
here; a real question is put, one which does not already, as in | 
the syllogism, contain the answer full-fledged. But at the same 
time, the mind is not left simply to flounder about in a vast 
bog of equivalent possibilities; the way in which the blank is 
to be filled in is predetermined, the answer is suggested, or 
rather the contours into which the answer must fit, are already 
defined. Which implies that, like all genuinely creative forms, 
the analogy may mislead as well as lead aright. Any form 
which is to be fruitful of truth cannot be infallible. Every 
real possibility of discovery carries with it a correlative and 
specific risk of disaster. 

These somewhat abstract considerations can with advan- 
tage be applied to the case of a great creative thinker. 

I believe that the only way to understand Leonardo da 
Vinci is to give up the popular idea of genius as a series of 
unaccountable accesses of possession, spasmodic lightning- 
flashes of inspiration, and, instead, to try to read into the gaps 
between his discoveries a continuous text of patient collection, 
collation, and elaboration of analogies. The analogy is the 
unit of his thought, the pattern according to which he weaves 
an interminable fabric of relations crossing and recrossing 
between this event and that, between this quality, activity, 
defect of a thing and that other. As Paul Valéry puts it “he 
has an extraordinary sense of symmetry which makes him see 
everything as a problem.” The bowed heads of trees in a 
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storm; the thousand sparkling images of the sun on a summer 
sea, the fugitive fluttering of wings, 2a woman’s smile, the 
candid simple gestures of children, none of these things ap- 
pears to him to be merely what it is; every real thing demands 
its complement, its counterpart, its echo, its rhyme; and 
reaching out, intertwining and being interwoven with other 
things, gives rise everywhere to the most unexpected, the most 
inevitable harmonies, designs, decorations. Leonardo is “pur- 
sued by infinite resemblances.” He is tortured by them. What, 
for example, is his daily work of being a painter but the con- 
stant effort to discern the analogies holding between three- 
dimensioned, four-square objects in space, and certain patches 
of paint on a flat canvas, and cunningly to model the propor- 
tions of one on those of the other. And in order to bring these 
analogies and proportions to the point of mathematically pre- 
cise expression we find that Leonardo is driven on from paint- 
ing to study of perspective, from that to pure geometry, from 
anatomy to zoology, biology, from the study of architecture to 
mechanics, physics, and so on, one proportion always leading 
on to another in an effort to embrace the whole, without which 
no mere part is completely understood. “The soul’, says 
Leonardo, “is in its composition a harmony; and harmony is 
never bred save in those moments when the proportions of 
objects are seen or heard.”’ 

Here, for example, and the title is significant, is a ‘“Pre- 
cept for awakening the mind to various inventions” : 


If you are looking at walls covered with various 
blotches, or made of stones of different kinds... 
you may find there the similitudes of different land- 
scapes, decorated with mountains, rivers, trees, plains, 
great valleys, and hills of different sorts; also you may 
find diverse battles and sudden attitudes of men, 
strange faces and costumes and an infinity of things 
which you will be able to reduce to their exact and in- 
tegral forms. 


Nothing real is negligible to this mind; everything real con- 
tains in itself secret harmonies, relations with other things, 
proportions, whether of “light, shade, colour, body, figure, site, 
remoteness, propinquity, motion, or rest, which are the ten 
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ornaments of nature”. Nothing is merely what with our in- 
veterate conceptualizing habits we make it give itself out to 
be at first sight. “Damp spot on plaster,” says the mind, and 
having petrified and classified, passes on. No, says Leonardo. 
Look, instead of just seeing, and you will find toppling pin- 
nacles of rocks, fit to frame your portrait of a woman’s face. 
And as if to prove that the mind, being one among real things, 
is itself an infinitely delicate, infinitely susceptible instrument 
in which there is no vibration of a string but sets another 
string vibrating through hidden affinities, he goes on to the 
natural analogy for his analogy: 


And it happens with such walls and diversified surfaces 
as it does with the sound of bells, since in their strokes 
you may discern any syllable or name which you 
imagine. 


The various island-peaks of Leonardo’s artistic and scien- 
tific discoveries, have a common and continuous ocean-bed. 
One has only to trace the extraordinary repercussions of one 
part of his thought on all the rest, to see this. For this purpose 
it will be convenient to start with Leonardo’s studies of water. 

These studies, which were to lead for one thing to the 
transformation, through irrigation, of the great Lombardy 
plain, are recorded in the ‘“‘Trattato del Moto e Misura dell’ 
Acqua.” It is a scrupulous, patient and minute study of the 
behaviour of water under all conceivable combinations of cir- 
cumstances, when poured out of vessels of various shapes, 
when encountering variously shaped and situated obstacles, 
etc. Incidentally the answer to all those from Vasari to Pater 
who consider Leonardo’s scientific preoccupations to have been 
a ‘trifling with his genius’ is to be found in such a case as this. 
Notice the profoundly true, profoundly individual moods of 
the water in the backgrounds of his three great pictures, the 
Saint Anne, the Virgin of the Rocks, and the Gioconda, and 
you will understand Leonardo’s saying: “Verily, great love is 
born of great knowledge of the thing loved.” 

One is tempted to trace the infiuence of these studies in 
Leonardo’s sketches of human hair; they give such a remark- 
able effect of life, of motion, of flowing. The understanding of 
one sort of fluidity leads to the understanding of the other. 
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There are sketches of backs of heads where the cascades and 
rivulets of hair are restricted by the most elaborate of coif- 
fures, in which each delicate line is admirable and inevitable, 
and which, one feels, could almost be used as illustrations for 
the ‘Trattato’. 

Then there is the analogy of water with air. For what 
is the atmosphere but a slightly more volatile fluid, in whose 
depths we live, like deep-sea fish, and on whose surface float 
the clouds like huge accumulations of foam? ‘We will arrive 
at the science of the winds,” says Leonardo, “by means of the 
science of the motions of water’. This analogy serves as a 
guiding thread in solving the problem of flight. 


He who displaces the air is unable to move the whole 
of that which lies in front of him, but only a part; in 
the same way water heaps up in front of a ship that 
pushes into it. 


Birds, those “‘instruments embodying mathematical laws”, 
as he calls them, by the effort of their wings cause the air to 
heap up under them in this way; or when, as with gulls, they 
rise without this effort, it is because the wind is acting like a 
wedge, forcing them upward. They rise, that is, for the same 
reason that the prow of a boat in motion rises out of the water. 
It is nowadays generally admitted that Leonardo successfully 
worked out all the problems concerning the superficial area 
and form of wings, centre of gravity, stream-lines, methods 
of steering, and so on that are involved in‘the possibility of 
the ‘heavier-than-air’ machine. From one of his sketches 
there can be little doubt that the ornithopter, the machine 
modelled point for point on bird-flight, was finally superseded 
in his mind by the project of a helicopter, the more satisfac- 
tory type of machine with rigid wings, driven by a propeller, 
with which we are familiar to-day. Had Leonardo been in 
possession of an adequate source of motor power, he would 
have been the first man to fly. 

This analogy between air and water has its repercussion 
on Leonardo’s art. Thus, we find in his sketches of soaring 
birds a long spiral line indicating the ‘wake’ left behind them 
in the air; and in his sketch of a man swimming lines moulded 
on the swimmer’s muscles but clearly not to be confused with 
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the contour of his body, which translate into terms of vision 
what is really an affair of the muscular sense, namely the 
fluid resistance offered to his efforts by the medium in which 
his body is immerged. 

But the analogy between air and water does not end with 
the invention of ships to sail in the air. There is the further 
fact that “the undulations of air are in all ways similar to 
those of water’. In the Trattato, Leonardo had observed that 
it is with water waves as it is with the waves that pass over a 
cornfield; it is only the wave that moves; the water remains 
rooted to its place. Again, by dropping pebbles into still water 
and observing the systems of waves thus caused, he discovers 
that when any two such systems meet, each pursues its own 
course without either being deflected by, or becoming confused 
with, the other. 

Now there is no possible doubt that Leonardo saw the 
applicability of these conclusions to that other and rarer ocean, 
the air. Sound and light, he tells us, “are propagated in cir- 
cular waves from the object in which they exist as principles 
of motion’. ‘Bodies’, he says again, “fill the surrounding air 
with themselves”. That is that every object in this room 
radiates out from itself to me an image or “species” as he calls 
it; and, further, I know that if I go into the other corner or 
to the back of the room, I will find other slightly varying 
images of them all there. They are there now, they are every- 
where in the room, in every spot, filling it from ceiling to floor. 
How is it that the result is not the utter confusion of images 
when they are all concentrated in a point—‘“‘how marvellous a 
point !’”,—in the eye? Because waves of light are like those 
of water: they run into each other, cross each other without 
being deflected by, or becoming confused with, each other. 
“QO marvellous and stupendous necessity! . .. in this least 
of spaces images are reborn, and reconstructed in their dila- 
tation.” “The air is full of infinite radiating straight lines 
crossing and interwoven without confusion; each represents 
for its object, the true Form of its Reason’’. 

Enough has been said of the repercussions of Leonardo’s 
study of water to show that they form a coherent series of 
incidents in which analogy is the driving force, leading on the 
one hand to the expression of a deeper beauty than would 
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otherwise have been possible and, on the other, to at least the 
foreshadowing of modern scientific truth, in the substitution of 
lines of force, passing through a continuous medium, for in- 
comprehensible ‘action at a distance’. We know incidentally 
that he went farther still, that he considered sound, heat, 
magnetism, and even thought to be “propagated in waves’, 
though we do not know how far he carried these speculations. 

Other fruitful analogies may be briefly indicated. There 
are the analogies which lead him on from machine to machine, 
which reduce themselves to one or another modification of the 
one primitive, ‘natural’ machine, the lever. “It is by means 
of levers and counter-levers”, he says, “that the living body 
performs all its operations”, and without taking account of 
this analogy we would not see the unity underlying that extra- 
ordinary profusion of mechanical inventions of his: machines 
for grinding lenses, or for digging wells; machines for weav- 
ing fine silk ribbons, or for making ropes; every sort of 
machine from turnspits to machine-guns, and from folding 
tripod seats to aeroplanes. Or, there are the analogies between 
combustion and breathing, between the reflection of light and 
sound and the rebounding, say, of a rubber ball. 

Even when he is moralizing, Leonardo prefers to cast his 
thought into allegorical, that is analogical, form. Here, for 
instance, are three comments on the irrational nature of hu- 
man passions that could not conceivably be bettered by any 
merely logical statement: 


1. Joy is appropriate to the cock, who becomes over- 
joyed at any least thing, and crows, with varied and 
delighted motions. 

2. Sorrow is like the crow, who, when she sees her new- 
born children to be white, in great sadness leaves 
them, flies away with sad complainings, and will not 
return to feed them until she sees they have grown 
some few black feathers. 

3. Avarice. The toad lives by eating earth, and he is 
always thin because he eats so little—so great is his 
fear that there will not be enough earth to last. 


Or, and here the analogy is definitely misleading, there is 
the Pythagorean analogy between the macrocosm and the 
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microcosm. Leonardo conceives the world to be a living thing, 
whose bones are mountain ranges, whose cartilages are chalk 
deposits, whose veins are rivers, whose breath is the flux and 
reflux of the tides, and whose soul is of the vegetative sort. 
It lacks nerves, but that is because nerves are only necessary 
for movement. It is true that Leonardo is not taking himself 
quite seriously here: but this view, combined with the tra- 
ditional view that blood rises to the head against the law of 
gravity by means of the ‘animal spirits’, leads him to the seri- 
ous blunder of maintaining that ‘‘water rises into the air 
contrary to the natural course of heavy bodies’”’. 

It remains to notice a further characteristic of Leonardo’s 
mind, inseparable from the analogical temper. “It is not 
enough to see”, he says, “you must look’. You must, to a great 
extent, undo a lifework of thinking, inferring and conceptual 
construction, and get back to immediacy, the directness and 
the disinterestedness of perception that children possess. You 
must give up seeing—with your mind—useful Things neatly 
arranged in appropriate Places in a world whose orderliness 
is merely a reflection of your own needs, and instead you must 
look—with your eyes—at that ‘dome of many-coloured glass’ 
which you can observe only when you have eliminated the dis- 
torting influence of the expectation of good or evil from your 
surroundings. Here there is a temptation to quote Blake: 

The sky is an immortal tent built by the sons of Los, 

And every space that a man views from his dwelling-place, 
Standing on his own roof, or in his garden on a mount 

Of twenty-five cubits in height, such space is his universe, 
And on its verse the sun rises and sets, the clouds bow 

To meet the flat earth and the sea in such ordered space; 
The starry heavens reach no further, but here bend and set 
On all sides, and the two poles turn on their valves of gold; 
And if he move his dwelling-place, his heavens also move 
Where’er he goes, and all his neighbourhood bewails his loss. 
Such are the spaces of earth, and such its dimension. 

As to that false appearance which appears to the reasoner 
As of a globe rolling through voidness, it is a delusion of Ulro. 

The artist must break up the conceptual, that is, utili- 
tarian and paralysing moulds into which he has fixed the 
world, and see it again as a pattern, a lovely, rich, ever-chang- 
ing pattern of moving colours. He must learn to see much 
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that is self-evident to the eye alone, as, that a tower, when 
he rides past it, begins by leaning toward him, straightens up 
and then bends slightly down toward him again in the direc- 
tion of his movement, revolving the while on its base. He will 
see that the ocean is not a flat-lying thing, but a huge green- 
blue wall at the horizon. Like Blake he will see the stars and 
the clouds bending and bowing down to meet the rim of the 
earth. With Leonardo he will see ‘strange faces and diverse 
attitudes’ of men in discoloured plaster or, more scientifically, 
perhaps—but the gift is the same—see in every glossy leaf of 
the copper beech a bluish tinge, which is a tiny blue reflection 
of the sky. . 

Again, and finally, this power of unsophisticated percep- 
tion goes with something which at its best could be called sym- 
pathetic insight, and at its worst, anthropomorphism. It is 
perhaps always unscientific, whether it take the form of Keats 
identifying himself with the evening star, Shelley with the 
west wind, or of Nebuchadnezzar becoming convinced that he 
is a beast of the field, and going out on all fours to eat grass. 
But nothing else gives an equal stimulus to imaginative truth. 
And the reason is clear: once the primitive and always illogical 
basis (‘I am_that thing’) has been laid, a host of analogies, of 
further internal details of resemblance or identity comes 
pressing in on the mind. 

This is strikingly illustrated in the way Leonardo reads 
himself as it were into the inner rhythms, the duration through 
time, of inanimate objects. In a very modern way he sees 
every appearance as dynamic, as the result of an intense 
internal activity. One sees a falling star as a long straight 
line because it is moving so fast: is it not possible that other 
stable forms, four-square objects, owe their appearance of 
stability to a similar rapidity of movement on the part of 
elementary units which are to them as the star is to the 
straight line it traces? The merest stone or bit of glass is as 
dynamic, as constant a manifestation of force as a fire or a 
waterfall; in fact, is almost more a process than a thing. 
When a tree has been injured, says Leonardo, the sap rises 
to the wound “pullulating and gurgling not otherwise than as 
boiling water does’. Or, talking of purely inanimate matter, 
he says “every natural thing with violence maintains its own 
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existence”. This is the sort of sympathetic imagination which 
one feels in his architectural sketches, by means of which he 
follows the weight of the roof down through walls and but- 
tresses to foundations, feels the opposing resistances of cross- 
beams, and the inevitable flow of stone steps from the gaping 
doorways. “The stones of the arch want to fall’, he says; 
and again “‘an arch is a strength made out of two weaknesses”’. 
There is something almost terrible about the intensity with 
which he can imagine these things, as for instance in this 
description of the noise made in spinning silk from cocoons: 
“there are heard the doleful cries, the piercing screams, the 
raucous and infuriated voices of those who in torment are 
despoiled and in the end left naked and motionless’. 

It is probably time to recant, and admit that to explain 
the tremendous genius of this man is impossible. Recantation, 
as one learns again from Leonardo’s example, is a natural and 
healthy way of restoring the balance that is upset by sticking 
too long to any one thesis. Perhaps after all, all we can do is 
to look up at Leonardo like very small children at a great, full- 
grown man, with the same feeling of awe and wonder, the 
same essential failure to understand in what way he really is 
very much like ourselves. For we have his own words as to 
the nature of genius: 


This alone cannot be taught like mathematics, or 
copied as letters can; this alone remains noble, this 
alone honours its author and remains precious and 
unique, and never gives birth to children equal to itself. 


H. R. MACCALLUM. 
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By kind permission of Blackfriars (Blackwell, Oxford). 


T is not easy to find the word descriptive of that hold which 
the external can exercise in favourable conditions through 
the senses upon man’s spirit. There might be a successful 
plea that this influence is more real than is supposed, neces- 
sary to men if human dignity is to be upheld; such is not here 
advanced; but rather one or two practical questions, modestly 
constructed, are submitted with deference, as: Is not the 
vague, unnamed, very real relation between man and his inani- 
mate correspondent subject to all the varieties and discrimina- 
tions allowed to ‘taste’? Again, in discourse of this matter 
the word beauty must sooner or later be used; very well, but 
man is beautiful, though this is only a memory. Regrettez 
vous le temps ou le ciel sur la terre marchait et respirait dans 
un peuple de dieux? The little we can say at present is: man 
might harmonize with the created beauty external to himself; 
but the fact is that his presence is seldom tolerable and very 
rarely acceptable. Shrinking, he has lost a function; he is 
reduced to a spectator, and can no longer be wedded to bosquet 
and glade except in spirit, Walt Whitman’s endeavours and 
other’s non-obstant. It is by chance that man and his are not 
eyesorrow, distraction, hindrance, scandal, discord among the 
elements where he might have wonted place. 

That the scandalgiver is man sometimes seems to justify 
impatience and abandonment of the enterprise; but to close 
our eyes is to relinquish our only true external inheritance, 
and that is the last sacrifice. Remains for the beholder to 
accommodate his desires to facts, accept inevitable dilution 
and look with discretion. 

Right as the untouched earth must have been—no one 
questions the undefilable sky, nor has dreamed that he could 
improve the open sea—and instant as the three are to reduce 
the unwelcome line, to eradicate the living species undesired, 
to begin forthwith to obliterate scars and tumours of industry 
and war, that it has been touched by hands clean and unclean 
is so present a fact as to be no longer a subject for discourse. 
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We detect the presence of our kind without delay; the notions 
of the human self and habitable space at once coalesce into a 
new notion of a man in his environment. But our attitude is 
contentious; we would clear the scene so that this presence 
shall be inopportune, the individual an intruder. 

Away, then, with man himself (hand him over to the 
great landscape painters and forget him when not visiting a 
Louvre), his attire, his vehicles, his crowds, his picnics; suffer 
him perhaps in his grouping on market days. Show some 
tenderness, however, to his cultivation, grazing animals, quar- 
ries, roads, for examples; but upon the whole view him with 
provisional hostility. 

With all right on our side we wish to behold, to give 
attention, to enjoy a complicated state of spirit. The causes 
of that which delights the vision sub dio are many, and include 
a variety of movements, continuous, rhythmic, erratic, changes 
of light, swifter or slower. Entitled or not, one so engaged 
considers himself privileged, and resents as so many blind 
spots in a glory of reality works, intruding works, of man. To 
illustrate the exacerbation of the intrusion. Look across a 
small manufacturing town from a hill, and make selection 
from the series of sensations and reflections, inevitable, com- 
monplace, to those who have learned to register them; perhaps 
somewhat in this way: The skyline, however well known, is 
seen as for the first time; in truth it has never been twice alike 
since the world was made; and each of its innumerable mo- 
ments speaks permanence, delivering to the sentient mind 
delicacy milleniums have at length achieved. Convergences 
are new in the grades approaching it; the colouring, what with 
the season, vegetation, density of the air, reflection of the sky, 
is thus or otherwise. Look at the scene, for it is yours alone 
and only now. The town of your hillfoot, busy beyond the 
needs of business far, more dogged than the insurance office 
desires, odious as in the thoughts of its commercial rivals. Its 
advertisements are legible; its chimneys smoke; it rumbles, 
hums, hoots to its employes, rings the Angelus, strikes the 
hour. Its gyrations and pendulum actions are all deceit. 
Against its background of ‘unbuilt land’ it exhibits the final 
symptom of human things: rigor mortis. Like the door to a 
tomb, hinting at the life of the living, and the resurrection of 
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the dead, one thing says Spera, the road which jumps the river 
and speeds with all perspective among the hills. 

Movement, our nature’s sweet defect. ‘There is that goal 
to which thy vows ascend; there the repose for which the 
whole world sighs’ is an apostrophe both rational and instinct- 
ive, expressing well human abhorrence of the stationary. We 
approve of man’s absence from the scene, we approve of his 
possible advent; equally, and for the same reasons, of his past 
(and future) passage. ‘The voice I hear this passing day was 
heard in ancient days.’ This is the emotion of roads, of 
wheeltracks upon the moor; ‘drowsy tinklings.’ The idea is 
contemporaneous with the human heart. If I must see him, 
or be reminded of him, let him at least move. A diarist has 
published a memorable saying. The scene was a tent, through 
the opening of which the occupants rested their eyes upon the 
dark Arabian night; and one said: ‘How peopled the desert 
is; I suppose there is in all this region scarcely a place where 
I have not lighted my fire.’ 

Permanent traces of man may be reasonable addition to 
subtler lines and surer colour: his dykes, his planting, houses, 
quarries, mills. He was here; and in need; or with inspired 
rage he felled trees and tore down the mountains to re-erect 
them according to his fancy. It is petulant, in the world where 
our pleasures of vision are to be found and in rich abundance, 
that the refrain should ever be: the natural scene is always 
right and always new. Cultivation is geometric and attempts 
no disguise; but the elements of perspective will constantly 
arrive at some agreement; the roll of horizontal lines, the 
happy accident, hard juxtapositions, amazing patches, tinted 
air and shadows of clouds whisper glory where there is least 
promise of it. In view of a shallow cultivated valley accept 
frankly the piecework quilt or even the chessboard as the 
terminus a quo; the free may embrace the tilled or be by it 
inclosed; in more ways than one man’s plot and the wild may 
become friends. The geology of a country will often support 
a vast load—of responsibility—with atlantic ease, and save 
many an ill act from downright degradation. Though long 
lines are essential to great scenery (and consequently in Eng- 
land the aesthetic fingerposts all point to the chalk), scale in 
landscape is not important! and, barring risk of the pretty, a 
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charming scene may be of small extent. The irregularly 
spotty is the prevalent enemy. 

Buildings—the subject is intricate—we judge summarily 
for our purpose. The irrational (as all obelisks) must be ex- 
cluded by an effort of the mind, or endured. Guideposts may 
adorn the scene; one near Campden, for example; and, in the 
west, cross-hands evidently of Roman lineage. Some structures 
lord it over what we must call nature, and witness the human 
mind: temples, monasteries, palaces, bridges. The builder 
was on his feet and alert; building in the name of mankind. 
But private buildings move along with the easy stride of those 
who, thinking little, follow a well-known track; so long as 
they do so we shall not complain. Farm buildings have often 
the high serenity of mediately natural things, such as good 
manners and ceremonial dress. Their effect can be analysed; 
the disposition of parts understood and described. Simple, 
direct, excellently adapted, the plan has come of experience 
and tradition, and angularities have been reduced by time; 
but the whole place, answering to living needs, has acquired 
an aspect of life and necessary being not easily accounted for. 
The primitive, nobler remains, though haggard, untidy, of 
humbler use, often put to shame the modern dwelling beside 
them, and brand it with vulgarity. Farms need no great value, 
nor acknowledged historical or aesthetic interest, to take a 
worthy place in a general scene of cultivation, higher ground 
and unified horizon. Buildings which are truly part of a scene 
will be found to be related by multiple ties to the area with 
which they do not disagree; almost indigenous; their site 
probably immemorial. Note that a ‘gentleman’s property’ is 
an evolved farm, and owes its interest to that alone. 

Remain buildings too big for any landscape to assimilate, 
which may or may not arrive at harmony with the natural 
scene: gaol, school, sanatorium, water-supply, power-plant, 
factory, observatory, barrack. These structures know their 
position, that they are foreign, irreconcilable, intolerable, and 
boastful. This is right, so far; il faut étre de son temps. 
Abandon reason for the short time of the encounter, and 
apostrophize the sewage-disposal or distillery. We know you 
are useful, benevolent, necessary; farewell. For we must 
imitate the false prophet who, when the mountain refused to 
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move, is said himself to have gone away. Illustration: the 
Reader of course knows what to expect at the next visit to the 
Perte du Rhone (parmi les merveilles de la France)? All but 
those whom the cypher 250,000 h.p. can uplift and dessicated 
geologists move off in silence up the gorge, for consolation in 
sight of the Grand Credo. Better than going on to the fort- 
ress, stop at Longeray, and the Café Merme; omelette; wine. 
Admire the little vineyard; feed your benefactresses the hens; 
tease the future proprietor, who will come to look at you. You 
are far beyond the power of horses; the summit of terrestrial 
beauty is somewhere within a couple of days march. Try the 
Reculet or the Crét de la Neige for a silhouette of Switzerland. 

And yet the big structures just now deplored might be 
well enough. The kind of pilgrim we are does not say before- 
hand what he wants; unless ‘I must see something not un- 
worthy of my experience of visible things.’ The mighty steps 
of Jura; the agitated silhouette to the east; the box plant such 
as suburban gardens will never dream; surprises which the 
next moment are age-old and inevitable. The addition to ex- 
perience might be a work of man: as take the valley of the 
Welland, looking northward, and from the Northamptonshire 
side; so exquisitely shallow, the cultivation beyond the stream, 
slow between its squashy banks, so fair through perspective 
bringing its horizontal lines together and swallowing the 
vertical—a refinement of the English scene which seems un- 
surpassable. From nearby Rockingham a low, delicate object 
appears indecipherable, which soon suggests a railway viaduct 
(as it proves to be), with a persistent difficulty of interpreting 
its colour, rich rose with fantastic mottling of darkest blue. 
Short of Gretton, the usual railway is cruelly exemplified. 
Then charming Gretton, with its outlook from the church 
platform towards Rutland, its kind inhabitants. The medi- 
tative traveller measures his own height against the whipping- 
post (with its thoughtful provision for sinners of different 
height) ; and there again is the thousand-legged viaduct—yes, 
in its beauty ; and a white cloud of (physical) progress moving 
with dainty energy along its splendid curve. 


JOHN GRAY. 
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T has long been known that the systematic study of English 
place names would probably yield valuable information to 
several allied branches of scholarship, notably history, philo- 
logy, and archaeology. For years, however, this field of re- 
search has been a favorite hunting-ground of dilettantes, 
whose attempts at solving the very complex problems in- 
volved in the elucidation of place name material were no 
doubt praiseworthy but of little or no value as contributions to 
exact knowledge. Indeed some both amusing and amazing 
speculations were made by these early writers. Their method 
was apparently to look at the modern form of the name, con- 
sult dictionaries of various languages until they found words 
which resembled its different parts, and fit these together with- 
out considering whether the languages were ever spoken in 
England or whether the combination gave any intelligible 
meaning. The most delightful example of this procedure is 
the explanation of Lambeth as being composed of the Lama 
(of Tibet) and the Hebrew word beth, a house, a startling but 
not altogether inappropriate derivation for the residence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. This was probably originally 
an etymology pour rire, but equally fantastic theories have 
been put forward in all seriousness by amateur philologists. 
In the early part of this century, largely owing to the 
pioneer work of the late Professor Skeat, the study of place 
names was started on more scientific principles. Derivations 
were no longer based merely on the evidence of the modern 
forms. Mediaeval and Old English records were searched for 
the earliest versions of the names, which in many cases were 
very different from the modern forms and suggested an en- 
tirely different etymology. The place name investigator had to 
bring to his task a very complete linguistic equipment; a 
knowledge of Old English, Old French, Scandinavian, and in 
many cases Celtic was necessary if he was to carry out his 
task successfully. In spite of these difficulties various scholars 
followed Skeat’s example and a number of monographs on the 
place names of different English counties were produced. 
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It soon became apparent, however, as the present writer 
felt in his work on the place names of Oxfordshire, that this 
isolated treatment of the subject county by county left a good 
deal to be desired. There were many problems in connection 
with place names which could only be solved by a much wider 
survey; the explanation of a name in one county often de- 
pended on illustrative material drawn from several other 
regions; above all, any deductions which were to be made from 
place names as to early historical and archaeological condi- 
tions would obviously be far more satisfactory if placed on 
this broader basis. Accordingly, a few years ago a society for 
the investigation of English place names was formed, strongly 
supported by leading philologists, historians and archaeolo- 
gists and under the aegis of the British Academy. Similar 
societies had long been in existence in various continental 
countries and had been able to make important contributions 
to scholarship by their systematic researches. 

The English Place Name Society has just issued its first 
volume,? which is an attempt to clear the ground and to lay 
down the general principles for the proposed place name 
survey. The volume consists of two separate parts, the first 
an Introduction to the Survey of English place names, the 
second a sorely needed work on the Chief Elements in English 
place names. The latter volume is the work of Professor 
Allan Mawer, the Director of the Survey, the former a joint 
production by philologists, historians and archaeologists, a 
very interesting and promising example of co-operative schol- 
arship. | 

The Introduction deals with such fundamental questions 
as the methods of place name study, the various languages 
(Celtic, English, Scandinavian, and French) which have con- 
tributed material to English place names, and the nature of 
these contributions. Then there is a discussion of the Feudal 
element in place names, chapters on the connection between 
place names and philology, place names and archaeology, and 
a section on the personal names contained in place names. 
Each aspect of the subject is dealt with by an expert in the 


} Alexander, Place Names of Oxfordshire, Oxford University Press. 
Hntroduction to the Study of Place Names, Parts 1 and 2, Cam- 
bridge University Press. 
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particular field and, besides describing the present state of 
knowledge, indicates the path of future research. 

No attempt can be made here even to summarize the 
results of this preliminary investigation. Only a very few of 
the more general conclusions can be indicated. One historical 
fact of great interest brought out by this survey is that the 
expulsion of the Celtic population from England by the Ger- 
manic invaders was by no means so complete as has been 
thought. The survival of numerous Celtic names in the con- 
quered districts does not, of course, prove anything by itself; 
the names may be taken over by a conquering nation just as 
in the case of the Indian names on this continent. Of much 
more importance is the prevalence of Anglo-Saxon names 
whose meaning denotes the continued presence of the Celtic 
population. An obvious example is the frequent occurrence 
in many parts of England of such names as Walton, Walcot, 
etc. In some cases the old forms of these names indicate that 
the first element is O. E. weall, a wall, but far more frequently 
they suggest O. E. Weal(h)a, genitive plural of wealh, a name 
applied in Old English to a foreigner and which has survived 
in modern English in the names Wales and Welsh. To the 
Anglo-Saxon the foreigner was of course the Brito-Celt and 
these numerous names in Wal- thus indicate that in many 
places groups of these people lived on for some time in the 
midst of the Germanic conquerors. This will no doubt rejoice 
the hearts of those scholars who are stressing the Celtic affilia- 
tions of the English people at the expense of the Germanic, 
but one must be careful not to exaggerate its importance. In 
many cases, no doubt, these settlements of Celts were of short 
duration and their members soon became merged in the class 
of serfs. But in this connection it is of great interest to 
examine a name of the type Bretby (Derbyshire), which con- 
tains a similar first element, O. E. Brettas, the Britons. The 
significant point about this name is that the second element, 
-by, meaning a village, was not introduced until the Scandina- 
vian invasions. This means that as late as the ninth and tenth 
centuries there were probably still in existence groups and 
settlements that were definitely recognized as Celto-British. 


3It may be noted in this connection that a secondary meaning of 
O. E. wealh is a serf. 
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The whole problem of course needs a thorough re-examination 
in the light of this new evidence, but there can be little doubt 
that the idea of the almost total expulsion of the Britons has 
been carried too far. 

Equally interesting results can be obtained as to the 
extent of the Scandinavian conquest of portions of England. 
It has long been known that certain elements in place names 
are definitely of Scandinavian origin. The most important of 
these is the above-mentioned -by, a village, but there are 
many others, such as -thwaite, -scough, -breck, -how, ete. Fur- 
ther, there are a great many Scandinavian personal names 
which appear as the first elements of place names. Now that 
an attempt has been made to obtain a complete collection of 
these two types of Scandinavian names and to trace their 
geographical distribution, it will be possible to determine more 
accurately than hitherto the precise boundaries of the regions 
affected by the Scandinavian invasions. An _ interesting 
attempt has also been made to distinguish between the Scan- 
dinavian elements of Danish and Norwegian origin, so as to 
show what sections of England were occupied by these two 
peoples respectively. It has been possible to establish the 
occurrence of a number of names of Scandinavian origin in 
Wales and on the islands off the south-east coast of England. 

Besides the treatment of the Celtic and Scandinavian ele- 
ments in English place name nomenclature there are equally 
thorough discussions of the English and the French elements, 
each by an expert in this particular field. In addition, Pro- 
fessor Tait has contributed a chapter on the feudal element, 
dealing with names of the type Prince’s Risborough, Sheriff 
Hutton, Priest Hutton, Whitechurch Canonicorum, where the 
attribute indicates the feudal ownership of the place, or the 
types Bradford Peverell, Aston Clinton, where the second 
name is that of the family who at one time or other possessed 
the land. 

The section on Place names and Archaeology is a good 
example of the results that can be obtained by co-operative 
scholarship. The archaeologist can help the place name in- 
vestigator by showing the exact meaning of various elements 
contained in place names; the linguistic expert, by analysing 
the place names and finding new elements, can provide the 
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archaeologist with fresh material. Mr. Crawford, the author 
of this chapter,provides an interesting illustration of this in his 
treatment of the Oxfordshire name Fawler, which the present 
writer has shown to be derived from O. E. (et) fagan flére, 
literally (at) the coloured floor.”’. Here, however, the archaeo- 
logist is able to come to the rescue and to inform us that at 
Fawler there is the site of a Roman villa with a tesselated 
pavement. The “coloured floor’ obviously refers to this pave- 
ment, which naturally struck the Anglo-Saxon settlers as note- 
worthy. 

It may be noted in. passing that this rather picturesque 
type of name is very rare in English place name nomenclature. 
Generally speaking, English place names are of a fairly con- 
ventional nature. They fall for the most part into’two groups. 
First, there are the compounds of a personal name plus a place 
name ending, i.e. X’s tan, ham, cot(e), etc., e.g. Brighton, 
originally Brihthelmestin, the tun or settlement of one Briht- 
helm, Alvescot, the cot(e) or cottage of Aelfhéah, and so on. 
Secondly, there are the descriptive compounds of the type 
Bradfield, “the broad field”, Brightwell, etc. Occasionally 
there are uncompounded place names, but these are relatively 
few. 

The section on archaeology makes a praiseworthy attempt 
to define more precisely, by the help of archaeological evidence, 
many of the common place name elements. There is a very 
valuable discussion of the exact connotation of the term 
ceaster (-chester), a loan-word from Latin castra, borrowed, 
like many other Latin loan-words, before the migration of the 
English peoples from the continent to England, not adopted, 
as was formerly held, from Romano-British society. The 
various places with names in -chester have been examined 
from an archaeological point of view and the camps which in 
many cases can still be traced have been classified and de- 
scribed. Similar archaeological evidence is brought to bear 
on another word originally meaning camp, in this case usually 
a fortified camp on a hill-side. This is O. E. burh, dative 
byrig, corresponding to modern -borough (-burgh) and -bury, 


4See, however, Place Names of Oxfordshire, s. v. Fawler. Mr. 
Crawford seems to have overlooked the fact that I had already offered 
this explanation. 
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a name which later developed the more general sense of city. 
It is interesting in this connection to note that archaeology 
has been able to use the most up-to-date resources and to 
obtain air-photographs which bring out the sites of ancient 
camps more clearly than ordinary photographs ordirect ground 
observations. Among the other terms on which Mr. Crawford 
has been able to throw new light are O. E. stédfald (studfold), 
probably a name given by the English to Roman encampments 
which they conceived to be enclosures for horses, and the vari- 
ous names for mounds and tumuli, beorg, “barrow”, generally 
applied to burial mounds, hlaw(-low), also applied to prehis- 
toric burial mounds, and Scandinavian haugh(-how). There 
is also an interesting discussion of the numerous places 
throughout England which have been connected with the devil 
and other supernatural beings, e.g. Devil’s Ditch, Den, Giant’s 
Grave, etc. Here, too, there is often evidence of primitive 
sepulture, the hollow places (Den, Cave, etc.) being burial 
chambers. It will be seen that this line of investigation pre- 
sents fascinating possibilities and that it throws considerable 
light on the habits and ideas of our Germanic ancestors. 

It has only been possible to indicate here the barest out- 
line of the contents of these two preliminary volumes of the 
survey. Enough, however, has perhaps been said to show that 
the English place name society has fully justified the hopes of 
those who formed it, that notable contributions have already 
been made to various allied branches of scholarship, and that 
still more promising prospects are opened to the future inves- 
tigator. In this connection it may be noted that very little has 
been done towards attacking the complicated problem of the 
origin of American place names. The task is of course in 
many respects very much simpler than in the case of English 
names, most of which have to be traced back to Anglo-Saxon 
times before any attempt can be made to explain them. But 
American names have special difficulties of their own, not the 
least of which is the interpretation of the Indian forms. A 
systematic investigation of American place names would, 
however, undoubtedly throw much light on the conditions of 
settlement and not a little on the mentality of the American 
people. 7 

There are several distinct classes of American names. 
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The oldest stratum consists of those which have been adopted 
by the earliest settlers from the native Indians. These present 
by far the most intricate linguistic problems. Then come the 
newer names given by the settlers themselves—one class con- 
sisting of names transferred from the older countries whence 
the newcomers have migrated and thus indicating their pre- 
venience, a second class containing names coined on American 
soil. This last and most typical section of American names 
throws interesting light on early and modern American habits 
of mind. For instance, the preoccupation of the early Ameri- 
can settler with things religious and his study of the Bible 
is indicated by the vast number of scriptural names scattered 
about the continent. Mencken® gives some remarkable statis- 
tics on this point. Thus there are eleven places with the name 
Beulah, nine Canaans, eleven Jordans, twenty-one Sharons, 
five Aarons, two Jobs, two places called Abraham and two 
called Moses. The names of Adam and Eve both occur as place 
names. Twelve names contain Luther as an element and eight 
Wesley. 

By the side of these are an equally striking number of 
classical names, sixteen places called Athens, numerous Car- 
thages, Uticas, Syracuses, Romes, Alexandrias, and Troys. 
The places named after persons are also significant: Mencken 
records seventeen Roosevelts, six Codys, six Barnums, but no 
Shakespeare. . 

The American place names brought in or coined by non- 
English speakers also present many linguistic problems and 
yield information about the conditions of settlement. The 
chief nationalities represented in this class are French, Span- 
ish, Dutch, German, and Scandinavian. Many of these foreign 
names have undergone rather extraordinary changes on the 
lips of English speakers unfamiliar with the original language. 
Many interesting examples of popular etymology and conse- 
quent distortion of a name can be seen in this group. A very 
extreme example of this is the modern name Smackover, which 
is held to be a development from French chemin couvert, 
through an intermediate stage Smack Cover. Dutch names 


5The American Language, pp. 352 ff., pp. 453 ff. 
6Modern Language Notes, vol. XIV, no. 2, 1899. 
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into-two_groups 
especially seem to have undergone this process. 

One frequently notes a certain harshness and crudity 
about some of the place names coined on American soil, con- 
trasting very strongly with the many beautiful indigenous 
Indian names. Many of the names in -ville, such as Susanville, 
Jacksonville, and Leadville, rather distress the ear and eye, 
probably because of the strange hybrid form, a very English- 
looking first element linked to a French ending. Even Dollar- 
ville is found, and in the days of the mining camps it was 
apparently not unusual to christen a settlement Boozeville, a 
strange mixture of crudity and would-be refinement. Among 
many other curious names recorded by Mencken one notes 
Cowhide, Social Circle, Sleepy Eye, Rough and Ready, Non- 
Intervention, Noodle, Oblong, Czar, Skidoo, Widemouth, 
Stumptown, Stout, Affinity, Duck, Caress. It would require 
the genius and knowledge of an O. Henry to guess at the 
reasons behind some of those names and it is an interesting 
field for speculation. 

It is obvious that the investigator of American place 
names will find that there is no lack of problems for his in- 
genuity and that their solution may afford him both instruc- 
tion and entertainment. 

HENRY ALEXANDER. 
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flee erence 


HE implication that the seemingly strange enthusiasms of 

the book-collector are the result of an insidious infection 

with the germ of bibliomania is not at all new. Lord Chester- 

field in 1750, in one of his letters, cautions “‘beware of the 
bibliomanie’’. 

If such an affliction does exist it is quite likely that it is 
contagious. Great collectors generally in their anecdo- 
tage have attributed their initial interest in book-collecting to 
an intimate association with some bookish friend. 

It is more pleasant to hope that somewhere in the realm 
of fancy there may exist a delightful country Bibliophilia 
whose traditions have gently spread throughout the world. 
Bibliophiles possess the rare and admirable qualities of sym- 
- pathetic understanding, and tolerance for the peculiarities of 
their fellows. It may be granted however that to others they 
may appear quite an odd lot indeed. 

Now one characteristic of the Bibliophile which dis- 
tinguishes him from other literate men is his love of the book 
for the book’s own sake, in addition to such interest as he may 
take in it as literature. This characteristic has introduced 
into his conversation many expressions quite without signific- 
ance to less fortunate mortals who acquire books merely to 
read. 

Bibliophiles may be heard throughout the land pleasantly 
engaged in discussion of first editions and association copies, 
of condition and of provenance. 

Fashions change in book-collecting. There was a time 
when the collector’s greatest enthusiasm was reserved for in- 
cunabula and for books from famous presses (Aldines and 
Elzevirs). Now we find interest largely centred upon the 
work of certain contemporary writers and to a lesser extent 
upon the literature of history—Americana and Canadiana. 

In all parts of the English speaking world collectors are 
gathering the works of a group of modern English writers. 
The interest in Stevenson, Hardy, Kipling, Wilde, Machen, 
Masefield, Housman and Douglas is by no means confined to 
England. 
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The American collector treasures, equally with his English 
confrere, possession of a copy in good condition of Masefield’s 
“Salt Water Ballads’, Machen’s “Anatomy of Tobacco” or 
Housman’s “A Shropshire Lad”’. 

Modern American writers are not so widely collected. The 
attention of English collectors has been attracted to a small 
number of American authors notably to Clemens, Whitman, 
Cabell and Stephen Crane. Great pleasure is taken in showing 
fine copieyof Whitman’s “‘Leaves of Grass’’, Cabell’s “Jurgen” 
and Crane’s “Maggie”, “Little Regiment” and “Third Violet’’. 

Canadian writers have had little attention from book- 
collectors outside of Canada. The conspicuous exception to 
this is Bliss Carman. 

The Bliss Carman collector has found an author whose 
books present all of those features which bring joy to the 
heart of the true Bibliophile. There are limited editions, in- 
scribed copies, proofs, privately printed books and editions 
partially destroyed, as well as a wide variation in publishers 
and places of publication. 

The best guide for the use of the Carman collector is “A 
Check List of First Editions of the Works of Bliss Carman’’, 
arranged by Frederic Fairchild Sherman and privately 
printed by him in New York in 1915. The edition of this 
little book was limited to seventy-five copies upon Dutch hand- 
made paper and it is in itself a rarity. 

Sherman’s “Check List” has been reprinted, with revis- 
ions and additions by R. H. Hathaway, in Odell Shepard’s 
“Bliss Carman’, published in 1923 by McClelland and Stewart, 
Toronto. 

Carman’s first separate appearance in print seems to have 
been a broadsheet, issued at Fredericton, N.B., in 1887. This 
contained ‘“* Woman’s Exile’, “Through the Twilight’, “Low 
Tide on Grand-Pré”, and other poems. Prior to this his poem, 
“An October Hush’, had appeared in “October”, An An- 
thology, Boston, 1886, and the poem “In November” in 
“November”, An Anthology, Boston, 1886. 

In 1887, three quatrains of Carman’s were included in 
“The Canadian Birthday Book”, published in Toronto. Then 
followed an undated booklet, ‘“Death in April’, probably issued 
in 1888, and a broadsheet ‘‘Gwendolen and Marjorie”, 1889. 
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Both of these were published at Fredericton. In 1889, a 
leaflet “Marian Drurie” appeared at Windsor, N.S., as well as 
a broadsheet “The Kelpie Riders”. The long poem “The 
Wraith of the Red Swan” was included in “Songs of the Great 
Dominion” published the same year in London. 

“Low Tide on Grand Pré’”, one of the “Canadian Series 
of Booklets’, published in Toronto, 1889, is an item much 
sought after by collectors. The book of lyrics, which takes its 
title from the first poem included in it, “Low Tide on Grand- 
Pré”, appeared in New York in 1893 and another edition 
with some new poems; in:'Cambridge and Chicago the following 
year. This latter edition included fifty large paper copies. 

Between 1889 and 1923, there were issued some 109 separ- 
ate publications of interest to Carman collectors, including 
books, leaflets, broadsheets and cards. These appeared at such 
widely scattered places as Cambridge, New York, Toronto, 
Boston, Wolfville, N.S., Scituate, Mass., London, Springfield, 
Mass., Twilight Park, N.Y., Nelson, N.H., London, Ont., Phila- 
delphia, Tokyo, Siasconsett, Mass., New Canaan, Conn., Al- 
bany, Buxton, England, and Winnipeg. 

This diversification of place of publication is of great 
interest to the collector. In this regard Carman is probably 
exceeded by few of his contemporaries, Kipling excepted. Any- 
one who has read through Martindell’s fascinating ‘‘Biblio- 
graphy of the Works of Rudyard Kipling’’ will recall such 
unusual imprints as Rutlam, Lahore and Allahabad, India; 
Santiago de Chile, and Detroit, Mich. One Kipling first 
edition, “Advice to ‘The Hat’”’, ventured forth in Medicine 
Hat, Alberta. 

Many of Carman’s works have appeared in limited edi- 
tions. The rarest of these are “Saint Kavin: A Ballad’’, 1894, 
50 copies; “At Michaelmas”, 1895, 100 copies; “The Girl in 
the Poster’’, 1897, 100 copies; ‘The Green Book of the Bards”, 
1898, 100 copies; “A Winter’s Holiday’, 1898, 60 copies; “The 
Vengeance of Noel Brassard’’, 1899, 100 copies; ““A Coronation 
Ode’”’, 1902, 6 copies; “Sappho: Lyrics’, 1902, 60 copies; “A 
Vision of Sappho”, 1903, 60 copies; “The Princess of the 
Tower’, 1906, 62 copies; “The Gate of Peace’, 1907, 112 
copies, all but 24 of which were destroyed by fire; “The Gate 
of Peace’, 1909, 60 copies; “A Painter’s Holiday’, 1911, edi- 
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tion upon Italian handmade paper (edition destroyed, one or 
two copies may have survived): “A Painter’s Holiday’’, 1911, 
edition upon French handmade paper, 150 copies, and ‘‘James 
Whitcomb Riley. An Essay’’, 1918, 250 copies. 

Some of these limited editions were privately printed, 
and are occasionally found with Carman’s autograph accom- . 
panied by an inscription and more rarely with manuscript 
alterations in the text. 

One pamphlet, “To Those Who Wear Shoes’, New York, 
19138, is of unusual interest on account of its subject matter. 

Queen’s University Library through the kindness of Dr. 
Lorne Pierce of Toronto is fortunate in having what is pro- 
bably the best collection of Carman material to be found in 
any library. Many of the books contain inscriptions and 
there are also a number of fine autograph letters, manuscripts 
including that of “Tecumseh and the Eagles’, and numerous 
excerpts from. periodicals, containing work by or about 
Carman. 

To possess a complete set of all of Bliss Carman’s works 
is beyond the hope of even the most optimistic of collectors. 

It may be remarked in conclusion, lest the Bibliophile 
be judged rather more deserving of the name Bibliomaniac, 
that despite his engrossment in the form of the book, his 
interest extends only to the scarce and unusual books of writ- 
ers whose literary genius has been widely recognized. 

We may be sure however that if the choice was presented 
to the Carman collector of having all of the collected works 
of Bliss Carman, in sumptuous bindings, or one of the six 
copies of the slender little “Coronation Ode’, there would be 
little hesitation. The possession of this latter treasure would 
give extreme gratification to the owner and cause much 
friendly envy to his fellow collectors. 


NATHAN VAN PATTEN. 
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Five Stages of Greek Religion. Second Edition. 1925: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, by Gilbert Murray. 


The vast and ill-digested mass of legend and myth, cult 
and theology, embraced by the term Greek Religion has been 
transformed out of all recognition during the past forty years. 
Andrew Lang, Sir James Fraser, Reinach and others have 
shed light on many a dark recess of primitive belief, and by 
digging up fresh materials have largely increased the bulk of 
the evidence, adding incidentally to the burden of the curious 
or the student. Even since Caird published his Gifford Lec- 
tures on “The Evolution of Religion” the scientific data to be 
examined have accumulated fast, and in the intervening years 
a fuller and more intimate picture of the Hellenic gropings 
after his Infinite has been rendered possible. 

“Five Stages of Greek Religion” marks a step forward in 
the attempt to systematize and interpret the multitudinous 
phenomena of Hellenic Polytheism. The whole movement, 
which Caird summed up as the ‘objective’ attitude to the super- — 
natural, is by Professor Murray divided into five stages, of 
which three record an advance, while the fourth stage is 
dubbed ‘The Failure of Nerve’ and the fifth comprises the 
Pagan beliefs of the fourth century reaction or revival. This 
is entitled ‘The Last Protest’, and fittingly concludes with a 
statement by Sallustius, in excellent translation, of the ortho- 
dox Pagan creed. What was the third stage of Greek religion 
in the first edition, namely ‘The Failure of Nerve’, is now the 
fourth; and a third stage called ‘The Great Schools of the 
Fourth Century’ is the new feature of the present, the second, 
edition. 

That the book is brilliantly written goes without saying. 
The author takes his reader through the five stages of Greek 
religion as though he had almost lived in each. Such is the 
virtue of an imaginative handling and a vivid pen. There is 
little room for partisan pleading, moreover, in this compara- 
tively cool and detached region; and we are free to enjoy this 
lively and well informed study of Hellenic piety with scarcely 
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a reserve. Objection will mostly be taken to the advocacy of 
Athens as the maker-in-chief of the Olympian Pantheon and 
Theology, whose large-mindedness and refinement is com- 
monly regarded as Homer’s gift to Hellas. It is part and 
parcel of this contention that Greek Epic, which practically 
ignores Athens, was ‘expurgated’ into something higher in the 
sixth century by Athenian poetasters (improving on Ionian 
improvers), who at the same time render with incredible fi- 
delity the culture and atmosphere of the Heroic, pre-Dorian 
age of the eleventh or twelfth century B.C. How these late 
revisers could re-create the dead and forgotten past out of 
nothing is a puzzle. For the nameless Athenian Editors of 
the sixth century, who ‘idealized’ and ‘mysticized’ the ‘savage 
old Olympians’ of the ‘buccaneer kings’ of the Heroic age knew 
no more, for example, of Nestor’s Castle at Pylos than the 
engineers of Alexander the Great, when they ran the causeway 
to Pharos at the mouth of the Nile, knew of the magnificent 
(but then submerged) harbour built by Cretan engineers for 
Pharaohs of the eighteenth century B.C., and could just as 
little have evolved it by the impulse of the grand style. New 
evidence keeps cropping up to show that there was no lack of 
artistry, as well as superb engineering, long before the Heroic 
Age, which may have reached its zenith five or six centuries 
before the revision committee of Pisistratus relieved Greek 
Epic of its ‘primitive stupidity’, or grossness. If the ‘Ring of 
Nestor’, to mention one detail, proves anything, it proves not 
only that there were in the Peloponnese men of taste before 
Agamemnon, but that religion too could rise to conceptions 
neither ugly nor primitive. The Athenians are responsible 
for much that is noble in Hellenism, but they did not create 
Homer’s Olympians. ‘An honest God’s the noblest work of 
man’, writes Dean Inge; but the mot applies to an earlier 
period of Hellenism than Professor Murray allows. 

There is room for one more stage in the evolution traced 
by Professor Murray, as he is aware. Any account of Greek — 
religion which omits the theology of Plato and Aristotle is in- 
complete. There is a real sense in which Hellenic religion 
finds itself in Christianity. ‘Plato cannot be torn out of 
Christianity without destroying it.” But although “The Five 
Stages” are but a sketch of a very big subject they are quite 
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the best short account in print to-day, and will be found most 
suggestive, full of pithy comment ,acute and stimulating, all 
done in picturesque language and with great verve. 

The general conclusions which one prizes so much in a 
book of this kind include trenchant remarks on religious intol- 
erance, ‘the wickedness of the damned’, and on the utter sin- 
cerity of Hellenic idealism. As to the author’s point of view, 
it is sufficient to note his use of the word ‘Uncharted’, echoing 
the Spencerian ‘Unknowable’, but indicating an analysis much 
more subtle and a far more sympathetic grasp of the religious 
mind. Finally, it is strange to note that Kynoskephhalai is 
twice mentioned, in place of Aigospotamoi, as the scene of the 
annihilation of the Athenian naval power in 405 B.C. When 
correcting this blunder it might be well to indicate that the 
fighting near Tanagra in which Antisthenes took part was a 
mere skirmish, and not the famous Tanagra of 457. 

Tae 
ok * * * * * 

Dr. P. G. C. Campbell has just added to his work on Chris- 
tine de Pisan a note on Christine de Pisan en Angleterre which 
is published in the Revue de Littérature Comparée (Oct.- 
Dec. 1925). Christine de Pisan in 1429 had allowed her son to 
cross the Channel to become a companion of the son of the 
Earl of Salisbury, an admirer of her verses and a Francophile 
English noble. Christine, however, speaks of her son going 
“ou mal pais d’Engleterre.’. After Salisbury’s death, the 
King, Henry IV, ‘qui s’atribua la couronne,’ as Christine 
neatly puts it, befriended her son from admiration of the 
poetess, although so far she was only the author of light verse. 

Dr. Campbell shews that it was only among the more cul- 
tivated nobles of the court that any knowledge of French was 
found, so that the frightful jargon in which Shakespeare 
makes Henry V conduct his courtship with Catherine of 
France is perhaps true to life. For this same reason perhaps 
the French influence was less than in the days of Chaucer and 
Gower; in fact English poetry had entered on that saison 
morte which lasted until the introduction of printing and the 
Renaissance. One poet, however, Hoccleve, gives a para- 
phrase of Christine de Pisan’s E'pistre au Dieu d’amours in 
his “Letter of Cupid.” He makes no direct admission of his’ 
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plagiary, but in another poem in Chaucerian fashion disavows 
responsibility for anything which may give offence. 
“Considereth thereof was I noon Auctour, 
“T nas in that cas but a reportour 
Of folkes tales.” 

The only other apparent borrowing from Christine de 
Pisan is in the Boke of Noblesse of William Worcester, which 
contains several passages taken from Christine’s Faits d’armes 
et de chevalerie. 

Dr. Campbell, however, shews that M.S.S. copies of 
Christine’s works were fairly frequent, not only that magnifi- 
cent M.S. in the British Museum which contains the greater 
part of her works and was presented by the Duke of Bedford 
to his wife, but others which Dr. Campbell shews from inter- 
nal evidence are of English origin. 

Among these was one apparently presented to Marguerite 
of Anjou, Shakespeare’s “She Wolf of France,” by John Tal- 
bot, Earl of Shrewsbury. In this copy a diatribe against the 
English is omitted. The Hpitre d’Othea of Christine was 
translated by a son-in-law of the redoubtable Sir John Fastolf, 
and reference is made to this translation in the Paston 
Letters. Edward IV, that patron of learning, also possessed 
a copy. 

Caxton printed two of the works of the poetess, one at 
the orders of Henry VII himself. Hence her popularity was 
well maintained, though a curious ignorance existed about the 
author, it being supposed that her works were compiled by 
Doctors of Paris at her direction. 

Dr. Campbell thinks that the translators got this idea 
from Sir John Fastolf, that old warrior having acquired the 
error in France on his campaigns. 

Having skimmed the cream of interest for the general 
reader, I have only to refer those seeking more learned details 
to the article itself. 


* % fe * * * 


Robert Lewis Stevenson, a critical biography by John A 
Steuart. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


Mr. Steuart’s biography of Stevenson has served no very 
valuable purpose except that it has provided Mr. Osborne with 
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a chance to write “The Truth about R. L. 8S.” But it was gen- 
erally known that Stevenson had been if not whitewashed at 
any rate rather excessively gilded by his earlier biographers, 
and not unnaturally Mrs. Stevenson was reluctant to let out 
anything to his discredit. Henley lodged a vigorous enough 
objection to the representation of him as a plaster saint, and 
certainly there is a little incongruity between the Stevenson 
who rather revels in the rogues of “The Ebb tide’ and the 
Stevenson of the slightly unctuous prayers which decorate his 
miscellaneous writings. It is the case of the dual nature of 
humanity,which forms the theme of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’, 
all the more pronounced in an artistic type such as Stevenson. 
Stevensonians admit the fact and pass on. The man that 
made the stout fight he made against weakness and disease 
was not a character to be despised, and a generation after 
what is of move concern is his place in letters rather than his 
virtues or defects as a man. | 
Curiously enough it seems to be under the cover of a 
criticism of his life that E. F. Benson in “The Myth of R. L. 
Stevenson” (London Mercury, July and August, 1925), seeks 
to undermine his reputation as a writer. Thus we learn 
that Stevenson’s verse was always very stiff, though one 
might hazard the opinion that ‘‘Requiem” and the “‘Skye Boat 
Song” may be a more enduring title to fame than ten ‘‘Dodos.” 
Again there was a preciosity of style in much of R. L. S.’s 
prose writing which sometimes produced mere absurdities. 
There was, it must be admitted. Even Tennyson in the eigh- 
ties seemed at times to think that plain English must at all 
costs be avoided. But the preciosity was not a hindrance to 
the success of Treasure Island and Kidnapped. The popular- 
ity of the former work may be guaged by the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone hunted London for a second-hand copy! Mr. Ben- 
son also calls in question Stevenson’s right to the title of nov- 
elist proprement dit, and reproduces rather scathingly his 
estimates of himself compared with his contemporaries, his 
allusions to “good little Mr. Hardy” and his patronising of 
Barrie and Kipling. It is rather curious that he omits all 
reference to Mark Twain. Stevenson once paid a visit to 
Mark Twain, and the latter seemed to have entertained an an- 
gel unawares! The biographers of both writers refer to the 
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incident rather ambiguously. But indeed one applies the 
‘same tempered criticism to the estimate of Stevenson as a 
novelist that one does to the man. Had he lived and had he 
enjoyed good health he might have ranked with Hardy. There 
are suggestions that Weir of Hermiston might have been in 
the same class as Tess, although not in that of The Woodland- 
ers. 

However, if we confine ourselves to what Stevenson 
did do, the record is creditable enough. He bridges a gap and 
gives a new bent to novel-writing. He was primarily of the 
school of Dumas, that is to say an entertainer. He was a ro- 
mantic, and how can an Edinburgh man be anything else, but 
he was also to a certain extent a realist, and he endowed his 
characters not only with the sense of life, but he revealed 
them with sufficient intimacy, that we felt as if we had met 
them. That gift he passed on to Kipling, as likewise he be- 
queathed to J. M. Barrie a certain ironic vein of romance 
which the latter has exploited to the full. 

Who can deny for example the debt which Peter Pan 
owes to the Child’s Garden of Verses and Treasure Island? 
It is true the humour of Silver’s rascality is only just hinted 
at, while Smee by the time he reaches the Peter Pan legend is 
fully equipped with sowing machine, crocodile and all. If you 
will, Barrie is poking fun at Stevenson, but it is Stevenson’s 
stuff that he is working at and ripping up! It must be admit- 
ted that Stevenson took himself and his art fairly seriously, 
but again it may have been that he had a sense of his potential 
force which was never fully realised. But this much he had 
of the grand manner. He knew how to make a portrait, both 
of places and of men. Silver and Alan Breck in the picaresque 
and romantic manner respectively are cases in point, and in 
the more classic style Kirstie and Hermiston are not unworthy 
in their delineation of the Wizard of the North himself. So 
too are the studies of Auld Reekie, the Pentlands, or Lammer- 
muirs, which in loving memory he traced in his Samoan home. 

Scotsmen at any rate will not lightly give up their loyalty 
to the writer of 

“Under a wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will.” W. M. C. 
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Canada’s Federation. Its origins and achievement. A study 
in nation building. By Reginald George Trotter, Ph.D. 
(Nelson. ) 


Dr. Trotter’s book stands an unusually good chance of a 
long life. A definitive account of the events out of which 
arose the federation of the British North American Provinces 
is now due. The material at the service of students of the 
pariod is so comprehensive that it is unlikely that later addi- 
tions will alter in any essential respect the deductions of the 
historian and the narrative based thereupon. 

This book meets many of the requirements of a standard 
work. It is the fruit of wide, well digested reading, and the 
story is told in a clear, workmanlike style that will inspire 
confidence. The bibliography, which attests the author’s in- 
dustry, covers a range of authorities, which will be found 
equal to the demands of most students of special aspects of the 
period. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first is an ac- 
count of the political events which led to Confederation; the 
second sets forth the subsidiary factors that contributed to 
the great result, and the third sums up the story. 

The first part contains little that is not more or less fa- 
miliar to most educated Canadians. But, however often told, 
it is a wonderful story. The deep feeling shown by the people 
of the two Canadas when their dream was actually realized 
gives an idea of how dearly it was cherished. The Toronto 
Globe of July 2, 1867, in its account of the celebration of the 
First Dominion Day states that on the evening of June 30, 
crowds gathered about the Cathedral waiting for the stroke 
of the bell that would usher in the new Dominion, that bon- 
fires were set ablaze throughout the city at midnight, and that 
the rejoicings thus begun continued without intermission until 
late in the evening. And the story of Toronto is the story of 
the whole province. Quebec also rejoiced, though with some 
misgivings natural in a minority of alien origin. Nova Scotia 
was the sad exception, but her people were misled by a leader 
who had betrayed the cause of which he had been an early 
champion, and who denounced it in an unworthy campaign. 
For the price of a sheepskin, he told the people, they were 
being sold. 
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The dramatic celerity with which the negotiations, once 
begun, were carried to a successful conclusion upset the nar- 
rower calculations of all the politicians. When a solution had 
to be found for the deadlock in the Canadian legislature in 
June, 1864, Brown insisted that the chances of securing a 
general federation were so remote and uncertain that a pledge 
must be given for a federal system for Upper and Lower 
Canada. The leaders of the Maritime Provinces, strongly de- 
sirous of a general union, were agreed that it was immedi- 
ately unattainable, and that they should devote themselves to 
considering a plan for a union of their own three provinces. 

But these men of hopes and fears no sooner met together 
than fears were banished, and hopes were indulged to the top- 
most bent. Each found the other eager for the fulfilment of 
the plans on which he had set his heart, and anxious to get to 
the questions of ways and means. A few days in the Mari- 
time Provinces and a few more in Quebec—all in a fortnight 
complained an opponent—and a scheme was prepared for sub- 
mission to the several legislatures. 

What made this speed possible? The motives for union 
were several, but the circles they affected were of widely dif- 
ferent dimensions. Fear of aggression from the United States 
was an influence of some potency in the Eastern Provinces; 
the possibilities of trade depression as the result of the abro- 
gation of the Reciprocity Treaty would affect many more; but 
the prospect of continued isolation with all its baneful effects 
touched nearly every person. 

Macdonald’s cri de coeur at Halifax, “for twenty long 
years I have been dragging myself through the dreary waste 
of colonial politics. I thought there was no end, nothing wor- 
thy of ambition,” found a clear echo far outside the range of 
those within sound of his voice. Colonists of all classes were 
conscious of the loneliness of their position, and the feeling 
was accentuated by the prosperity and the development in all 
the arts of civil life in the kindred communities to the south, 
which their fathers had abandoned for righteousness’ sake. 
To find relief from their isolation through absorption by their 
neighbors they resolutely refused. Loyalty prevailed over in- 
terest. The only alternative that offered, promising satisfac- 
tion for their self-respect, and affording the prospect of a field 
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worthy of the exercise of their best energies, could not but be 
eagerly grasped at by all aspiring minds. 


The second part dealing with the subsidiary factors work- 
ing towards the federation of the provinces is a real contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the period. 


Through no fault of the author’s, the chapters on the 
Grand Trunk and the Intercolonial Railways, are rather pro- 
fitless reading. They are the record of a series of barren and 
futile negotiations, from which emerge two facts and two per- 
sonalities. The first fact. is that the Grand Trunk directorate 
became, through its necessities, a potent factor in promoting 
Confederation, particularly in the early days of the move- 
ment. Their railway ran from one end of the old Province 
of Canada to a point not far from the other end—from Sarnia 
to Riviere du Loup. It did not run far enough into the west 
to attract the traffic of the rapidly rising North Western 
States, nor to create business in the still unoccupied territo- 
ries of what are now our Western Provinces. In the East, it 
may be said to have terminated nowhere in particular. Un- 
less the line could be extended to one of the ocean ports in 
the Maritime Provinces, it could furnish no outlet for exporta- 
tions beyond the seas. The movement for the extension of the 
line to the ocean was zealously supported by the mercantile 
bodies of Montreal and Quebec. There is scarcely an issue of 
the Quebec Gazette during the period centring about 1845 
that did not contain accounts of public meetings, negotiations 
and other news as to the progress of the agitation. But this 
gradually ceased. The Grand Trunk Railway had found its 
outlet to the sea. The Canadian Government after a series 
of experiments continuing over several years succeeded in es- 
tablishing a Canadian steamship line, with summer ports at 
Quebec and Riviere du Loup, and winter port at Portland, 
Maine. By 1860, the Canadian liners made rather better time 
than the steamers of the Cunard line which ran to New York. 
Through the enterprise of the Canadian Government, mails 
were carried by the Canadian steamers and the Grand Trunk 
Railway and its connections between Paris and Brussels on 
the one side and Chicago and New Orleans, with a speed of 
which the Post Office would not be ashamed to-day. This is 
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the explanation of the lapse of interest in Canada as respects 
the eastern railway. 

The other fact disclosed is that an Intercolonial Railway 
was an essential term in any agreement for union, which 
would meet with assent of the Maritime Provinces. An in- 
dustrial hinterland was as necessary to the prosperity of the 
Maritime ports as an agricultural hinterland was to the pros- 
perity of Canada. The interest of the Maritime Provinces in 
a railway communication with Canada rose as the interest of 
Canada in this communication receded. Negotiations for the 
federation of the provinces had to be conducted with much 
diplomacy to avoid resentment in either the east or the west. 
Declarations too pronounced in character in favor of the In- 
tercolonial Railway would have excited hostility in Canada; 
lukewarmness as to the scheme would have aroused suspicion 
and opposition to Confederation in the Maritime Provinces. 

The two personalities emerging are those of Edward 
Watkin and Sandford Fleming. It was the privilege of the 
reviewer to know the latter gentleman, and even to be associ- 
ated with him in a small way in the last of his campaigns, 
that for the reduction of the cable rates. Sir Sandford was 
a true publicist of the unofficial sort. He seemed to care noth- 
ing for office. His mission in life was the expansion of 
Canada to its utmost bounds, with the establishment of com- 
munications between every part, and then the linking up of 
the widely separated sections of the British Empire; and he 
pursued every measure with an apostolic fervor. The Inter- 
colonial and the Canadian Pacific Railways, and the All-Red 
Line of cables by means of which telegraphic connections were 
established between all the principal parts of the Empire, are 
all identified with the name of Fleming. 

Watkin is less known, though it is plain that he played 
an important part in the expansion of Canada. But there is 
a word in his correspondence which shows that he belonged 
to the true tribe of unofficial reformers. In a letter to Mac- 
donald of 1865, he expresses his reluctance to intrude in 
Canadian affairs, as he had received so many “snubbings” for 
doing it. That is the mark common to the whole class. They 
must endure snubbings enumerable. To Ministers of the 
Crown they are nuisances. The lethargic minister resents his 
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prodding; the ambitious one fears that he must share his 
glory with this troublesome fellow. The unofficial reformer 
must have a thick hide, or be a martyr to his enthusiasms. 

A point indicated by the author, though not brought into 
sufficient prominence, is the debt Canada owes to the United 
States in the early days of the federation. Communication 
by railway between the several provinces was rightly re- 
garded as a prerequisite of union, and yet in no case was 
there such a communication between the united provinces at 
the time of their union. It was nine years after Confedera- 
tion before the older Canadian and the Maritime Provinces 
were connected by a railway over Canadian territory; and 
fourteen years elapsed after Manitoba and British Columbia 
had been incorporated into the Dominion, before the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was completed. During these long periods, 
Canada had to depend for its inter-provincial communications 
upon the good offices of the United States. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 
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Locarno. 

It is quite possible that the Treaties of Locarno may mark 
the dawn of a new and brighter day in European international 
relations. From the recent conference of the leading powers 
at Locarno issued seven distinct agreements. Germany, on 
the one side, agreed separately with Belgium, France, Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia to refer to arbitration any disputes 
which may arise between them, as likewise did France with 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. These six arbitration agree- 
ments would seem to ensure, in so far as western Europe is 
concerned, the intervention of peaceful forces of conciliation, 
so sadly lacking in 1914, before war can be declared. The 
seventh agreement, the treaty of mutual guarantee, is to be 
signed by Germany, France, Britain, Belgium, and Italy and 
provides for the maintenance of the existing boundaries be- 
tween Germany and France and Germany and Belgium, and 
contains a mutual undertaking on the part of Germany, France 
and Belgium that they will resort to war against each other 
only in the exercise of the right of legitimate defence or in 
accordance with a decision of the council or assembly of the 
League of Nations. It is further agreed that violations of the 
Treaty of Versailles shall be first referred to the League of 
Nations. 

The most significant feature of the situation is that Ger- 
many is to be admitted to the League of Nations as an equal 
and not as a culprit and that the issues most likely to disturb 
the peace of western Europe are to be brought more completely 
within the control of the League of Nations. In so far as the 
parties to the treaties are concerned it now becomes a matter 
of national honour to preserve peace and not to make war— 
and that is a real achievement. 

It was not found possible to have the British Dominions 
represented directly at Locarno, although it would seem that 
the various Dominion governments were kept closely advised 
of all developments. The Treaty of mutual guarantee there- 
fore contains a special provision by which no obligation is 
imposed upon any of the British Dominions or upon India 
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unless the governments concerned accept the treaty. This 
raises the question of the position of the Dominions in the 
event of Britain being drawn into war in pursuance of the 
treaty of mutual guarantee which cannot be fully discussed 
here. In any event no obligations are assumed by the partici- 
pating nations which are not involved in the Covenant of the 
League. The new treaties should in fact prove to be the means 
of reducing the burden imposed on the Covenant by reinsuring 
the performance of the obligations which it imposes. From 
that standpoint alone the Locarno treaties should be most 
heartily acclaimed by the. Canadian people. 

There still remain as danger spots the Balkans and West- 
ern Asia. Here, now, rather than in Western Europe, is the 
peace of the world threatened. Could the spirit of Locarno 
be extended to the Balkans and the Balkan states united by a 
similar series of treaties a great stride would have been taken 
in the direction of world peace. But for Locarno let us be 
heartily grateful. 


* aie & € w & 


The Canadian Political Situation. 

The general election of October 29th introduces a situation 
of novelty in Canadian federal politics. While after the last 
general election the Liberal party, representing the largest 
group in Parliament, did not have a working majority, it de- 
rived sufficient support from the Progressive party on major 
issues to enable the government to be carried on without seri- 
ous embarrassment. Now a combination of Liberals and 
Progressives does not ensure stability of administration. It 
would seem that the present situation is likely to lead to a 
second appeal to the country in the relatively early future. In 
the meantime the legislative and administrative programme 
of the government must be very seriously hampered by its pre- 
carious control over the House of Commons and by an adverse 
majority in the Senate which may now feel encouraged to per- 
sist in a course of opposition to the government. It is to be 
feared that the intensity of the political conflict may tend to 
place party advantage above national interest and may en- 
courage the introduction of sinister influences in party war- 
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The election has undoubtedly been most disastrous for the 
government. The reduction of its following and particularly 
the defeat of a majority of the ministers does unquestionably 
indicate a certain withdrawal of public confidence. Com- 
pared, for instance, with previous Liberal cabinets, the present 
ministry has not impressed itself on the public imaginution. 
Whether with justification or not there has been a widespread 
opinion that the government has not brought to the very 
urgent problems of transportation, immigration and tax re- 
duction the energy and initiative which the seriousness of our 
present situation demands. The last session of Parliament 
did not improve the position of the government in public 
esteem. 

In the maritime provinces the decisive defeat of the Lib- 
eral provincial administrations without doubt seriously influ- 
enced the federal contest. The morale of the party forces 
must have been affected by the earlier contests. Likewise the 
surging feeling of discontent in the Maritimes, so long as it 
continues, must be a factor to be counted on in federal politics. 
It is difficult to understand in what manner, for instance, a 
higher tariff can benefit the maritime provinces. There will 
probably continue to be opposition to whatsoever party is in 
power in Ottawa until some remedy is found for the discontent 
of the sea-side provinces. 

The situation in Quebec will be watched with great in- 
terest. One of the most significant features of the election was 
the failure of the Montreal Star coterie, which had assumed 
the direction of the Conservative campaign in Quebec, to make 
any substantial inroads on the Liberal phalanx. In this failure 
may be found an answer to many of the critics of: Mr. 
Meighen’s leadership of the Conservative party. The Con- 
servative plan of campaign in Quebec will probably undergo 
revision and the Bagot bye-election may prove to have a 
special significance. The government’s most serious reverses 
were encountered in Ontario where the Prime Minister and 
all the ministers from the Province were defeated. While 
superior organization undoubtedly aided the Conservatives it 
does not account for the result. Ontario is steadily becoming 
more completely industrialized. Few constituencies now 
remain in which opinion is not influenced by local industries 
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and the industrial community, despite the protests of the ex- 
ceptional low-tariff manufacturer, is fundamentally protec- 
tionist. 

The most significant feature of the situation in the West- 
ern Provinces is the decline of the strength of the Progressives. 
The support given to the government by Mr. Dunning told 
heavily in its favour. The future of the Progressive movement 
will be determined by the attitude of the two older parties. 
The movement originated as a protest against the failure of 
the old parties to give attention to the economic requirements 
of the prairie provinces.: There is a diversity of interest 
between the industrial central area of Canada and the agricul- 
tural west and until by compromise and mutual concession a 
basis of agreement can be reached on the tariff there probably 
will continue to be a Progressive party based on local group 
interests. It is to be hoped that narrow self-interest has not 
so completely destroyed the vision of the Canadian people as 
to blind it to the necessity of adopting the spirit of compromise 
as essential to a solution of our grave national problems. The 
Anglo-Saxon people seem to carry about a reserve of common 
sense which makes possible the peaceful adjustment of serious 
differences. Is the problem of our tariff not one which would 
lend itself to profitable consideration by the various interests 
‘around a table’? Is there no hope of detaching the tariff 
question from the political game and of devising means by 
which it may be examined in the light of an intelligent and 


sympathetic national sentiment? 
D. A. M. 


Ambassador Page’s Letters. 

The further letters of Mr. Page which are being published 
in the Press* maintain the interest which his Diary created. 
We knew Mr. Page as a staunch supporter of the Allied cause 
and a candid friend of England. In this role he is never tired 
of insisting on the ‘muddling through’ character of Britain’s 
operations with some suggestion also that the accent is on the 
‘muddling’ rather than the ‘through’. He seems to forget that 
in a match you play as well as the other side lets you. The 
great struggle of North v. South in America was a typical 


*Now out in book form. 
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instance of muddling through, in other words it was a case of 
a power, caught unprepared, with improvisations and costly 
blunders gradually bringing its strength to bear on the task 
in hand. Mr. Page witnessed a similar series of events in the 
Allied conduct of affairs. “These people have not got our power 
of organization”, he says, and thinking of the administration 
of India and of Egypt in the nineteenth century, of British 
banking business and British shipping, one is tempted to raise 
one’s eyebrows. Moreover, on the entry into the war of the 
United States their first airplane programme and their wooden 
ship programme repeated the improvisation blunders on a 
ghastly scale. And surely the one and only example of suc- 
cessful organization during the whole war was the staff work 
of the great British counter attack of 1918. 

But this by the way. Before 1916, Mr. Page was one of 
those who from outside gave enormous help to the Allied 
cause. Wilson in fact seemed to discount much of what he 
said, partly from the feeling that the Ambassador was hope- 
lessly anglicized, partly from the President’s inherent trait 
of refusing to let any one make up his mind for him. He did 
not answer Page’s letters, and he pretended not to read them; 
this was the method he adopted of preserving that spirit of 
neutrality which he enjoined on his fellow countrymen. The 
Ambassador then for a certain time was in rather an unhappy 
position. On the one hand as representative of America he 
had to bear the brunt of the reproach of standing apart from 
the cause of democracy. He had to listen to the King’s bon 
mot about “being too proud to fight”. On the other hand, 
Irish-Americans were clamouring for his recall and the Presi- 
dent gave him a chilly half-confidence. Then came America’s 
entrance into the war and a subtle change comes over Mr. 
Page. He is now the representative of a great ‘Allied and 
Associated Power’, just a little in the position of Buchanan at 
St. Petersburg. The difference is revealed by a touch here 
and there. Mr. Page is decidedly a Nordic; England and 
France are the only powers that count, and he is not quite 
certain that France will not “lie down.” He never seems to have 
met old Clemenceau. 

The opinion in United States naval circles was apparently 
that the British navy had done nothing! The President quotes 
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it with a certain cold relish. Mr. Page himself expresses the 
opinion that the drive to free the Channel ports ought to have 
been undertaken long before. ‘Then, too,’ he says, ‘there is 
the perpetual and baneful trade union of Monarchs’! On top 
of it all comes the financial question. This, in view of the 
present negotiations for repayment of the loans then made, is 
of particular interest. This is Mr. Page’s version of the 
actual inception of the loan which it now staggers Britain to 
repay. In June, 1917, he cables Wilson and McAdoo that 
Britain can no longer finance Allied munitioning in the States, 
and only has the money to keep up exchange for a single day, 
which means, as Page admits, ‘financial collapse of the Allies 
and a grave risk of common disaster to the Allied (and Asso- 
ciated) cause. One would have said it was a moment for that 
large generous gesture which is characteristically American.* 
One can imagine how Roosevelt would have acted. But what 
happened? The United States Government required that the 
money should be lent chiefly to Britain to finance her allies. 
Present conditions may justify American foresight. But that 
foresight seemed to include the prevision that the financial 
centre of gravity would pass from Britain to the United 
States. It would seem as if these theories were given birth 
in the business head of McAdoo rather than in the altruistic 
mind of President Wilson. At any rate Mr. Page reports 
several financial conferences in which British ministers are in 
‘a state of panic’, “having run right into a crisis before they 
are willing to confess their plight even to themselves.” But 
how did this crisis arise? Mr. Balfour came back from Amer- 
ica with the report that “in general terms” the agreement 
reached with McAdoo was “(1) to lend to France and Italy 
the sums they would otherwise borrow from England, and (2) 
in addition to lend to England whatever sums should be re- 
quired to pay for British government purchases in U. S. A.” 
‘In general terms’ is quite Balfourian, but apparently it was 
‘not in the bond’ and the treasury at Washington was making 
fortnightly doles to help British purchases along. Now it 
seems fairly evident that the crisis which England had ‘run 
right into before they were willing to confess their plight even 


*Congress voted a $3,000,000,000 loan to the Allies, leaving the dis- 
position of the loan to the Government. 
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to themselves’ was simply due to this. England had expected 
the Balfour arrangement to hold and acted accordingly. To 
get out of this situation into which Balfour’s misunderstanding 
(or McAdoo’s) had led them they had to contract the debt now 
being paid so painfully and slowly. For France insisted that 
in addition to the American loan she must have the continued 
financial support of England, which England had to borrow 
from the States. 

Every now and then in the letters there is an almost 
grudging admiration of the President. Page could hardly love 
his chief, who so often slighted him, yet he pays full tribute 
to the mighty acts by which Wilson made the force of America 
begin to tell, the Draft, which was morally the most important 
thing of all, the convoy system which America made possible, 
the letter to the Pope in which the description of the Hohen- 
zollerns as ‘people you can’t negotiate with’ swept off every 
crown in Germany on Armistice day. These things gave Wilson 
his moral supremacy in Europe. It was this which enabled 
him though a combatant to enunciate his altruistic Fourteen 
Points, and ‘to address peoples over the heads of governments’. 
They were smaller men than he who pulled him down. How 


much smaller are those who have filled his place! 
* * * * * * 


The North Atlantic Conference and ‘Tourist Class’. 


The North Atlantic Conference which controls ocean 
rates between Europe and America has certainly a grim 
humour of its own, for it has raised the fares of the “Tourist 
class” before the latter has fully come into existence. “Tourist 
class” for Canada meant that during the summer months on 
certain boats the third class accommodation was reserved for 
special parties on conducted tours, though it wag also possible 
to book by these tours for the voyage only. Conversely tours 
were arranged from the old country to the United States and 
Canada. But as it was not possible to travel by this method 
during the whole of the St. Lawrence season the term ‘class’ 
does not quite apply. The development is an interesting one 
as registering the fact that now that the immigrant movement 
is definitely limited for the United States and, for the time 
being, for Canada as well, steamship companies have to look 
elsewhere for their revenue. It is rather a surprising fact 
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that the backbone of the business done by the great ocean grey- 
hounds was not the hundreds who travelled ‘cabin’, but the 
thousands who travelled steerage. To a certain extent the 
cabin passengers’ luxury was made possible by the masse 
élementaire down below. Since the war though prices have 
come down somewhat in nearly every thing else, cabin rates 
on liners have consistently gone up. Various causes are as- 
signed; the superior accommodation offered; increase in sea- 
men’s wages—there have recently been widespread strikes 
from Southampton to Sydney to protest against the reduction 
of seamen’s pay; but the root factor is the falling off in emi- 
gration from Europe. Thus the fare from Southampton to 
New York is proportionately much higher than that from 
Southampton to the Cape or Australia, which works out at £1 
a day for steerage and £2 for second class. So far the details 
of Tourist class accommodation have not been made too clear. 
The cabin accommodation is similar to second class and 
superior to the second class of a'dozen years ago. The meals 
are said by those who have had experience to be satisfactory; 
but it is difficult to see, unless the boats are rebuilt internally, 
how adequate accommodation can be provided in the way of 
lounge and smoking rooms. In pre-war days what made a 
cabin or second class journey on the North Atlantic genuinely 
uncomfortable was crowded public rooms and narrow, con- 
gested promenade decks. The North Atlantic is after all the 
most inhospitable of oceans, although of course those who have 
tried it will recommend to your attention the stretch from the 
Cape to Australia, where the waves have an uninterrupted 
Sweep round the earth. But passengers on the busiest and 
most important of the sea-lines do need a solid temptation to 
make the journey, unless of necessity. The steamship com- 
panies are only now realizing the need to go after business in 
anew manner. The Tourist class is a tentative experiment in 
that direction. Some company may yet try a boat on a new 
design which will hit the happy mean. 
W.M. C. 
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The coffin of Tutankhamen when it was opened revealed 
the corpse of a youth of eighteen. Such was an announcement 
in the Press which in the last few years has made these exca- 
vations a news item of first class importance. All the specu- 
lations of his magnificence and power reduce themselves to 
this—a youth who hardly reigned, such another as our Ed- 
ward VI, whom you can see as it were fade away in the suc- 
cessive portraits of him by Holbein. Tutankhamen tragi- 
cally recalls Matthew Arnold’s poem ‘Mycerinus’, to which he 
affixes the following note: ‘“‘After Chephren, Mycerinus, son of 
Cheops, reigned over Egypt. He abhorred his father’s courses 
and judged his people justly. To him came an oracle from the 
city of Bulo to the effect that he was to live but six years 
longer.’’—Herodotus. 


The Poem in part reads— 
“Not by the justice that my father spurn’d, 
Not for the thousands whom my father slew, 
Altars unfed and temples overturn’d, 
Cold hearts and thankless tongues where thanks are due, 
Fell this dread voice from lips that cannot lie. 
Stern sentence of the Powers of Destiny, 

“My father loved injustice and lived long, 
Crowned with gray hairs he died, and full of sway 
I sat obedient in the fiery prime 
Of youth, self-governed at the feet of law, 
Ennobling this dull pomp the life of kings 
By contemplation of diviner things.” 


So spake he half in anger, half in scorn, 

And one loud cry of grief and of amaze 

Broke from his sorrowing people: so he spake 

And turning left them there; and with brief pause 
Girt with a throng of revellers bent his way 

To the cool region of the groves he loved, 

There by the river bank he wandered on 

From palm grove on to palm grove, happy trees— 
Where in one dream the feverish time of youth 
Might fade in slumber and the feet of joy 

Might wander all day long and never tire. 
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So six long years he revelled night and day, 

And when the mirth waxed loudest with dull sound, 
Sometimes from the groves’ centre echoes came 
To tell his wandering people of their king 

In the still night across the steaming flats 

Mixed with the murmuring of the moving Nile. 
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“Place aux dames’, The Women’s Residence, Ban Righ 
Hall, is built, equipped, fully occupied, officially opened, and 
the splendid pile which bears such mute and permanent wit- 
ness to the large planning and faithful toil of the Alumnae is 
fulfilling its purpose. The formal opening took place on the 
9th of November, Thanksgiving Day. The Alumnae had held 
their annual meeting on the 7th, and the selection of Thanks- 
giving Day for the opening enabled many to be present who 
had not seen Queen’s for many a moon. A special train brought 
Lady Byng from Ottawa and at three o’clock the sun was shin- 
ing and Grant Hall was full. Sir Robert Borden, as Chan- 
cellor, presided. Principal Taylor presented Lady Byng for 
the degree of LL.D and her graceful and witty reply delighted 
the audience. Miss Laird the new Dean of Women, was then 
presented to Her Excellency. Mrs. Macgillivray read a brief 
and interesting account of the long and painful and yet en- 
couraging road by which the Residence effort had been brought 
to its destination. Mrs. George Ross, the President of the 
Alumnae Association, presented Lady Byng with a silver key 
to Ban Righ Hall, and then the whole concourse moved across 
the road to the new building. The door was formally opened 
and another ceremony, touching in its simplicity, was grace- 
fully performed. A tablet in the dining hall to the memory 
of Mrs. D. M. Gordon was unveiled by Lady Byng, and Dr. W. 
L. Goodwin out of a full and affectionate knowledge dwelt upon 
the qualities which had made Mrs. Gordon so beloved by the 
students. Tea was then served and for the rest of the after- 
noon the building was open to the public, the handsome com- 
mon room attracting much favourable attention. 


The regular Autumn Convocation was held on the evening 
of Friday, 16th October. In the afternoon the new Clinical 
Building in the Kingston General Hospital and the Richardson 
Pathological Laboratory were formally opened. This new 
Laboratory, made possible by the generosity of Mrs. H. W. 
Richardson, whose husband had already left $100,000 for the 
treatment of tuberculosis by the hospital, is in accordance with 
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the best and most recent clinical practice, the laboratory and 
the wards being in direct connection. 

By degrees, and at great cost, the Hospital and the Medi- 
cal School are being immensely improved. On the rebuilding 
and extension of the Hospital the sum of about $1,250,000 has 
already been spent, and the medical teaching, with the re- 
stricted classes that the University requires, is excellent. Dr. 
Fitzgerald, the Head of the Connaught Laboratories in To- 
ronto, formally opened the Pathological Laboratory, and at 
Convocation in the evening, after being presented with the 
degree of LL.D., gave an address of great interest on the gen- 
eral progress of Preventive Medicine. To the layman, the 
self-evident and often forgotten fact that it is more important 
to keep people well than to cure them when they are ill, is 
bringing new interest into the subject of medical care. 


Bliss Carman visited the University on the 12th and 18th 
of November, receiving a great welcome from staff and stu- 
dents. His public lecture in Convocation Hall on ‘‘Poesy” 
must have done a great deal to encourage the student, with the 
itch for writing, to express himself. The main point of the 
lécture was that poesy was in everyone, while poetry was the 
specialized and formulated expression of the sentiment that 
moved all. Mr. Carman read much to illustrate his thesis and 
he himself must have felt that he was carrying his audience 
along with him. At a reception at the Principal’s Residence 
the audience had an opportunity of meeting him personally. 
The following day he devoted to conferences with groups of 
students. Itis a great thing for the University to have coming 
to address the student body in this informal way men who 
have achieved. It often happens that those who have been 
creators cannot explain their methods or their aims. Mr. 
Carman, however, was an admirable’ expositor. 





The annual Theological Alumni Conference, held in the 
last week of October, was marked especially by Professor 
Fay’s giving of the Chancellor’s lectures. Professor Fay, even 
if he were talking about the canals of Mars, would be sure to 
be interesting, but when he dealt with industrial problems 
with which everyone is in contact, he was fascinating. His 
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general subject was “The Reactions of Industrialism” and his 
illustrations dealt naturally enough with the Old Country. 
Fact, and speculation, and prophecy, and criticism, and 
humour, and sympathy, made these lectures memorable. The 
Theological Conference should be remembered by ministers 
who can find themselves within range of Queen’s, for the good 
fellowship and the stimulus make the winter’s work lighter to 
many a man somewhat isolated in his field of labour. 


The football team has gone on from strength to strength, 
and it has established a record never previously touched in the 
Dominion. During the last four years it has won twenty-six 
games in succession and hag held for these four years the In- 
tercollegiate Championship. This year, in spite of the gloomy 
prognostications on the part of athletic scribes in other cities, 
the team has been better than ever. McGill has twice been 
beaten and ’Varsity is in the same position. In an exhibition 
game, not too seriously fought out, the Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Association was likewise defeated. Balmy Beach 
went down fighting gamely and in a day or two will be seen 
the critical struggle with the Ottawa team. The most con- 
vincing game of the season was that against ’Varsity on the 
’Varsity ground. The severe criticism of the Toronto papers 
of the ’Varsity team was hardly justified. It was by no means 
a weak team. Indeed no aggregation which held Snyder as 
one of its members could be regarded as weak. But from first 
to last ’Varsity was held and worn down by the perfection of 
the Queen’s machine. The Queen’s team is indeed in one sense 
a collection of stars, but it is much more than that. A col- 
lection of stars may have different orbits, but our stars move 
as a whole, with the result that the breaks and fumbles inevit- 
able in all things human are turned to advantage by the men 
who are always on the spot. This football team has won the 
University great renown, and the boys themselves have been 
an example of modesty and good behaviour and diligence in 
college work. Eight of them expect to graduate this spring, 
but even when we lose such famous names as Leadley and 
Batstone, ‘“Red’? McKelvey and Muirhead, Thomas, Airth 
“Tiny”? Adams, and Lewis, we have still splendid material out 
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of which it is more than likely we shall develop another cham- 
pionship team. 

It is to be hoped that the new hockey rink will induce a 
revival in hockey similar to that brought about by, or at all 
events coincident with, the George Taylor Richardson Stadium 
in football. Everyone is delighted with the new rink. The 
ice-making facilities are excellent and the place itself is not 
too large to rob players and spectators of a certain feeling of 
intimacy. 


Queen’s Alumnae.and Alumni may well be warned now 
that the next year will see another great Endowment Cam- 
paign on foot. The needs of a University are endless and the 
needs of Queen’s, even though the administration has been 
careful even to a fault, are many and must be met. The On- 
tario Government has, so to speak, read the Riot Act to the 
Universities of the Province and it is clear that Queen’s will 
have to seek help where it always has sought it, from the loy- 
alty of its graduates. A careful statement is being prepared 
setting forth the needs of the University under the various 
heads of salary, buildings, library, equipment, Students’ Union, 
and so forth. This matter is being attended to by a committee 
of which Professor MacArthur is the chairman, and at this 
stage it is not necessary to say more than to state that once 
again large claims will be made to which doubtless a large 
response will be given. The scale on which the University is 
now carried on is such that a capital sum, which a quarter of 
a century ago would have meant riches indeed, is now insuffi- 
cient to make more than a slight difference to the operation of 
the institution. As every business man knows, the war has 
meant a different world with regard to costs. Overhead has 
enormously increased, building expenses have doubled, and the 
first object of any effort must be the bettering of the position 
of the professor in whose hands lies the reputation of the 
University and whose loyalty is being put to a constant and 
severe test. 


By general consent the student life in the University was 
never moving with more keenness than at the present, what- 
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ever be the reason—possibly a certain stringency a year ago 
in the mid-term examinations. There is a genuine interest 
being taken by the student body in its work. The Library 
Reading-room at the students’ request is open from 8 a.m. 
until 10 p.m., and in the evening it is a hard matter to secure 
a seat. Even on holidays certain rooms of the Library are kept 
open also at the request of the students. This has not in any 
way interfered with the carrying on of those activities to 
which the old graduates look back with such pride. The Alma 
Mater Society, under the presidency of “Red” McKelvey, has 
asserted itself to real purpose. Dramatic interest is keen and 
an excellent performance of “The Silver Box”’ was given this 
week by the Dramatic Society. Boxing, wrestling, and fencing 
are being vigorously pursued, nor is there any reason why we 
should in these sports be made the doormat for the other Uni- 
versities. The English Club is encouraging an interest in 
reading apart from the general curriculum; the Engineering 
Society is bringing prominent men to address the student 
body, and the programme of graduate lectures, drawn up by 
the Medical Faculty, is as interesting as ever. 


The University has been made the poorer through the 
death of Mr. Hamilton Cassels, K.C., for a number of years 
chairman of the Board of Trustees. Mr. Cassels, who was a 
graduate of McGill, made a prominent position as a lawyer in 
Toronto, and, while he had many interests, philanthropic and 
religious, it may be doubted whether anything lay closer his 
heart than the welfare of Queen’s University. About four 
years ago he had to withdraw largely from public life and 
resigned his chairmanship of the Board to be followed by the 
Hon. W. F. Nickle. Mr. Cassel’s work has been fitly com- 
memorated by the handsome portrait in Convocation Hall. All 
who had the good fortune to be associated with him in the 
administration of the University think of him as a man of 
noble presence, most courteous, and sympathetic, and kind. 
It was his task to act as chairman of the Trustee Board 
through the anxious years of war and through that crisis he 
did much to steer the University. 
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Staff Changes. 


Associate Professor Roy was given the rank of a full 
professor, not head of a department. 

Miss Gordon, who has been for many years an instructor 
in English, was made assistant professor. 

Mr. William Alexander, M.A., was appointed lecturer. 
Mr. Alexander is a graduate of the University of Toronto and 
of Oxford, and last year was on the staff of Saskatchewan. 

Professor Hicks, of the department of French, was given 
leave of absence to enable him to carry on his work as a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Committee on Modern Languages. This 
committee is operating under the auspices of the Conference 
of Canadian Universities, and is making a survey of modern 
language education in Canada. 

Mr. Frank Beare, M.A., Toronto, has been appointed 
lecturer in the Latin Department for the 1925-6 session. 
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VoL. XXXIII January, February, March, 1926 No. 


THE ETERNAL 


Softly and silently falls the cleansing snow; 

The circumambient air bites sharp, and lo! 

The crocus and the rose no longer blow, 
For Winter’s blight is over all. 


And yet we doubt not Nature’s euthanase, 

For in the everlasting sun’s clear blaze — 

The sun that ceaseless pours its myriad rays— 
An emblem of the Eternal shines. 


So Man, who swiftly flits across the scene, 

Has yet the wondrous power to view serene 

Him who now is, and shall be, and has been, 
The Essence and the Source of all. 


This, this, the secret of that Man Divine, 

Who lived and agonized in Palestine, 

And deep within his soul discerned the sign 
Of God the Father’s love for man. 


IAN ROBERTSON. 
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ROM the signing of the Treaty of Versailles on June 28, 

1919, to the signature of the Locarno treaties on December 
1, 1925, there elapsed a period of less than six and a half years; 
but if we contrast the temper and atmosphere of the two cere- 
monies the distance seems to be one of centuries. During 
those six years the world moved rapidly, lived intensely, suf- 
fered bitterly, saw many illusions shattered, at times almost 
abandoned hope of recovering sanity, and then saw gleams of 
hope and wisdom emerge: so every day has seemed a year, 
and it would be difficult for most people to explain how the 
happenings of those years led to and made possible the agree- 
ment reached between the western European powers last 
October. Yet since Locarno may prove to be the end of the be- 
ginning of real European post-war reconstruction, since to 
future historians it may appear, in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
words, as “the real dividing line between the years of war and 
the years of peace’’, it may not be unprofitable to retrace some 
of the stages in the long trail from the Hall of Mirrors at Ver- 
sailles to the little town on the shores of a Swiss lake. 

One is tempted to begin the explanation by resorting to 
metaphors. Last night Philip was horribly drunk; this morn- 
ing he was sober, and tried in vain to drown his headache by 
drinking still more; but now he has realized that the cure does 
not lie that way. Or again, Europe has been trying to walk 
forward while looking backward, but the pain in the neck and 
the frequent stumbles in the ruts have taught us the simple 
lesson that if we wish to go ahead we must also look ahead, Or, 
again, we have been locked in a room full of the atmosphere 
of the war and Versailles. At last we have forced open a 
window, and escaped the danger of asphyxiation. Nay, so 
glorious does the fresh air seem that we are in danger of ex- 
aggerating its invigorating and health-giving properties. 

The change was marked by outward and visible signs 
which would have been thought incredible even two years ago. 
The representatives of France, Great Britain, Germany, and 
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other nations meet as equals, not as victors and vanquished, at 
Locarno to discuss a proposal initiated by the German govern- 
ment; they sit informally anywhere round a table, and in a 
spirit of conciliation, with no party issuing commands that 
another must obey, they reach cordial agreement. At the Lon- 
don ceremony, German, French, and British representatives 
enter the room arm in arm; the German delegates call at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and visit the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery 
of the House of Commons, on a day when the British Foreign 
Secretary says he is informed by the German Government that 
there is no truth in that foulest of war-time atrocity stories— 
the corpse factory horror—and that he unreservedly accepts 
the German statement. The British air programme is halted, 
a disarmament conference that we had thought would never 
come is arranged, and the United States and Russia accept the 
invitation to be present; Germany, assured beforehand of a 
welcome, applies for admission to the League of Nations. 

At first sight it all seems dramatic and unexpected. Last 
March the British government “turned down” the Geneva Pro- 
tocol. In July it was possible for a shrewd observer like Rt. 
Hon.H.A.L. Fisher to declare that in any of the three countries 
chiefly concerned a propaganda agitation skilfully led could 
have brought the suggested Security Pact to the ground. Lords 
Beaverbrook and Rothermere were singing their daily hymn 
of hate of any pledge that committed Great Britain to a guar- 
antee of France or Germany. Even Mr. Chamberlain was 
sceptical of good results, for his parting words on leaving 
London for Locarno in early October were “Wish me well, but 
don’t expect too much.”” Yet a survey of the whole story will 
show that some such agreement as that reached at Locarno 
was inevitable if Europe was not soon to be plunged into 
another war, and that the ground had been prepared for it by 
the failure of all other kinds of policy, by the pressure of 
economic facts, by the movement of unofficial public opinion, 
and by the steadily growing strength of the League of Nations. 
Hence the only surprising thing about Locarno is not that we 
got there, but that we covered the last stage of the journey so 
quickly and smoothly. 

Let us now trace the chief threads of the story, beginning 
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with the Armistice and the Peace Conference. Defeated ene- 
mies had at last collapsed, beaten in the field and broken in the 
spirit of the civilian population. All over Central and Eastern 
Europe disintegration had set in. Germany laid down her 
arms on the basis of Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points and 
the speeches in which he had elaborated these Points; this 
basis was accepted by the victorious allies, subject only to two 
modifications: (a) freedom of action concerning ‘freedom of 
the seas’, and (b) the payment of compensation by Germany 
“for all damage done to the civilian population of the Allies 
and to their property by the aggression of Germany by land, 
by sea, and from the air.” It is futile to-day to discuss whe- 
ther the Allies acted wisely in following the President’s lead, 
and in making an armistice contract which protected the van- 
quished and limited the rights of the victors. The fact is that 
we did accept the terms, that Germany did so as well, that the 
“Cease Fire!’ sounded in France and Belgium instead of 
“somewhere in Germany,” and that the business of the Peace 
Conference was therefore limited to discussing the details of 
interpretation of that contract. 

How elastic that limitation proved to be is now well 
known. Like a hastily chosen ready-made suit, the Treaty ‘‘fit 
(the Fourteen Points) where it touched,” and while the 
treaties as a whole solved certain problems of suppressed na- 
tionality by releasing Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, and Jugo- 
Slavia from alien rule, the chief aim seemed to be the imposi- 
tion of a “Carthaginian Peace” on Germany in particular and 
on Austria-Hungary in a smaller degree. 

Several circumstances combined to swell the cry that Ger- 
many—or at least Germany as a first-rate power—delenda est. 
The atmosphere of Paris was not congenial for a Peace Con- 
ference which was to bring permanent peace, and the influence 
of Clemenceau and Foch, both determined to cripple the tra- 
ditional enemy by stripping her of her economic resources and 
by establishing the Rhine as the frontier, was persistent and 
powerful. The British delegation had impaired its strength 
as a supporter of the Wilson programme by its promises on 
the eve of the December, 1918, election. The British Prime 
Minister had begun that campaign with talk of disarmament 
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and a League of Nations, and his election manifesto had ended 
with the words: “Our first task must be to conclude a just 
and lasting peace, and so to establish the foundations of a new 
Europe that occasion for further wars may for ever be 
averted.” But the pressure of the campaign, the need for 
slogans, the screeches for dire revenge that came from certain 
sections of the press and of the politicians, set Gresham’s Law 
to work and bad currency drove out good. Hence before poll- 
ing day the Prime Minister had pledged himself to the trial of 
the Kaiser, and to the imposition of an indemnity big enough, 
if obtained, to pay the whole cost of the war. In the words of 
Sir Eric Geddes, “We will get out of her all you can squeeze 
out of a lemon, and a bit more. I will squeeze her until you 
can hear the pips squeak.” Hence, although the Prime Min- 
ister had usually slipped a saving clause into his public declar- 
ations, and although the secret memorandum he circulated 
among the conference delegates showed that he had some grasp 
of the realities of the situation, he was, in the eyes of the Brit- 
ish public, pledged to a “whole hog” policy of punishment and 
revenge. 

Against the French zdée fixe and Mr. Lloyd George’s de- 
sire to seem to keep his election pledges, the American Presi- 
dent could make only partial progress; he had never worked 
out his Points in detail, he did not use his American experts 
and colleagues, and his type of mind was not suited for the 
negotiations of the Middle-sized Ten or the Big Four. Keynes’ 
classic picture of “the disintegration of the President’s moral 
position and the clouding of his mind” by the skilful “bam- 
boozling”’ of the Allied leaders may not be strictly accurate in 
every line, but it is certain that he was fighting a losing battle 
most of the time, and, insofar as he knew he was surrendering, 
consoled himself with the conviction that the League of Na- 
tions, combined with American participation in the various 
commissions set up by the Treaty, would bring eventual! vic- 
tory out of defeat. 

So far as the Treaty threw its shadow over the future, five 
important features of the document must be noted: 

(1) Germany and her allies were regarded as being en- 
tirely responsible for the war. Hence the culprits were the 
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sole cause of “all the loss and damage to which the Allied and 
Associated Governments and their nationals have been sub- 
jected as a consequence of the war imposed upon them by the 
aggression of Germany and her allies” (Article 231). On that 
assumption much of the treaty rests, especially the whole sec- 
tion on reparations. Other important parts of the document 
could be justified on other grounds, such as one of the Wil- 
sonian tenets or the allegations concerning German cruelty 
towards her colonial peoples; but all through the settlement 
the final justification is that Germany and her colleagues 
criminally plotted the war, and must pay dearly. 

(2) Germany was ‘stripped of much of her domestic 
wealth and resources, and the whole of her overseas properties 
and connections. The loss of Alsace-Lorraine, with the conse- 
quent transfer of three-fourths of her iron ore supplies, the 
loss of coalfields in Silesia and the Saar, the movement south- 
ward of the Danish frontier, the cession of large areas to make 
the new Poland, the blotting out of her ocean mercantile 
marine and her colonial empire, these and a score of minor 
losses left Germany a mere torso of the giant of 1914. 

(3) Out of her reduced economic resources Germany was 
ordered to pay reparation to cover the cost of damage done 
“to the civilian population ... and to their property...by... 
aggression by land, by sea, and from the air.” In addition she 
was shouldered with the debt Belgium had incurred during 
the war, and certain other specific payments in kind or restitu- 
tion of stolen property. An indemnity limited to these pay- 
ments would fall far short of the vast sums the public in the 
Allied countries was expecting. But by an ingenious interpre- 
tation of “damage to civilians” the whole cost, according to 
French rates of pay, of pensions and separation allowances 
was gathered into the fold, thus at least doubling Germany’s 
total liability. Even then it was impossible, and perhaps not 
politic, to put a definite figure into the Treaty, so the decision 
as to the amount of the indemnity was left to the Reparation 
Commission. 

(4) The relationship of victor and vanquished was cry- 
stallized in the treaty as a feature of European structure and 
procedure for at least the next half-century. This began when 
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the defeated nations were refused participation in the peace 
conferences, contrary to the precedent of 1814 and 1815 and 
of most other settlements of the last century; they were called 
in to make comments only when the documents were nearly 
ready for signing, their comments were heard and almost ig- 
nored, and they were then virtually told to “‘sign on the dotted 
line.” On the international commissions set up to control the 
rivers flowing through Germany, Germany was given a small 
minority of the seats. She was naturally allotted no place on 
the Reparation Commission; on the Governing Commission of 
the Saar Basin no German could sit unless he was a native of 
the Basin, and even then there could be only one Saar inhabi- 
tant on a Commission of five. So it is right through the 
Treaty; we almost hear the Roman centurion rapping out his 
commands, and for at least four years after Versailles there is 
no change in procedure or tone of voice. 

(5) Finally, and as the one hopeful glance ahead, there 
was the Covenant of the League of Nations. There were some 
at Versailles who wished to leave all discussion on the Four- 
teenth Point to a later conference, which perhaps would never 
have met; others tolerated the inclusion of the Covenant be- 
cause they thought the League would never really do anything; 
others frankly saw in it a tool of the victorious Allies, which 
would work their will under the guise of a really international 
association of nations. To others, however, it was the one 
bright ray of hope in a disillusioned world, and perhaps Clause 
19, dealing with the reconsideration of treaties “which have 
become inapplicable, and the consideration of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the 
world” might in the fullness of time be the most important 
clause of the whole four hundred and forty. 

Such then was the best—and the worst—that the states- 
men could accomplish. Much that they did was good, provided 
that the emergence of the suppressed nationalities into nations 
does not add to the Balkanization of Europe. One might almost 
venture the generalization that where the treaty-framers for- 
got they were out to punish, they built well, apart from creating 
half a dozen new Alsace-Lorraine problems in place of those 
they solved; but when their main intention was punishment 
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and retribution they built upon sand. Unfortunately the view 
was more often backward than forward; in the words of its 
first and most destructive critic, “The treaty includes no pro- 
visions for the rehabilitation of Europe, nothing to make the 
defeated Central Empires into good neighbours, nothing to 
stabilize the new states of Europe, nothing to reclaim Russia; 
nor does it promote in any way a compact of economic solidar- 
ity amongst the Allies themselves... It is an extraordinary 
fact that the fundamental economic problem of a Europe 
starving and disintegrating before their eyes was the one ques- 
tion in which it was impossible to arouse the interest of the 
Big Four.” 

One wonders with what real feelings the signatories left 
Versailles. Most of them expressed satisfaction and a belief 
that henceforth all would be well; and the general public, 
especially in the allied countries, took them at their word and 
held thanksgiving services. John Citizen and Jacques Bon- 
homme were so glad that the war was over, So busy getting 
into civilian clothes or seeking a house or a job, or wrestling 
with high prices or threatening a strike or jazzing themselves 
into forgetfulness and their accumulated army pay to the 
winds, that they never bothered to read even summaries of the 
treaty. Yet here and there a critical voice was heard or a 
murmur of protest blew westward from across the Rhine, and 
as the months went by the Treaty began to meet its first test— 
the test of critical study. 

Criticism had not been entirely missing from Versailles, 
where it first became vocal in the famous statement made by 
General Smuts when he signed the Treaty. “There are terri- 
torial settlements,” he said, ““which will need revision. There 
are guarantees laid down which we all hope will soon be found 
out of harmony with the new peaceful temper and unarmed 
state of our former enemies. There are punishments fore- 
shadowed over most of which a calmer mood may yet prefer 
to pass the sponge of oblivion. There are indemnities stipu- 
lated which cannot be enacted without grave injury to the 


1Keynes, J. M., Economic Cotsequences of the Peace, p. 211. 
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industrial revival of Europe, and which it will be in the inter- 
ests of all to render more tolerable and moderate.” 

Within a few months, as the actual contents of the Treaty 
began to be more widely known, other important voices were 
heard speaking in similar strain. Sir Hubert Gough, the army 
commander, declared in March, 1920: “English people have not 
yet begun to realize that the Peace Treaty is thoroughly un- 
English. It is equivalent to hitting a man when he is down. 
We do not want revenge, we want friendliness, and a League 
of Nations with Germany, Austria, and Soviet Russia within 
its pale.” In the previous month Mr. Asquith, in fighting his 
Paisley campaign, repeatedly urged that the quick restoration 
of normal economic life in Europe was more important than 
the attempted collection of vast reparation sums from coun- 
tries which were starting out in the new world “with a mill- 
stone of unlimited indebtedness round their necks.” He 
declared that the Versailles settlement was not ‘“‘statesman- 
ship, business, or common sense. It is not a clean peace 
which will end all war’’; he estimated that £1,000,000,000 was 
probably the maximum that could be collected from Germany 
—against figures of ten to twenty times that amount which 
had been mentioned in the 1918 election—and he added, “I am 
prepared to write off our share as a bad debt.” 

More emotional condemnation came from the pen of Gen- 
eral Sir Ian Hamilton in his article in the ‘““Keats Memorial 
Volume” (1921). ‘Versailles, sorriest of sequels to a victory 
won by young enthusiasts over evil traditions; over ugliness; 
over the Emperors who had ridden roughshod for so many 
years over Europe! Fatal Versailles! Not a line—not one 
line in your Treaty to show that those boys had been any better 
than the Emperors; not one line to stand for the kindliness of 
England; not one word to bring back some memory of the gen- 
erosity of her sons... One beautiful gesture might have lifted 
this civilization on to a higher plane, and have given it a fresh 
lease of life—the gesture familiar to every public schoolboy in 
England, of the victor holding out his hand.” Norman Angell 
reminded those who expected to collect large indemnities from 
a country whose economic strength had been drastically re- 
duced that it is contrary to rural economics to cut a cow’s 
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throat and then expect to get much more milk from the 
animal; while George Young summed up the settlement as 
one that had “Bolshevised Eastern Europe, Balkanized Central 
Europe, and Bottomleyized Western Europe.” 

This dawning understanding was predominantly the re- 
sult of one book. Late in 1919 J. M. Keynes’ “Economic Con- 
sequences of the Peace” appeared, and soon proved itself to be 
one of the most influential volumes of modern times. It ex- 
plained what had been done at Versailles, revealed motives, 
described lucidly, criticized exhaustively, condemned pitilessly, 
and finally pointed a way out of the abyss of injustice, hate, 
and absurd economics. Its main theses are now so well known 
and generally accepted that they need only be recalled here. 

(a) The treaty was at many points a surrender of the 
armistice contract to the French desire for a “Carthaginian 
peace.” 

(b) The reparation provisions especially went beyond 
right by including the pensions and separation allowances. 

(c) Those provisions imposed an obligation that was far 
beyond Germany’s capacity to pay, even if spread over two 
generations, in view of the steps taken in other parts of the 
Treaty to “impoverish Germany now or obstruct her develop- 
ment in future.’ What Norman Angell expressed in farm- 
yard metaphor Keynes stated in the following inventory :— 
“It is evident that Germany’s pre-war capacity to pay an 
annual foreign tribute has not been unaffected by the almost 
total loss of her colonies, her overseas connections, her mer- 
cantile marine, and her foreign properties, by the cession of 
ten per cent. of her territory and population, of one-third of 
her coal and of three-quarters of her iron ore, by two million 
casualties amongst men in the prime of life, by the starvation 
of her people for four years, by the burden of a vast war-debt, 
by the depreciation of her currency, ... by the disruption of 
her allies and their territories, by Revolution at home and 
Bolshevism on her borders, and by all the unmeasured ruin in 
strength and hope of four years of all-swallowing war and 
final defeat” (p. 178). Keynes estimated that the claims to be 
made against Germany might amount to at least £8,000,000,- 
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000, but that her capacity to pay was probably only about a 
quarter of that sum. 

(d) Even if Germany were proved capable of paying a 
large amount of the treaty obligations, payment could in the 
main be made only by exporting a large surplus of goods or 
services. Transfers of her gold reserves, credit for the ships 
and other private property taken from her, and the sale of 
foreign securities held by her people would go only a small 
way along the road, so that by far the larger portion of the 
indemnity could be paid only in annual instalments of interest 
and principal through the establishment of a favourable ex- 
port surplus. But before the war Germany had no large 
export surplus, and the loss of raw materials, food supply 
areas, ships, and overseas property would make the realization 
of a large net surplus impossible. 

(e) Even if this apparently insuperable barrier was sur- 
mounted and Germany established shipping service and ex- 
ports capable of giving her a net foreign credit of the required 
dimension, the receipt of such large supplies of goods and ser- 
vices by the creditor nations would bring ruin to their indus- 
tries. The German surplus would consist chiefly of coal, 
chemicals, machinery, iron, steel, and textiles, which would 
flood the markets and bring disaster to the British and French 
mines, textile mills, and metal works. 

This relentless indictment of economic folly, lit here and 
there by a blaze of moral indignation, and surcharged with a 
plea for recognition of the essential economic unity of Europe, 
stunned most people at the first reading. One felt that Keynes 
had applied the black paint too thickly, one was not surprised 
to hear the rumour that whenever the author wished to land 
on French soil he had to don a false beard and use an assumed 
name, and one waited for someone to blow his theses to pieces. 
But one waited in vain, or rather, as one waited one saw his 
general contention supported and strengthened by the “‘author- 
ity of anno domini.” For the years up to 1923 witnessed the 
failure of efforts to make the reparation provisions ‘‘work”’. 
The specific deliveries of coal called for under Annex V of the 
Reparation provisions helped to play havoc with coal prices in 
1920 and brought some of the desolation to the miners of 
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France and Britain; while the sale of the German mercantile 
marine helped to smash the price of shipping and make the 
British shipyards the worst victims of the long depression. 
But apart from deliveries in kind, it soon became evident that 
no large payments were forthcoming, and so there began that 
dreary chase of the impossible which led to conferences at half 
the seaside resorts of Western Europe, to increasingly bitter 
language between France and Great Britain, to the futile occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, and finally to the Dawes Report. 

We need not trace this story in detail, but insofar as it 
comprises the first return:to a clear vision of realities and pos- 
sibilities, its main outlines must be recalled. The Treaty left 
the determination of the total Reparation liability to the Re- 
paration Commission, and the withdrawal of the United States 
left that body virtually under the control of France. In May, 
1921, the Commission fixed the indemnity at £6,600,000,000 
($33,000,000,000), and ordered Germany to pay, as interest 
and sinking fund, an annual sum of £150,000,000 ($750,000,- 
000). Almost at the same time Germany was declared de- 
faulter concerning initial payments mentioned in the Treaty, 
and more of her territory was occupied. 

The annual burden imposed in 1921, involving an export 
surplus of such vast dimensions, was far beyond the strength 
of Germany or any other European country; the mark began 
to gather speed in preparation for its headlong downward 
flight, and the German budget sank into chaos. The Reparation 
Commission was therefore compelled to reduce the annual pay- 
ment required, and international bankers were asked if they 
would make Germany a loan. Their reply, given in June, 
1922, was that so long as Germany was loaded with the obliga- 
tions imposed in May, 1921, there was no security on which 
a loan could be made. Germany followed up this unpleasant 
news with the assertion that she could not meet her next 
monthly payment, and asked for a moratorium till the end 
of 1924. 

Thus the whole indemnity structure was rocking and 
cracking. A committee of foreign financial experts appointed 
by the German government reported that no payments could 
be expected till Germany had had breathing space and time to 
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set her house in order with a balanced budget and a stable 
currency; but this required that the Allies should grant a mo- 
ratorium and recognize that reparations could come only from 
a budget surplus; and it called for a heroic effort on the part 
of the German government to reform its whole financial 
machinery. 

To this report Great Britain gave a willing ear, but France 
had different views. The French financial position was going 
from bad to worse, Germany seemed to be “shamming dead’’, 
and must be punished and made to pay by the seizure of “‘pro- 
ductive pledges’. Unable to secure British consent to this new 
drastic policy, France and Belgium decided to act on their own 
account, and when the Reparation Commission by a majority 
vote declared Germany in default—to the extent of 146,365 
telegraph poles and 25,180 cubic metres of wood !—France 
occupied the Ruhr in January, 1928. 

It required nearly a year to prove that this new method 
was no better than its predecessors. The small stream of 
reparations dried up, the pledges produced nothing except the 
incredible bitterness generated between France and Germany 
and between France and Great Britain. Harsh words passed 
between Poincaré and Curzon, and the British people, sick at 
heart by the long depression, wanted to clear the ground of the 
reparations debris, were willing to consider cutting down in- 
ternational debts, and to do anything that would open the way 
to stability and trade revival. France’s attitude seemed defin- 
itely anti-social from any European viewpoint; the pickelhaube 
seemed to have been transferred from the head of Hindenburg 
to that of Foch, and there were some who wondered if H. W. 
Massingham was not right when he declared that England had 
once more “put her money on the wrong horse.” 

In reparations, as in other respects, 1923 was the dark 
before the dawn, and the old policies died of ‘‘factitis”. As far 
back as December, 1922, Mr Secretary Hughes had officially 
suggested that a committee of experts should investigate Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay; twice in 1923 Germany had offered to 
refer the whole reparations question to an impartial tribunal 
and to accept its proposals as to the amount and method of 
payment. Up to the end of October France was vetoing all 
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these suggestions, but in November German representatives 
stated such a strong case that the Reparation Commission 
decided to appoint two expert committees to investigate (a) 
the alleged flight of German capital, and (b) ‘the means of 
balancing the budget and the measures to be taken to stabilize 
the currency.” 

To investigate the second of these questions was the work 
of the Dawes Committee, and the appointment of this Com- 
mittee, the proposals it made, and the acceptance of those pro- 
posals by both sides at the London Conference of July, 1924, 
all turned a new leaf in post-war history. The influence of the 
United States was re-established not merely in framing the 
programme but in carrying it out; the Reparation Commission 
was pushed into the background as a controlling body; in- 
dividual displays of temper such as led to the occupation of the 
Ruhr were rendered improbable; declarations of default were 
to be reached with much greater caution; and above all, the 
allied countries were compelled “to distinguish sharply between 
political ambitions and the desire to punish Germany on the 
one hand and the economic possibilities of the case on the 
other.”? The banker triumphed over the soldier and politician, 
and henceforth the word ‘“‘security”’ had to be used in its com- 
mercial rather than in its political sense. For if high finance 
was to succeed where high politics had failed, reparations had 
to be brought down from the clouds of politics and the air of 
Versailles to the firm ground of business and the atmosphere 
of the board-room. 

~ The Dawes Scheme proposed four things. First, the re- 
establishment of German public and private finance, the re- 
form of the currency, the balancing of the budget. Second, 
the adoption of a system of annual payments, starting at 
$250,000,000 and rising gradually to a normal payment of 
$625,000,000 in the fifth year; but the normal annual payment 
might be increased if an index number of prosperity showed 
that Germany could pay more, and might be reduced if in 
practice it was found impossible to transfer the payments to 


*For accounts of the whole story, see Guillebaud, The Economics of 


the Dawes Report, in Economic Journal, Dec., 1924; also Annals of Ameri- 
can Academn of Political and Social Sciences, July, 1925. 
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the creditor countries without endangering the exchange rate. 
Further, since the payments were to include the cost of the 
army of occupation and the commissions of control, the amount 
of indemnity that had to be “exported” was not so great. Third, 
the erection of a comprehensive system of financial controls, 
administered in part by non-Germans, over the railways, cus- 
toms, and taxes on alcohol, tobacco, beer, and sugar, in order 
to ensure that certain revenues would flow into the reparations 
coffers. Finally, the Committee stated that the fiscal and 
economic unity of the Reich as defined by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles must be respected if the scheme was to work success- 
fully, thereby condemning the occupation of the Ruhr. And 
since the Scheme envisaged at least one foreign loan, it was 
necessary to insist that there should be no hasty application of 
“sanctions” or seizure of German economic assets. 

Whether the Dawes Scheme will stand the test of time 
only time can show. It made no determination of the total 
amount to be paid, and the size of the normal annual payment 
of $625,000,000 suggests that reparation figures are still, in 
Prof. G. H. Herron’s words, “astronomical, not terrestrial.” 
It may be that the payments will be found to be either beyond 
Germany’s capacity or too large to permit of transfer abroad 
without harmful effect on exchange and on the creditor nations. 
Experience may show that the Plan “is not a workable pro- 
gramme for a long period of time’’,® and that it is ‘“‘a poultice 
with a sprinkling of red pepper, the whole laid upon several 
running sores. These require something more for cure than 
such a poultice, soothing as it may now be.’’* But at least the 
Plan gave a breathing space, in which Germany, thanks to the 
loan of $200,000,000, was able to put her house in order and 
make the first payment, while it relieved the tension caused 
between the Allied countries by the deadlock of 1923. Most 
important of all, it brought a different spirit into the whole 
discussion, gave the first opportunity for victor and van- 
quished to agree, allowed representatives of the creditors to 
decide at first hand how far Germany was trying to 
meet her commitments, and “in the broader field of re- 


3Annals Am. Acad. Pol. and Social Science, p. 6. 
4Ibid., p. 15. 
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lations between Germany and her former’ enemies’ 
... played its undoubted part in restoring trust and confidence 
and mutual goodwill.” That we have not heard the last of 
reparation difficulties is certain; but that there will not be any 
reversion to the viewpoint of 1919 is equally certain, and 
events may prove that Keynes’ estimate of £2,000,000,000 was 
well founded. If it were not for her debt to the United States, 
Great Britain would probably be willing to-day to waive her 
claim both to indemnity and repayment of the inter-allied 
debts. 

While the effort to make “the pips squeak” thus came to 
an end, the basis on which that effort was made began to be 
undermined. As we have already seen, the punitive terms of 
the Treaty rested on the assumption of the sole responsibility 
of the Central European powers in causing the war. As Mr. 
Lloyd George said early in 1921, Germany’s culpability must 
be ‘‘treated by the Allies as a chose jugée.” It was “‘the basis 
upon which the structure of the Treaty of Versailles has been 
erected, and if that acknowledgment is repudiated or aban- 
doned the Treaty is destroyed.’ Yet less than three months 
before, in December, 1920, he had made the assertion that ‘‘The 
more one reads Memoirs and books written in the various coun- 
tries of what happened before August Ist, 1914, the more one 
realizes that no one at the head of affairs quite meant war at 
that stage. It was something into which they glided, or rather 
staggered and stumbled perhaps through folly; and a discus- 
sion, I have no doubt, would have averted it.” 

This admission was carried a big step further soon after- 
wards by Signor Nitti, the Italian ex-Premier, in his book, 
*“Peaceless Europe.” In this work, Nitti made the cynical ad- 
mission that ““‘When our countries were engaged in the strug- 
gle, and we were at grips with a dangerous enemy, it was our 
duty to keep up the morale of the people, and to paint our 
adversaries in the darkest colours, laying on their shoulders all 
the blame and responsibility for the war. But after the great 
world conflict, now that Imperial Germany has fallen, it would 
be absurd to maintain that the responsibility of the war is 


5Report of Agent General for Reparations, 1924-5, quoted in Mont-. 
real Gazette, 2-1-1926. 
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solely and wholly attributable to Germany, and that earlier 
than 1914 in Europe there had not developed a state of things 
finally destined to culminate in war.” 

From a score of sources we now have evidence supporting 
these two admissions. The ransacking of the Russian archives 
by the Bolsheviki exploded the myth of an innocent Russia, 
recent disclosures in Serbia have shown that the Belgrade 
authorities cannot be held quite blameless of the murder of the 
Austrian Archduke, and most students of the whole evidence 
would now agree that the war was a “collective crime” for 
which both sides must take their share of responsibility. One 
might agree that it is unwise to raise such a dead issue, were 
it really a dead one; but since so much of the Treaty rests on 
the assumption of a German plot, and since the Germans will 
probably take steps to repudiate the charge officially when 
opportunity occurs, it is well to remind ourselves that the Ver- 
sailles chose jugée stands to-day “not proven.” 

Finally, the last six years have seen Europe wrestling with 
the problem of security. At first sight one might have thought 
that security had been achieved by the economic and military 
disarmament of Germany, and by the establishment of the 
League of Nations, supplemented by the agreement of Presi- 
dent Wilson and the British government to come to France’s 
aid if she was attacked. But France knew that it would be 
difficult to keep down permanently a nation which still had 
60,000,000 people, industrious, orderly, and charged with de- 
sire for revenge, and the “great refusal” of the United States 
to honour its representative’s pledge automatically released 
Great Britain from any obligation to ratify its guarantee. The 
League of Nations was an untried force, weakened by the ab- 
stention of the United States; its commitments were vague, 
where security demanded they should be definite and precise, 
and the early history of the League prompted the suspicion 
that it would never become more than a “Petty Sessions for the 
settlement of third-rate issues between third-rate Powers, but 
wholly and admittedly impotent for the great pacific tasks for 
which it was designed by its makers.’* Even so stalwart a 


6Massingham, in The Nation (London), 31-3-1923. 
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supporter of the League as Professor Gilbert Murray was 
driven to admit in 1921 that the “work (of the League) is 
going ahead unhindered because so far it does not clash with 
the schemes of any War Office or Colonial Office. When it does, 
one side will go under, and probably that will be the League.” 

Whatever might happen to the League, it was best to lay 
in a stock of powder and keep it dry. The continental powers 
therefore began to make their own plans for their own safety, 
and by the end of 1922 Europe had been almost covered with 
a network of treaties, alliances, and understandings. These 
were chiefly regional in character, such as the Little Entente 
between Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and Rumania, by which 
the three countries agreed to help each other in case of danger 
from Hungary, and agreements of a defensive nature were 
reached with Italy, Austria, and Poland. How far this treaty- 
making was inspired by France as part of an encirclement of 
Germany we do not know, but France certainly encouraged it, 
and assumed a position of leadership of the new succession 
states. Poland and Czecho-Slovakia especially seemed to be 
falling under French influence, diplomatic, military, and finan- 
cial, and France, deserted by America and suspected by Great 
Britain of pursuing a foolish, if not criminal policy, turned 
increasingly to win friends among the smaller states and to 
crush still further her hated enemy. But the crushing in the 
Ruhr seemed to bring no relief to the franc or the French bud- 
get, and the smaller states, especially Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, proved far from tractable to the wishes of the French 
Foreign Office. Czecho-Slovakia, under the leadership of 
Masaryk and Benes, was more intent on the League and a 
European outlook, and Poland seemed to have turned her 
swords into ploughshares. Again the old road led nowhere, 
and a new track must be blazed. 

That new track was blazed by the League. The fine glow 
of the first Assembly (1920) soon faded in the sadness of 
economic depression and political uncertainty of 1921. But 
the machinery of the League had been established, was doing 
small things, and soon found larger tasks at its door. The 
settlement of the Aaland Islands dispute was a small but sig- 
nificant triumph, in Silesia and the Saar the best was made of 
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a delicate thankless job, while the International Labour Or- 
ganization was recording solid achievement. The salvaging of 
Austria and of the refugees in Asia Minor and Eastern Europe, 
the fight against disease, the repatriation of prisoners of war, 
and the steps towards the restoration of, economic life in 
Europe all showed that the League was proving its worth as an 
instrument of international co-operation. Hence, though events 
on the Rhine and the Corfu episode made one feel that the 
League could do little to achieve its second task—the pre- 
vention of war—there could be no doubt that the League had 
justified its existence and might rise to the occasion if Europe 
was really threatened with another war. 

That the League had come to stay, that it had won a large 
measure of support, that it was expected to do bigger things 
when bigger things needed to be done, all these things were 
made evident by the Filene Peace Competitions run in France, 
Italy, Germany, and the British Empire during 1924. These 
competitions tried to get from the countries concerned an ex- 
pression of unofficial popular opinion such as was elicited in 
the United States by the Bok competition. The question asked 
was “How can peace and prosperity be restored in Europe 
through international co-operation ?”’, and the answers, coming 
as they did from men and women in every walk of life and of 
every political creed, left certain very marked general impres- 
sions. One of these was the absence of any expression of 
hatred of former enemies. The second was the acceptance of 
the League as the only possible, or at least as the most suitable 
machinery of international co-operation. The prevailing view 
in the 5,000 British essays was “Here’s the League in being. 
For a youngster it has done quite good work, and if it were 
allowed to collapse we should find it virtually impossible to 
get anything better in its place. Hence, in spite of all the 
League’s shortcomings, and the disappointments it has inflicted 
on the more optimistic of its supporters, the British people 
must loyally support it, consistently use it, and sympathetically 
improve it.’”? 


7See The Winning Plans of the European Peace Awards (1924), 
especially report on the British essays, by the present writer, p. 24. 
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It was therefore through the League that the next big step 
towards Locarno was made. While France and Britain had 
been drawing farther apart over reparations, the League had 
slowly been nibbling at the problem of disarmament set it by 
Article VIII of the Covenant, and in 1923 produced its first 
effort to establish a new order, by its Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance. This document, doomed though it was to rejection, 
made clear the fact that three problems—security, disarma- 
ment, and arbitration—were inseparably bound up together, 
that disarmament might be a result rather than an antecedent 
of security and arbitration, that countries might have to pledge 
themselves to come to the aid of an attacked state, and that 
arbitration would have to be extended to cover a field formerly 
fenced off against the arbitrator—the field of disputes which 
affected the “national honour and vital interests” of the dis- 
putants. All these essentials were revolutionary innovations 
in the field of international relations, they involved the aban- 
donment of the “‘sovereign right to make aggressive war’, and 
the submission of vital issues to the verdict of international 
arbitration. As such, they must be approached very cautionsly, 
studied most critically, and accepted with a full realization of 
all that was implied both of rights and obligations. Probably 
in no case would they have been endorsed as embodied in the 
Draft Treaty; but in the atmosphere of 1923 their rejection 
was certain. 

Then the outlook changed, both on the specific point of 
reparations and on the wider field of international affairs. 
The dominance of the ideas of MM. Clemenceau and Poincaré 
ended in France with the Dawes Report and the return of M. 
Herriot, a socialist, imbued with the international pacific spirit 
of his economic creed, and unbound by any past political 
record. In England the rising tide of Labour had made pos- 
sible the Macdonald experiment in minority government; Mac- 
donald’s reassuring letters to Poincaré had shown where the 
new British ministry stood, and had forced from the French 
premier replies of polite moderate caution, in marked contrast 
to the notes that had crossed the Straits of Dover in the pre- 
ceding summer. When Herriot displaced Poincaré both pre- 
miers were on common ground, and the happy agreement over 
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the Dawes report in July paved the way for the famous Fifth 
Assembly at Geneva in September. 


At that Assembly was made the heroic attempt “to make 
war impossible, to kill it, to annihilate it.” Since the device 
for killing war, the Geneva Protocol, died when it emerged 
from the intoxicating atmosphere of Geneva into the more 
frigid air of a Conservative cabinet meeting in Downing 
Street, we need note only those aspects which bore on the pro- 
blems solved at Locarno. The Draft Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance had been riddled with criticism, especially from Great 
Britain, so a new start could be made by surveying all the loop- 
holes in the ‘‘war prevention” clauses of the Covenant. Dis- 
armament could come only after security, but was the security 
offered in the Covenant adequate to justify any nation in dis- 
arming? Peace might be preserved if arbitration took its 
place, but arbitration on all issues was not demanded in the 
Covenant. And if nations pledged themselves to support any 
one nation against an aggressor, how could one decide which 
nation was the aggressor? 


The Protocol endeavoured to answer these questions by the 
following provisions: (a) All disputes, whatever their nature, 
were to go either to conciliation or arbitration, either before 
the Permanent Court of International Justice or before spe- 
cially appointed arbitrators. (b) Any nation that refused to 
submit its case to arbitration, refused to accept a verdict given 
against it, or moved its forces when the Council of the League 
forbade it to do so, was automatically branded the aggressor. 
(c) In order adequately to protect the aggrieved state against 
the aggressor, states accepting the Protocol were to regard 
that acceptance “as obliging each of the signatories to co- 
operate loyally and effectively in support of the Covenant, and 
in resistance to any act of aggression” in the degree that its 
geographical position and its particular situation as regards 
armaments allowed. It was thus possible for a state to say, 
“T can only help to a limited extent’; it was not possible for 
her to say, “I can give no help at all.” (d) If a sufficient num- 
ber of member states of the League accepted these proposals, 
a conference on disarmament was to be called in 1925. 
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The Protocol, largely the work of MM. Benes and Politis, 
was in line with the wishes of most of the smaller and new 
European states, who saw their salvation from insecurity and 
the burden of heavy armaments in some such plan of com- 
pulsory universal arbitration and mutual guarantee. France 
under Herriot welcomed the plan, and the Macdonald govern- 
ment was wedded to it. But certain fears—possibly ill-ground- 
ed—arose, especially in Australia, concerning what has become 
known as “the Japanese Amendment’, while the defeat of the 
Labour ministry soon after the conclusion of the Fifth Assem- 
bly placed the control of British policy in different hands. In 
France, Herriot was deposed soon afterwards. Hence the 
high tide of that famous Assembly enthusiasm ebbed, and in 
March, 1925, Mr. Chamberlain announced that the British 
government could not accept the Geneva proposals. The rea- 
sons adduced, apart from the plea that the dominions were 
hostile to acceptance, can be understood even if not fully en- 
dorsed. With Germany, the United States, and Russia out of 
the League, disarmament might expose British interests over- 
seas to danger of attack from countries, two of which still 
had strong arms. British interests were too wide, varied, and 
vital to be committed unreservedly to the control of even the 
most perfect body of arbitrators. Finally, since the condition 
of Europe was still so unsettled, acts of aggression might be 
committed in any one of scores of places, and Britain, because 
of her strength, might be expected to play a large part in 
defending an endless list of states against their aggressors. In 
such activities, even if they were confined to the enforcement 
of an economic blockade, Great Britain would inevitably clash 
with the United States, whose goodwill was at the moment 
. being wooed in order to ensure the successful return to the 
gold standard. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was not however one of “Do 
nothingism,” for he had up his sleeve a much more limited but 
far more immediately hopeful scheme. This was no less than 
the proposal, confidentially made on February 9th, 1925, by 
the German Government. In this communication Germany 
offered to discuss an agreement in order to remove the out- 
standing difficulties between herself and her former enemies, 
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thus “liquidating” the remaining post-war problems and open- 
ing the door for her entry into the League of Nations. Her 
specific suggestion was for a Security Pact based on her ac- 
ceptance of the western frontier as fixed at Versailles, and a 
guarantee to protect that frontier from attacks on either side; 
there were also to be arbitration treaties between herself and 
her immediate neighbours to deal with all disputes that might 
subsquently arise. 


Here was something solid and definite, something that 
France might regard as giving her all she included in the word 
“security”, and that pledged Britain only to certain limited 
obligations in place of the map-wide commitments of the Pro- 
tocol. Here also was a way out of the broken-down pledge to 
support France, given in 1919, for while Britain could support 
France if France was attacked she could resist France if 
France sought aggression across the Rhine. Without weaken- 
ing France she could safeguard Germany, and thus create a 
new kind of compensating balance of power in Western 
Europe. Incidentally she could calm France’s annoyance at 
the British rejection of the Protocol. The British cabinet 
therefore welcomed the German proposals heartily, and began 
a lengthy conversation with Paris in order to reach agreement 
on the reply that should be sent to Berlin. In this discussion 
Mr. Chamberlain made it quite clear that any obligation Brit- 
ain shouldered must be ‘“‘specific and limited to the mainten- 
ance of the existing territorial arrangement on the western 
frontier of Germany,” and that any guarantee given would not 
imply “any obligation to resort to force elsewhere than in the 
areas covered by the proposed Rhineland Pact, and would not 
operate in any event in favour of the party which had refused 
arbitration or had refused to give effect to an arbitral award.” 


There were many differences of interpretation still to be 
overcome, and many bad blunders in German diplomacy to be 
condoned before general agreement was reached. Possibly 
with an eye on home consumption, or possibly in order to lay 
all their cards on the table, the German government in its 
second communication raised the thorny questions of the sacro- 
sanctity of the Versailles settlement, asked if she could expect 
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special exemption from participating in the application of 
“sanctions” prescribed in the Covenant in view of her dis- 
armed condition, and hinted that she would expect better terms 
concerning the occupied zones west of the Rhine if a Pact was 
reached. It may have been honest to raise these issues, which 
loom large in the German mind; but it was tactless, and cloud- 
ed the negotiations, so much so that a well-informed observer 
like Mr. George Glasgow could write in August that ‘“‘the 
chances of a Pact of Security being signed grow less, and the 
British people refuse to hear anything about it.” Fortunately it 
was already evident that Paris and London were as determined 
as Berlin to avoid failure; Briand came to London, and finally 
a sweetly reasonable reply was sent to Berlin, inviting Ger- 
many to enter into negotiations on the basis laid down in the 
Allied reply. At the same time the French ambassador in Ber- 
lin suggested that legal experts of the chief nations concerned 
should meet at once in London in order to explore the whole 
position and clear up outstanding points in readiness for the 
conference. 


After that the pace was presto. The lawyers met early in 
September, did their work in a few days, and by September 15 
Berlin had received the invitation to meet the other nations in 
Switzerland early in October. As if cursed by some fatal lack 
of reticence or tact the German ambassador in London then 
raised with Mr. Chamberlain the questions of war guilt, the 
evacuation of Cologne, and asked if the signing of the Pact 
would be equivalent to signing the Versailles Treaty over 
again. The gentle reply was that these matters “had nothing 
to do with the case,” and Mr. Chamberlain went to Locarno in 
a mood of optimistic scepticism. But the atmosphere of Lo- 
carno affected him and the other statesmen much as the at- 
mosphere of the Geneva Assembly seems to affect those who 
go there; they went as well-intentioned Frenchmen, Germans, 
and Englishmen, but soon they were also good Europeans. 
They concentrated at once on the work in hand, determined to 
succeed ; they first discussed and accepted the points on which 
they were agreed, and by that time the contentious matters 
had lost their terror. Within twelve days the seven documents 
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were initialled, and a splendid formal signature in London on 
December 1st would have been a spectacular crowning of the 
work, had not Queen Alexandra’s death caused the abandon- 
ment of the pomp and ceremony, but not of the sincerity. 


The agreements have been summarized and published so 
widely that no repetition is necessary here. Certain points 
may however be noted, since they bear on the developments 
we have been tracing, especially the development of opinion. 
Every observer at Locarno agreed that the spirit animating the 
negotiations was really far more important than the details 
of the actual documents. The spirit of victor and vanquished 
had gone, the word “allies” was crossed out of diplomatic 
speech and correspondence, and what Stresemann called 
“friendly neighbourliness” prevailed. That spirit went on 
record in the opening paragraphs of the document signed at 
Locarno. “The representatives .. have met... in order to 
seek by common agreement means for preserving their respec- 
tive nations from the scourge of war and for providing for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes of every nature which 
might eventually arise between them... The representatives 
declare their firm conviction that the entry into force of these 
treaties and conventions will contribute greatly to bring about 
a moral relaxation of the tension between nations, that it will 
help powerfully towards the solution of many political or eco- 
nomic problems in accordance with the interests and senti- 
ments of the peoples, and that in strengthening peace and 
security in Europe it will hasten on effectively the disarmament 
provided for in Article VIII of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. They undertake to give their sincere co-operation 
to the work relating to disarmament already undertaken by 
the League of Nations and to seek the realization thereof in a 
general agreement.” To that utterance Luther, Stresemann, 
Vandervelde, Briand, Chamberlain, Mussolini, Benes and the 
Polish delegate said “Amen’”—and meant it. 


The machinery that was to give shape and substance to 
this new-found spirit was so comprehensive in its attempt to 
make the agreements war-proof that one sees in it the hand 
of Benes, the drafter of the Protocol. Even the language is 
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identical with that of the earlier document. The most import- 
ant provisions are in the “Treaty of Mutual Guarantee be- 
tween Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy,” 
a document in which Great Britain and Italy stand in the posi- 
tion of guarantors. The 1919 German western frontier is 
guaranteed, and the preservation of the demilitarized strip, 50 
kilometres wide, on the east bank of the Rhine is endorsed. 
Germany and France “mutually undertake that they will in no 
case attack or invade each other or resort to war against each 
other’’; instead they “undertake to settle by peaceful means. . 
all questions of every kind which may arise between them”, by 
judicial decision, conciliation, or through the Council of the 
League, and a special arbitration treaty describes the machin- 
ery and procedure of conciliation and arbitration in great de- 
tail. If either party breaks any of the above provisions re- 
lating to the frontier, the demilitarized zone, or the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, and the Council of the League is satis- 
fied that such breach has been made, the guarantor states— 
Great Britain, Italy, and presumably Belgium—are “to come 
to the assistance of the Power against whom the act com- 
plained of is directed.” ‘The whole arrangement is to come 
into operation as soon as Germany becomes a member of the 
League. 


Subsidiary treaties between Germany on the one hand and 
Belgium, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia duplicate the machinery 
established in the Franco-German Treaty for dealing with “all 
disputes of every kind.” Finally, France makes with Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia treaties of mutual guarantee to “lend each 
other immediately aid and assistance” in the event of either 
country “suffering from a failure to observe the undertakings 
arrived at... between them and Germany with a view to the 
maintenance of general peace.” 


We can now see how far Western Europe has travelled 
since 1919 or even since 1923. The reparations problem has 
been shelved, and may never be taken again from the shelf. 
France and Germany: have voluntarily pledged themselves 
never to make war again on each other; Germany has accepted 
—this time not sullenly—the loss of her two rich western pro- 
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vinces, and come to arrangements with her other neighbours 
which make it difficult for her to dream of regaining the areas 
lost in 1919. France has won the promise of defensive sup- 
port from Great Britain, and in return is bound, by fear of 
attack from across the English Channel, to bury any desire to 
annex more German territory. Great Britain sees the possi- 
bility of reduced armament burdens and of reviving markets 
on the Continent, thanks to the promise of political stability 
there; but she has been compelled to recognize that she has 
to be a good European as well as a good Imperialist; and that 
being a good European involves shouldering obligations—lim- 
ited though they may be—and of taking risks for the sake of 
peace at her doors. In reaching that decision she had to 
take a step in which she had no guarantee that she would be 
accompanied by the overseas Empire; but whether the peace 
of Europe is of interest to Ottawa and Melbourne, it is of 
interest to London, and the plunge had to be taken. Maybe 
Empire, like charity, begins at home, and Great Britain had 
to act on her own account where her own well-being, rather 
than that of the whole Empire, was at stake. If the Dominions 
claim local autonomy in handling affairs of special interest to 
them, they must grant the same right to the Mother Land 
where her vital interests are concerned and recognize that the 
Straits of Dover and the English Channel are little more than 
“geographical expressions” to-day. Finally, the principle of 
“all in’ compulsory arbitration has been accepted by five im- 
portant countries, the old distinction between arbitral and 
“national honour or vital interest” disputes has been aban- 
doned, offensive war has been outlawed in one storm zone of 
Europe, and the whole structure of Locarno has been woven 
integrally into the fabric of the Covenant. 


Wisdom demands that we do not expect too much. The 
shadow of Versailles is still over Europe, and bad temper may 
arise over such questions as war guilt, the continued occupa- 
tion of Western Germany, the inability to pay the normal 
Dawes instalments, German requests for colonies, diversities 
of view concerning the meaning and extent of disarmament, 
and suggestions for the distribution of the world raw mate- 
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rials. Further, Locarno touched only the western storm centre 
of Europe, and Europe’s troubles, like the wise men, often 
come from the east. But who in 1923 would have dared to 
prophesy the achievements of 1924 and 1925? Who in 1920 
could see the United States in the World Court? Given a con- 
tinuance of the spirit generated at Locarno, non possumus 
may prove to be, in a double sense of the term, a phrase in a 
dead language. 
H. HEATON. 
February, 1926. 
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HE Everlasting Mercy was written during May and June, 
1911, at Great Hampden, Bucks, in the Chiltern Hills, 
and first appeared in The English Review for October, of that 
year. The scene is Ledbury. The author once witnessed a 
fight between two poachers for the right to poach in a certain 
wood, but, as he has found it necessary to insist, “the persons 
and events described in the poem are entirely imaginary,and no 
reference is made or intended to any living person.” “I 
wished,” he says simply, “to write of conversion, of a turbu- 
lent man suddenly made gentle.” 

Saul Kane, the hero, is a very human man. Critics who 
feel and express a preoccupied dislike for the frankly realis- 
tic account of his crudities and lusts and profanities before 
conversion forget or overlook the fact that the later Saul is 
clearly implicit in the earlier. There are, indeed, three levels 
or dimensions of consciousness in Saul and in the poem, (or, 
to use Professor William James’s phrase, “habitual centres 
of personal energy”): (1) the sheer, stark, ugly realism of 
Kane’s everyday life; (2) the inner poetry of his repressed 
life, suggesting the potentialities of the man, the progress of 
which from periphery to core of consciousness, from mar- 
ginal or subliminal aspiration to normal control, constitutes 
the theme and movement of the poem; and (3) the joy and 
ideality of spiritual freedom. The first and third of these 
levels are, so to speak, at war, and the second is the battle- 
ground. From the very outset we find this inner poetry of 
Kane’s nature suggested, Kane in posse versus Kane in esse. 
Consider his reluctance to fight his friend Bill, his sense of 
shame at defending untruth, and the significance of the adverb 
in the verse 

I almost stept to Bill and said so. 


Again, after pitching his hat into the ring, Saul thinks of— 


Nell’s eyes when she loved me, 
hd wondered how my tot would end, 
First Nell cast off and now my friend, 
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and he feels sudden despite and disgust for the callous, sodden 
group gathered to watch the fight. His regret for Bill’s acci- 
dent during the bout and his admiration for his antagonist’s 
gameness bear witness also to Saul’s quality. So likewise do 
the little lyric hints in his mystical love of moonlight, his 
quick appreciations of scene and circumstance :— 


A dog barked, and an owl was calling. 
A cat went courting down the gutter. 


The rising wind was gusty yet, 
And all who came in late were wet. 


The moon come pale, the wind come cool, 
A big pike leapt in Lower Pool. 


The poet in him is apparent also in the fantastic conception of 
his mad prank; in his love of children (thrice indicated) ; in 
the thrilling story he tells to the delight of little Jimmy Jag- 
gard; in the rebellious fire of his argument with Parson and 
his feeling after Parson has worsted him; in his sensibility to 
aspects as he waits “up the Walk” for Jane; and in his amazed 
reaction to the firm, level, searching words of the Friend, Miss 
Bourne. 

These passages must not be confounded with the islanded 
retrospections of Saul’s freed spirit as it looks back upon the 
past, and tells its strange history—such passages as those that 
speak of the rising of the dead to praise Christ on Christmas 
Eve; or of “the lovely white unwritten book” of a child’s soul; 
passages that add much to the beauty of the poem as a whole 
and that are both psychologically and artistically appropriate, 
but that belong to a different category from those touched 
above. The latter, not they, constitute the previsions, the pro- 
phetic moments or incidents in the story, the sweep and vigour 
of which are greatly heightened by its narration in the first 
person as ‘testimony’ by the redeemed Saul Kane himself. 

Of the artistic justice of the conclusion it is difficult to 
write with restraint. The sense of the oneness of change 
within the liberated soul and surrounding nature and of their 
reciprocal sympathy is conveyed with a fine, loving skill. The 
repressed is now at last expressed. The poet in Kane has 
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come full flower. The brook, the pond, the chestnut trees, the 
gypsies, the hill, the field, the— 


mist along the stream, 
re wet mist, dim, like in a dream, 


the heavy breath of cows, the eels in dripping grass, all become 
symbols of the soul’s progress, crowned by that perfect symbol 
of long time and far poetry, Plough and Ploughman and 
Ploughed :— 

Down the long slope the plough team drove, 

The tossing rooks arose and hove. 

A stone struck on the share. A word 

Came to the team. The red earth stirred. 


I crossed the hedge by shooter’s gap, 

I hitched my boxer’s belt a strap, 

I jumped the ditch and crossed the fallow: 
I took the hales from farmer Callow. 


How swift the summer goes, 
Forget-me-not, pink, rose, 

The young grass when I started 
And now my song is ended, 
And all the summer spended; 
The blackbird’s second brood 
Routs beech leaves in the wood; 
The pink and rose have speeded, 
Forget-me-not has seeded. 

Only the winds that blew, 

The rain that makes things new, 
The earth that hides things old, 
And blessings manifold. 


O lovely lily clean, 

O lily springing green, 

O lily bursting white, 
Dear lily of delight, 
Spring in my heart agen 
That I may flower to men. 


That kind of ecstasy is akin to the photism experienced by 
David in Browning’s Saul :— 
The same stared in the white humid faces upturned by the flowers; 
The same worked in the heart of the cedar and moved the vine-bowers: 


And the little brooks witnessing murmured, persistent and low, 
With their obstinate, all but hushed voices—“E’en so, it is so!” 
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Or, to use a humbler instance, it is like Professor Leuba’s ref- 
erence (cited by James) to the case of a certain Mr. Peek :— 


When I went in the morning into the fields to work, 
the glory of God appeared in all his visible creation. I 
well remember we reaped oats, and how every straw 
and head of the oats seemed, as it were, arrayed in a 
kind of rainbow glory, or to glow, if I may so express 
it, in the glory of God. 


In the two chapters on conversion in The Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience, William James is especially interested in 
the type which is less volitional than self-surrendering. He 
writes :— 


Starbuck seems to put his finger on the root of the 
matter when he says that to exercise the personal will 
is still to live in the region where the imperfect self is 
the thing most emphasized. Where, on the contrary, 
the subconscious forces take the lead, it is more prob- 
ably the better self 7n posse which directs the operation. 
Instead of being clumsily and vaguely aimed at from 
without, it is then itself the organizing centre. What 
then must the person do? “He must relax,” says Dr. 
Starbuck,—“that is, he must fall back on the larger 
Power that makes for righteousness, which has been 
welling up in his own being, and let it finish in its own 
way the work it has begun... The act of yielding, in 
this point of view, is giving one’s self over to the new 
life, making it the centre of a new personality, and liv- 
ing, from within, the truth of it which has before been 
viewed objectively.” 


To state it in terms of our own symbolism: When 
the new centre of personal energy has been subcon- 
sciously incubated so long as to be just ready to open 
into flower, ‘hands off’ is the only word for us, it must 
burst forth unaided.” 


Yet Professor James B. Pratt is probably nearer the truth 
in his differentiation of types of conversion, and in his attri- 
bution to the historical protest of Luther of the long continued 
Protestant emphasis upon static surrender rather than on a 


1William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, (Longmans, 
Green), p. 253. 


' 2Ibid., pp. 209, 210. 
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slow dynamic moral development. He feels that James and 
Starbuck have too readily supported the inherited conventions 
of evangelical theology, which so strongly suggest violence of 
emotional experience as virtually to require it. ‘‘With most 
religious people conversion (of the genuine moral sort) is a 
gradual and almost imperceptible process, with an occasional 
intensification of emotion now and then during adolescence.’ 
Professor Pratt insists that surrender and effort must go hand 
in hand. True, “the man must want to be saved before he 
makes the effort. The attainment of moral selfhood means the 
acquisition of new purposes and new tastes,’ which cannot be 
forced. But when these are acquired much effort is necessary. 
The peace of mind which results from decision after long un- 
certainty, and the sense of refuge from further temptation, 
may even become personal joy (as in Kane’s case) when the 
convert’s feeling about his new friendship is that he has 
‘fallen in love with Jesus.”> As regards examples of immediate 
transformation— 


The most generally accepted theory is that ideas and 
emotions coming into one’s mind by ordinary channels 
and soon forgotten sink into the subconscious .. . and 
there germinate, associating with themselves increas- 
ing emotional complexes and tendencies to action, and 
gradually transform one’s tastes and values, until the 
day of ripening comes, when suddenly the complex rises 
to consciousness and dominates it, and the man finds 
himself a new creature, and loves what once he hated.° 


Certainly, as I have tried to suggest in discussing the 
levels or dimensions of consciousness in Kane, we have in this 


view an acceptably reasonable interpretation of his psycho- 
logical history. 


I have already referred to Kane’s sudden sense of dis- 
gust with the crowd assembled to witness the fight. Although 
he accepts their plaudits as winner and shares their ensuing 
debauchery, it is only he among them that seeks the air— 


3James Bissett Pratt, The Religious Consciousness (Macmillan), p. 
153. 


4Ibid., p. 157. sIbid., pp. 159, 160. 6Ibid., pp .160-161. 
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And felt a cool wind go like grace 

About the sleeping market place. 

The clock struck three, and sweetly, slowly, 
The bells chimed Holy, Holy, Holy; 

And in a second’s pause there fell - 

The cold note of the chapel bell, 

And then a cock crew, flapping wings, 
And summat made me think of things. 

And he wonders about the life of the old town in the re- 
mote past—whether those skilful builders of the ancient 
church must not have been far happier men than are he and his 
fellows; and he envies the poor dumb cattle, who await death 
without knowledge and without remorse. Like many another 
of sick and shamed spirit, he even thinks of self-destruction, 
but is saved from that by his outbreaking anger against the 
smug selfishnesses and hypocrisies of his town and time, finding 
relief from his bitter thoughts of his own character in a fierce 
resolve to denounce publicly the sins of others. He tears off 
his clothing, seizes a lamp in each hand, makes for the fire- 
bells, assails the bewildered firemen, drops the lamps for the 
copper nozzles of the fire-hose, and runs amuck through the 
town, rousing the sleeping folk and slamming at the doors of 
parson, lawyer and squire. Reaction and exhausted sleep 
come, but the next afternoon, dressed after a fashion in his 
soiled and torn clothes and after having ate and drunk, he 
begins his second innings”. He smashes crockery and furni- 
ture in the public house, and runs again uproariously into the 
street. Here he encounters “old puffing parson” and bars his 
path to engage him in passionate debate on the canting pre- 
tences of the church and the miserable state of society. The 
parson answers with courage and with reason, but without 
the spiritual insight of the quiet Quaker woman whose per- 
sonality speaks as effectively as her well chosen words. Old 
purple parson quells Kane’s mental rebellion; but she aims 
straight for his soul. Kane, ashamed but still “blazing mad”, 
wanders from bar to street, from street to market-place, 
where he meets little Jimmy Jaggard. His love of children 
brings him to pause and talk with Jimmy, until the boy’s in- 
censed mother appears, denounces Kane, and forbids any fur- 
ther association with her child.. The vehement sincerity of her 
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indictment, with its undertone of personal tragedy, confounds 
Kane. 

I slunk away into the night 

Knowing deep down that she was right. 

I’d often heard religious ranters, 

And put them down as windy canters, 

But this old mother made me see 

The harm I done by being me. 


I have italicized the last line of this passage because it 
represents the first definite emergence of precisely that desire 
for self-surrender of which Professors William James and 
Edwin D. Starbuck have written. Back goes Kane to the bar, 
to guzzle and swagger afresh until, upon the entrance of Miss 
Bourne, the Quaker home missionary, ‘‘a tall, pale woman, 
grey and bent,” he rollickingly offers her drink and ridicules 
her mission. Miss Bourne approaches Kane, empties his 
tumbler, and speaks :— 


“Saul Kane,” she said, “when next you drink, 
Do me the gentleness to think 
That every drop of drink accursed 
Makes Christ within you die of thirst, 
That every dirty word you say 
Is one more flint upon His way, 
Another thorn about His head, 
Another mock by where He tread, 
Another nail, another cross. 
All that you are is that Christ’s loss.” 
The clock run down and struck a chime 
And Mrs. Si said, “Closing time.” 


Miss Bourne stood white and searched my face. 


Miss Bourne stood still and I stood still, 
And “Tick. Slow. Tick. Slow,” went the clock. 
She said, “He waits until you knock.” 


That is the fourth and last in the series of public rebukes. 
Kane’s former friend Bill had bluntly repudiated him; the 
parson had exposed the shallowness of his mind and the weak- 
ness of his conduct; but it had remained for the two women, 
Mrs. Jaggard and Miss Bourne, the one to strip from him the 
last vestige of his self-respect, the other to create in him the 
longing for a clean heart, for complete surrender of self :— 
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I did not think, I did not strive, 
The deep peace burnt my me alive; 
The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. 


O Jesus, drive the coulter deep 
To plough my living man from sleep. 


And as I drove the clods apart 
Christ would be singing in my heart, 
Through rest-harrow and bitter roots, 
Through all my bad life’s rotten fruits. 


There are, no doubt, technical weaknesses and even more 
serious blemishes in The Everlasting Mercy. The rhymes are 
sometimes so over-grotesque or so carelessly audacious—how- 
ever Kane-like—as to defeat the purpose of the rapid music 
and mar the power of the poem, although greater restraint 
and juster craftsmanship are shown as the poem approaches 
its conclusion. I may cite as instances of such questionable 
rhymes dinner and g’in her, gemmen and lemon, Jimmy and 
gimme (employed three times), Gomorrah and begorra, 
reskied and weskit, bewild’rin and children, bury and midwif- 
ery, ass and Caiaphas, riddance and kittens. In other in- 
stances Mr. Masefield seems casually to glance at the rhyme- 
requirement and passes zestfully on, as in the identities, for- 
give me and give me, festivity and Nativity, mistakes and 
stakes, on him and upon him, and in the remoter relationships, 
sons and once, floodin’ and sudden, ferret and spirit, snappin’ 
and happen. Probably the three worst rhymes in the poem are 
floor-dust and sawdust, was and gas, and paw and door. Then, 
too, the hypermetric feet (occurring throughout six lines) 
suddenly introduced into the account of Bill’s rejection of Kane 
after the fight, appear without artistic warrant, even though 
four-beat lines remain, and the same objection may be made 
to the couplet :— 


Our good friend Saul has had a fight of it, 
Now smoke up, boys, and make a night of it. 


As for the measure of The Everlasting Mercy, it has the 
swing and verve and ease that Scott praised so highly as be- 
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longing to the genius of the iambic tetrameter. It was used 
in a paraphrase of the Pater Noster of the end of the twelfth 
century, probably in imitation, as Dr. Jakob Schipper has sug- 
gested, of the Old French vers octosyllabe introduced into 
England by the Anglo-Norman poets Wace, Gaimar, Benoit, 
and others.’ It occurs with some license in Robert Manning’s 
Handlyng Sinne and Richard Rolle de Hampole’s Pricke of 
Conscience, and more conservatively in the Metrical Homilies, 
the Cursor Mundi and Barbour’s Bruce. Students of prosody 
find it again in The Story of Genesis and Exodus, The Owl and 
Nightingale, The Lay of Havelok, King Alisander and Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis. Chaucer’s use of it is especially happy 
and skilful in The House of Fame, The Romaunt of the Rose, 
The Book of the Duchesse and Chaucer’s Dream. It appears 
later in Heywood’s The Four P’s; the L’Allegro and Il Pen- 
seroso of Milton, Butler’s Hudibras, Burns’ Tam o’Shanter, 
Shelley’s Lines Written Among the Euganean Hills, Byron’s 
Prisoner of Chillon, Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone, and 
Scott’s Marmion and The Lady of the Lake. Mr. Masefield has 
been attracted to it partly because of Chaucer’s triumphs in its 
manipulation; partly because of its very variety and flexibil- 
ity; but chiefly, perhaps, because, as just now indicated, the 
four-foot iambic rhyming couplet is one of the chief forms in 
which the English race has revealed and expressed its spirit. 
It is, of course, especially adapted to vigorous narrative effects, 
but reflection and exhortation and even dialogue are by no 
means alien to its genius. 


I do not think that the accusations made against this poem 
of ‘“violence’’, of “deliberate brutality in choice of story and 
of language’, of “hotfoot energy”, of “inverted sentimental- 
ism” and a turning away from Beauty, of sensational innova- 
tion, can persist. Ceteris paribus, all of these familiar charges 
might be brought against Chaucer. Mr. Masefield has shown 
a sound racial instinct. In his American lecture on English 
Poetry he has said :— 


‘Jakob Schipper, A History of English Versification (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press), p. 183. 
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There are poets who hold aloof and brood on life 
from a distance, but the English are not so; the English 
intellect is betrayed by affection. The English poet 
likes to go into the market-place and see what is being 
done there. The English poets are perhaps less masters 
of men’s minds than companions of men’s spirits. 


He goes on to instance Chaucer, Shakespeare, and, in the world 
of fiction, Dickens. He might have named Burns also, and 
Fielding, and Browning. Various as these men are, they are 
at one in their intense aliveness, their humanity, their sense 
of brotherhood. There is a frankness of phrase at times in all 
these that may seem to certain minds less than refined. But 
realistic Chaucer archly tries to propitiate the objectors of his 
day :— 

But first I pray you of your curteisie, 

That ye ne rette it nat my vileinye, 

Though that I pleynly speke in this matere, 

To telle you here wordes and here cheere; 

Ne though I speke here wordes proprely. 

For this ye knowen also wel as I, 

Whoso schal telle a tale after a man, 

He moot reherce, as neigh as evere he can, 

Everych a word, if it be in his charge, 

Al speke he nevere so rudelyche and large; 

Or elles he moot telle his tale untrewe, 

Or feyne thing, or fynde wordes newe. 

He may not spare, although he were his brother; 

He moot as wel seyn oo word as another. 

Crist spak himself ful broode in holy writ, 

And wel ye woote no vileinye is it. 

Eek Plato seith, whoso that can him rede, 

The wordes mote be cosyn to the dede.8 


How often must we remind ourselves that the refusal of 
poetry to be coterminous with life itself must belittle its mis- 
sion and restrict its power? Beauty is not to be discovered 
only in grove and garden, only looking out from magic case- 
ments or dwelling within ancient towers. Beauty is of her 
very nature and function universal. If we find her in pine or 
pansy, we can see her shining sometimes in poachers, too. Just 
as there is a good in evil, a hope in ill-success, so is there a 


8Chaucer, Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, ll. 725-742. 
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beauty latent in very ugliness.» Who has better understood 
this than Browning himself in Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came, or Shelley in The Sensitive Plant, or Poe in some 
of his finer tales of terror and horror? It is possible, of course, 
to transcend limits, to wrench the scale of notation, so to 
speak—to allow preoccupation with the ugly for its own sake 
to degenerate into the loathsome as against the artistic, but 
that charge cannot be brought against Masefield. Vigour and 
virility, so far from being alien to the spirit of good art, are 
of its very essence. And there is no necessary conflict between 
Realist and Romanticist. Both see life as symbolic and both 
select for artistic patterning such symbols as their imagina- 
tions find useful. The Realist suspects the presence of Beauty 
in the bare and commonplace fact, the existence there of an 
intense and significant meaning that may be carelessly passed 
by; the Romanticist hovers more hopefully over the excep- 
tional, even the exotic, flower in the far-ranging garden. As 
I have tried to suggest elsewhere :— 


The art that is broad enough to include the whis- 
pered assonances of Poe, the cryptic chants of 
Emerson, the flooding harmonies of Shelley, the 


®Compare Victor Hugo’s remark in the Preface to his dramatic poem, 
Cromwell:— 

.... la muse moderne....sentira que tout dans la création 
n’est pas humainement beau, que le laid y existe a coté du beau, 
le difforme prés du gracieux, le grotesque au revers du sublime, 
la mal avec le bien, l’ombre avec la lumiére. Elle se demandera 
si la raison étroite et relative de l’artiste doit avoir gain de cause 
sur la raison infinie, absolue, du créateur; si c’est 4 ’homme a 
rectifier Dieu; si une nature mutilée en sera plus belle; si l’art a le 
droit de dédoubler, pour ainsi dire, l’homme, la vie, la création; 
si chaque chose marchera mieux quand on lui aura 6té son muscle 
et son ressort; si, enfin, c’est le moyen d’étre harmonieux que d’étre 
incomplet.... Elle se mettra 4 faire comme la nature, 4 méler 
dans ses créations, sans pourtant les confondre, l’ombre a la lu- 
miére, le grotesque au sublime, en d’autres termes, le corps a l’Ame, 
la béte a l’esprit; car le point de départ de la religion est toujours 
le point de départ de la poésie. Tout se tient. 

Compare also A. C. Benson in The Thread of Gold (Chapter XIX): 

We may learn to hope that there is, in the mind of God, if we 
could but read it, a region where both beauty and sadness are one. 
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dreamy magic of Keats and of Coleridge, the subtle 
appraisements of Browning, and the marrowy tales of 
Masefield, can reject neither the bare, hard fact of the 
Realist nor the “sleep and forgetting” of the Roman- 
ticist, provided only that the offering be beautiful in 
spirit and in truth. Idealistic Realism is as natural as 
idealistic Romanticism. The difference is one of vary- 
ing preference and emphasis in the choice and treat- 
ment of material. The same poet, it is apparent, may 
write with equal success and sincerity, now in one 
mode, now in another; only he must make sure that 
fact-symbol and fancy-symbol are in each case pre- 
scribed by his imagination, and that the focus of his 
vision does not suffer distortion.’° 


Has Romanticism, we may ask ourselves, any right to com- 
plain if, after her long insistence upon social, political and 
religious liberty, upon the worth of the individual soul, Real- 
ism is now of all times taking her at her word and raising her 
own sturdy voice, in Hardy and Conrad, in Synge and Gals- 
worthy, in Davies and Gibson and Masefield, in loving dis- 
closure and defence less of ‘“‘the princes and prelates” than of 
“the ranker, the tramp of the road,”’— 


The man with too weighty a burden, too weary a load? 


And yet Masefield, like greater masters, sees and judges 
impartially, has no parish but mankind. “One thing did im- 
press me,” says his Yonkers friend East, “in my talks with 
him—his sane, unprejudiced view that kings and lowly men 
are all just men, that men are not to be scorned because they 
happen to be royalty, any more than because they happen to 
be laborers. ... A man was a man to him, even then, and he 
had no class hatreds or preferences.” 


GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


10Introduction to A /reasury of War Poetry, Second Series (Hough- 
ton Mifflin,) pp. xxv-xxxvi. 
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The keen interest of astronomers in observations of total 
eclipses of the sun has again manifested itself in the latest 
eclipse observed, that of January 14, 1926. No less than nine 
expeditions from Europe and America were gathered in the 
Dutch East Indies to make observations on the sun while it 
was obscured for the brief time of four minutes. Three ex- 
peditions, numbering altogether twenty people, travelled from 
America half-way around the globe in the hope that during 
the precious few seconds of the time of totality the skies would 
be clear and an opportunity thus would be provided for a well- 
planned series of observations to be made. In eclipse opera- 
tions success or failure depends largely on the weather, always 
fickle and variable, especially in the tropics. Unfortunately 
clouds greatly interfered with the work planned, with the re- 
sult that most of the astronomers have nothing to show for 
the time and energy spent but the remembrance of a splendid 
trip. 

The British party at Benkoelen on the west coast of 
Sumatra seemed to have fared better than most of the others, 
but even their work was interfered with by the clouds. The 
weather conditions as a whole seem to have been very similar 
to those at the eclipse of 1901, which was in Sumatra, but 
farther north than the 1926 eclipse. The writer of this article 
had wonderful experiences—his first trip abroad. On arrival 
in Sumatra it was soon found that clouds were the rule rather 
than the exception and rain was to be expected almost every 
afternoon. Where I was in Sumatra the annual rainfall was 
186 inches, or half an inch per day, five times the average rain- 
fall of Ontario. In 1901 on account of the many clouds, it 
was decided to send me off with my instruments away from 
the main observing party. It was well for me that this plan 
was carried out, for the main party saw nothing but the 
clouds, while I was able to secure good photographs even 
though I had thin filmy clouds. My friend, the late Professor 
Barnard, was with the main party and got absolutely nothing. 
The keen disappointment almost broke his heart. One can 
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readily imagine the anguish of the astronomer, when after 
long months of preparation, with time, energy and money put 
into the undertaking, a cloud covers the sun at the moment of 
the eclipse and no results are secured. The only consolation 
the astronomer can have is that the failure was not his fault— 
but what small consolation this is! The eclipse observer must 
be a good sport, must take his medicine like a man—and then 
make his preparations to observe the next eclipse. Unfortu- 
nately the present generation of astronomers will have few 
opportunities of observing total eclipses of the sun within the 
next decade and a half. After having had three total eclipses 
in ‘America within seven years, those of 1918, 1923 and 1925, 
it is surprising to find in the immediate future, in twice that 
interval of time, only three eclipses that can be conveniently 
observed from any location on the earth. 

The next total eclipse of the sun is that of June 29, 1927, 
the path of which passes over England, Norway, the Arctic 
Ocean and northeastern Siberia. Unfortunately, totality lasts 
a very brief time. Liverpool is in the eclipse track, but totality 
occurs at 5.24 in the morning and lasts only twenty-four sec- 
onds, with the chances of clear weather almost nil. At Sta- 
vanger in Norway, totality takes place shortly before six 
o’clock and lasts only thirty seconds. It is certain that no 
great astronomical discoveries will be made at the 1927 eclipse 
with such a brief interval to carry on observations and with 
a great probability of clouds. 

Five years will then intervene before there is another total 
eclipse, that of August 31, 1982. Recent calculations on this 
eclipse places its path much further to the south and west than 
was first predicted. For long range predictions of eclipses 
astronomers all over the world turn to Oppolzer’s Canon der 
Finsternisse. In this great volume are given the elements of 
eight thousand solar eclipses and five thousand lunar eclipses, 
all the eclipses, partial, total and annular, that have taken 
place since 1205 B.C., or which will be seen before the year of 
our Lord 2152. For all the total eclipses of the sun taking 
place within this long interval charts are given showing the 
locations on the earth where the moon’s shadow path will fall. 
In such a monumental work it was possible to calculate and 
plot each total eclipse for only three points, with the sun at 
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sunrise, noon and sunset. Although in the main Oppolzer’s 
maps are very reliable, his positions did not accurately fit the 
1925 eclipse. The 1932 eclipse presented complications for the 
reason that sunrise and noon points fell not far from the 
earth’s north pole. 

A redetermination of this eclipse shows that the track of 
totality crosses the St. Lawrence River northeast of Montreal, 
close to Sorel, then passes southeast not far from Waterloo and 
Stanstead in Quebec. Passing into the United States the 
track cuts the northeastern part of Vermont, then through 
New Hampshire and through the southern part of Maine, com- 
ing to the Atlantic Ocean about midway between Portland and 
Portsmouth. As the date of this eclipse is August 31, the 
chances of clear weather along the track should be fairly good. 

Another four years must then elapse before the next 
eclipse, that of June 19, 1936, visible mainly in Russia and 
Siberia, and then another five years until that of September 21, 
1941. There are total eclipses in 1934 and 1937 but their 
paths will fall entirely upon the waters of the Pacific Ocean, - 
though they may possibly pass over some small isolated island. 
Only five total eclipses in the next fifteen years, and only one 
of these, that of 1932, in a location that can be readily observed 
with hopes of clear skies! And in the balance of the twentieth 
century there will be no total eclipse, after that of 1932 has 
passed into memory, that can be observed anywhere in the 
United States with the expectation of successful results. 

How fortunate it was that the weather defied all the laws 
of averages on January 24, 1925, and brought clear skies when 
nothing but clouds was expected! What were the results ob- 
tained by the astronomers? 

Those most readily understood by the general public are 
the direct photographs of the phenomenon. Cameras of all 
sorts and conditions were utilized, from the smallest kodak 
giving a photograph of the eclipsed sun the size of the head of 
a pin to the camera of sixty-two feet focal length giving a 
sun’s image seven inches in diameter. The largest aperture 
was that of the equatorial telescope of the Van Vleck Obser- 
vatory used by my friend Professor Frederick Slocum. The 
objective of twenty inches diameter is a visual one and photo- 
graphy with it is possible only by the use of a yellow color 
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filter and isochromatic plates. Such a combination secures 
photographs by yellow light instead of by blue and violet light 
as is the case with ordinary photographs. This was the 
largest lens ever used to photograph the corona and it had the 
added advantage of a permanent installation instead of a tem- 
porary one and a thoroughly well determined focus instead of 
one secured in the rush of eclipse preparations. It was con- 
fidently expected by Professor Slocum that the large aperture 
would give exquisite detail in the photographs of the corona. 
It was indeed a surprise to find that the cameras of much 
smaller aperture which were strapped to the tube of the big 
telescope for guiding gave more details in the corona than the 
large aperture. The explanation is that the violet light of the 
corona is stronger than the yellow light. All photographs 
taken with all cameras, whether large or small, showed the 
lack of clear-cut definiteness of detail that one desires in 
astronomical photographs. The reason is easy to find and is 
due to the “poor seeing’”’ caused by the low altitude of the sun 
of only eighteen degrees above the horizon. In pictorial effect 
the poor definition detracted but little from the glory of the 
photographs, in fact it affected the general appearance of the 
corona but little. At best the corona has few sharp, well- 
defined streamers, and a little blurring of these can hardly be 
noticed in the photographs. Hence the best of the 1925 eclipse 
photographs show a beautiful corona, but when these are ex- 
amined closely their details do not permit of accurate measure- 
ments on account of the poor seeing. 

For the first time in the history of eclipses photographs 
were taken of the corona from airplanes. The U. S. Navy 
dirigible Los Angeles was cruising off the island of Nantucket 
and a well-designed programme was carried out by the astro- 
nomers of the U. 8. Naval Observatory. Even in the gigantic 
dirigible the platform carrying the cameras is not very steady 
and it was very difficult to keep the cameras pointed at the 
sun. Naturally it was possible only to carry cameras of short 
focal length and to give brief exposures. If it had been known 
beforehand that the skies were to be clear at eclipse time the 
Los Angeles would not have taken part in the eclipse pro- 
gramme. Its photographs showed the general features of the 
corona but they had little scientific value compared with those 
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by cameras with more stable foundations and greater focal 
lengths. 

The general shape of the corona was that associated with 
the minimum of sunspots, of strong brushes of light around 
the sun’s poles and equatorial extensions. None of these ex- 
tensions were very long, none were seen to extend as much as 
two diameters from the edge of the sun. At the eclipse of 
1869 seen from Pike’s Peak in Colorado, the corona was seen 
by the naked eye to extend to twelve diameters, or ten million 
miles from the surface of the sun. But Pike’s Peak is at an 
altitude of over 14,000 feet where the observers were above 
the heavy strata of the earth’s atmosphere. At the 1925 eclipse 
most observers were near sea-level, the sun was near the hori- 
zon and was seen through an atmosphere laden with water 
vapor. The absence of large prominences detracted from the 
beauty of the phenomenon and their rosy light so pleasing to 
the eye was missing. The large shaft of light to the right of 
the vertical however added greatly to the beauty of the corona. 

In New York City the “diamond ring”’ effect caused great 
popular enthusiasm. This was caused by the first ray of the 
reappearing sun, the first of Baily’s beads, and the light from 
this small patch was spread by irradiation until it became a 
well-defined circle of light. It made a very beautiful effect and 
small wonder it was that it received such universal recogni- 
tion. 

Howard Russell Butler, N.A., again secured a beautiful 
painting of the eclipse. He is a portrait painter by profession, 
and usually requires a dozen sittings from his subject each of 
an hour or more. At his first eclipse in 1918 he had only 112 
seconds with which to secure all of his information. So thor- 
oughly well did he plan and execute his work that his painting 
of the eclipse on permanent exhibition in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History is one of the treasures of this great 
museum. Mr. Butler’s second picture was at the 1923 eclipse 
when he was fortunate in seeing the eclipsed sun through a 
hole in the California clouds in the few last seconds of totality. 
The three paintings of 1918, 1923 and 1925 were on exhibition 
this past winter in New York City, and the comparisons of the 
three are most interesting. The first of the three is the eclipse 
of color with large and beautiful rosy prominences while the 
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last of the three is the “cold” eclipse, with little color. The 
1923 eclipse exhibits the diamond ring effect at the end of 
totality. Mr. Butler is planning to paint these as a ae to be 
hung in some great gallery. 


Mr. Butler’s paintings undoubtedly portray the wonder- 
ful beauty of the corona in a more satisfactory manner than 
can be done by photography. If the photograph is exposed in 
order to exhibit the faint outlying portions, then the inner 
corona is over-exposed and burnt out. If, on the other hand, 
short exposures are made, then the photographs show no faint 
extensions. No single photograph can show both the high 
lights of the inner corona and the faint streamers of the outer 
corona. The painting shows what the eye sees, and moreover 
it is not in black and white but gives the color as well. At the 
1925 eclipse the Scientific American carried out extensive 
tests of photographing the corona in color. Although some 
photographs were actually obtained showing that the method 
is possible, yet they showed little detail and the colors differed 
so enormously from those seen by the eye that we are forced 
to decide that the experiments exhibit a doubtful success. 


The striking feature of the 1925 eclipse was the manner 
in which outside people and organizations were instructed in 
order that they might be of the greatest assistance possible in 
giving scientific information. This co-operation was effected 
through two committees of the American Astronomical So- 
ciety, the Committee on Publicity, of which Professor E. W. 
Brown of Yale is chairman, and the parent Committee on 
Eclipses, Professor S. A. Mitchell, chairman. The greatest 
assistance was rendered in two separate directions (1) in not- 
ing the times of the beginning and ending of the eclipse, and 
(2) the determination of the position of the edge of the moon’s 
shadow as it crossed over New York City. The latter problem 
was taken in hand by the New York Edison Company. 


The astronomers had foretold that the edge of the moon’s 
path would cut Riverside Drive, which runs north and south 
along the Hudson River, somewhere between 83rd Street and 
110th Street, with a total uncertainty of approximately one 
mile. To make certain that the astronomers were not mis- 
taken, observers were located at each intersection of city 
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blocks all the way from 72nd Street to 135th Street, usually on 
the tops of apartment houses, so that a better view might be 
obtained. Sixty-nine men were employed and each was fur- 
nished with a piece of darkened glass and was instructed to 
look at the sun at the time of totality in order to see whether 
the corona was visible or whether there was a thin edge of 
the sun shining. All of the observers were instructed to report 
to a central office immediately after the eclipse. Only one of 
the total of sixty-nine was in doubt as to what he saw, and 
the sixty-eight gave a clear-cut verdict. The observer at 240 
Riverside Drive had seen the total eclipse while a man located 
at 230 Riverside Drive had seen a small sliver of the sun ex- 
posed, indicating that it was a partial eclipse. The distance 
between these two men was about two hundred and twenty- 
five feet, which included the width of 96th Street. The edge 
of the shadow of totality was, therefore, pinned down to 
within two hundred and twenty-five feet on the west edge of 
Manhattan Island. Other observers along the East River 
were successful in making similar observations with the result 
that the moon’s path across New York City is accurately 
known. It is indeed surprising to find such unanimity of 
opinion among untrained observers who were all witnessing 
their first eclipse. Apparently it must be very easy to make 
up one’s mind as to whether the corona is or is not visible. 
Similar attempts were made at former eclipses but met with 
failure—which speaks volumes for the high average intelli- 
gence of the American public. None of the observers saw the 
edge of the moon’s shadow as it lay upon the ground in spite 
of the excellent opportunity afforded on account of the ground 
being completely covered with snow. Evidently the edge of 
the shadow is not sharply defined but the light tapers off 
gradually. 

Not a single observer anywhere reported that he had seen 
the coming of the moon’s shadow at the beginning of totality. 
It is said that at an eclipse the coming of the black engulfing 
shadow is a terrifying thing. At the eclipse in California my 
wife readily saw the shadow coming. I myself have always 
been too busy with my scientific programme to have an oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly observe the various aspects of the eclipse. 
I have hopes that some time in my life I may be able to go to 
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an eclipse as a mere onlooker so that I may enjoy to the fullest 
the gorgeous spectacle. 

As already noted in the foregoing, as a result of the low 
altitude of the sun and the consequent poor seeing, the 1925 
eclipse photographs lacked the exquisite definition so impera- 
tive when photographic plates are to give accurate measures. 
Professor John A. Miller of Swarthmore College was at New 
Haven equipped with two cameras of fifteen feet focal length 
with which to investigate and add some scientific contribution 
to the Einstein theory. All the world knows about this inter- 
esting theory of relativity so well brought into prominence 
by the results of the British eclipse expedition in 1919. EHin- 
stein has not proved the Newtonian law of gravitation false 
or inadequate as many erroneously have thought. The differ- 
ences of the motions of the heavenly bodies required by the 
two laws of gravitation, Newton’s and Einstein’s, are so mi- 
nute that they can be tested only by the most refined observa- 
tions. The first great triumph of the Einstein theory was that 
it furnished a ready explanation of the observed motion of the 
perihelion of the planet Mercury, and it did this without the 
necessity of making any assumptions of adding any unknowns 
to the mathematical equations. 

The second consequence of the theory of relativity was 
that the light from a star would be deflected by the gravita- 
torial pull of the sun by an amount of 1.75 seconds of are 
when the light of the star just grazed the edge of the sun. 
Light does not necessarily move in a straight line. A ray of 
light has weight and consequently when it passes close to the 
edge of the sun it is deflected by the gravitational pull of the 
sun just as if the ray was a ponderable particle. Under the 
Newtonian law of gravitation the deflection is half that de- 
manded by Einstein, the other half deflection being caused by 
the curvature of space at the sun resulting from the theory of 
relativity. 

The most complete photographs taken at an eclipse for 
the verification of this theory were secured in 1922 in Aus- 
tralia by the party from the Lick Observatory. Four plates 
with exquisite definition were photographed with fifteen foot 
cameras and six plates with lenses of five feet focus. The 
results of these plates most carefully measured and discussed 
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by Dr. Campbell and Dr. Trumpler give a complete and 
thorough verification of the Einstein prediction. The observed 
deflection was 1”.72, the amount predicted being 1”.75. The 
Canadian and Australian parties in 1922, although they did 
not secure such perfect photographs as those of the Lick party, 
also confirmed the Einstein theory. It must not be assumed, 
however, that this confirmation has proved the Einstein theory 
to be true, for no amount of observational material can fur- 
nish indisputable proof of a law of Nature. 

Before fully accepting the theory of relativity as definitely 
proven it is necessary to attempt further hypotheses to explain 
the observed deflections of stars on eclipse photographs. 

Since the shadow cast by the moon must enclose within 
itself air at a temperature lower than that in full sunlight it 
is necessary to test thoroughly by photography whether this 
cool envelope of air may not cause refraction and bend the 
light from the stars surrounding the sun and make them ap- 
pear in directions different from where they actually are. 
Most of the world’s astronomers are satisfied that the effects 
of refraction cannot be identical with the observed deflections 
of the stars observed at eclipses. There is one possible manner 
of testing this problem and that is to see whether the photo- 
graphs which give the Einstein deflection for the stars will at 
the same time give the diameter of the moon measured from 
eclipse photographs the same as the known angular diameter 
of the moon. Professor Charles Lane Poor of Columbia Uni- 
versity is sponsor for these interesting ideas and he has had 
the hearty co-operation of Professor Miller who has taken the 
necessary photographs. Three attempts have so far been 
made to get successful photographs, at the eclipses of 1923, 
1925 and 1926. Unfortunately none of the photographs so 
far secured have had sufficiently good definition with which 
to test the problem. 

There is still a third consequence of the Einstein theory, 
which is that the lines in the spectrum of the sun have greater 
wave-lengths than have similar lines from spectra obtained in 
laboratories. Unfortunately, the deflection in the sun towards 
the longer wave-lengths, or towards the red end of the spec- 
trum, is small. Even with the superb equipment of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory and the great dispersion possible with 
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the 150 foot tower telescope and 75 foot spectrograph the de- 
flection is still a very small one. Moreover, the sun is a fur- 
nace at tremendous temperature and there are currents and 
eddies in the heated gases forming the sun’s atmosphere. 
Although St. John of Mount Wilson and Evershed of India, 
the two greatest authoritiess in the world on the subject, have 
both of them independently found the Einstein deflection from 
the solar wave-lengths, it has been necessary for them to 
make certain assumptions to explain the facts. Although I 
have the greatest confidence in the ability of these two astro- 
nomers (both being friends of mine), the necessity of making 
these assumptions has weakened the whole proof. The relativ- 
ity deflection is undoubtedly present in the solar spectrum 
but to isolate this one particular deflection from all other 
sources of deviation is impossible in the sun for it is too com- 
plicated a body to permit this. 

Fortunately there is another sun in the sky, much more 
powerful than our own sun, which within the past few months 
has submitted to the Einstein test. The observational work, 
so magnificently well carried out, was done by my good friend 
the director of the Mount Wilson Observatory, Dr. W. S. 
Adams. The brightest fixed star in the sky is the Dog-star, 
Sirius. It has a companion which revolves about the primary 
in fifty years, the period of rotation being known with great 
accuracy as the system has been under observation for over 
sixty years. The companion revolves in obedience to the law 
of gravitation. If we know the distance in miles that the 
companion is from Sirius, or if we know this distance in terms 
of the Earth-Sun distance as unit, then as a simple deduction 
from the law of gravitation we can ascertain the mass of the 
system in terms of the mass of the sun as unit. The distance 
of the companion from Sirius is known when we know the 
parallax, which is a small angle that gives the distance that 
Sirius is from the sun or earth. The parallax of Sirius, 
which is the angle at the star subtended by the Earth-Sun dis- 
tance, is thoroughly well known from observations made at the 
Leander McCormick Observatory and elsewhere. Sirius is one 
of the nearer of the stars although it takes 8.8 years for its 
light to reach us. The mass of Sirius and its companion to- 
gether amounts to 3.3 times the mass of the sun, but the com- 
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panion has a mass only seventy-six per cent. that of the sun. 
Sirius shines with a brightness 10,000 times greater than that 
of the companion. 


Without attempting to trace the line of thought in the 
brain of a brilliant scientist, Eddington, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, it was shown by him that the companion of Sirius has a 
diameter which is about three times that of the earth while the 
diameter of the sun is 109 times the earth’s. 


This resulted in the most startling conclusion, namely, 
that the density of the companion of Sirius was more than 
fifty thousand times that of water, and yet this star is made 
up exclusively of gas at a temperature greater than that of 
the sun. The heaviest metal we know of is platinum with the 
high density of 21.2 times that of water, but platinum is a solid 
and yet here is a gas that weighs, volume for volume, more 
than two hundred and fifty times that of platinum. “Absurd 
and nonsense’, one immediately says, “who ever heard of a 
gas with such a great density? We cannot conceive of it.” 
Well, what of it? Yet these are the conclusions of Eddington, 
one of the sanest, most reliable and most honored astronomers 
in the whole world. I myself had the pleasure of listening to 
him this past summer when at the meeting of the International 
Astronomical Union in Cambridge he gave his ideas to the 
astronomers of the world. 


Owing to the enormous density of the companion of Sirius 
the relativity shift to the red becomes over twenty times 
greater than what it is in the sun. This shift to the red has 
the same effect on the spectrum of the star as a motion in the 
line of sight, and in this particular case the shift corresponds 
to a motion of twenty kilometers per second. Astronomers 
for great numbers of years have been measuring spectra and 
deriving very accurate values of radial velocities. All that 
is necessary to do therefore is to obtain a spectrum of the com- 
panion of Sirius. But that is the difficult problem; how can 
that be done? As already stated, the light of Sirius itself is 
ten thousand times greater than that of the companion. More- 
over, the two objects are separated by only ten seconds of arc. 
Only one observatory in the world has the telescopic equipment 
sufficiently powerful for the purpose. It was a great triumph 
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for Dr. Adams to secure the photographs. After allowing for 
all known motions in the system of Sirius there remained a 
shift towards the red amounting to twenty-one kilometers per 
second when Eddington had calculated the amount of twenty 
kilometers per second. 


The doubting Thomases (all over fifty years of age) 
who could not believe in the theory of relativity must now 
attempt to explain away this remarkable confirmation of the 
Einstein theory. 


“But how can a gas have a density fifty thousand times 
that of water?” you may again ask. We are forced, as a con- 
sequence, to revise our ideas of the structure of the chemical 
atom, but that is another story into which we cannot enter in 
the present article. 


The most important scientific work at an eclipse is 
usually centered around the use of a spectroscope for investi- 
gating the light of the corona and of the sun’s atmosphere, 
the chromosphere. On account of the feebleness of the light 
of the corona only a very small dispersion, ordinarily that of 
a single glass prism, can be utilized for securing the spectrum. 
The chief discovery of the 1925 eclipse so far published is that 
of Director Curtis of the Alleghany Observatory, who found 
a new coronal line in the red end of the spectrum, at wave- 
length 7896. 


Both Curtis and Mitchell obtained successful photographs 
of the flash spectrum. The work of measuring and discussing 
my own spectra is a long drawn-out affair. The spectra extend 
from wave-length 3300 in the violet to 7100 in the red. About 
four thousand separate lines in the spectrum must be measured 
with an accuracy of setting the microscope on each spectral 
line of one-thousandth of a millimeter. The work, however, 
is progressing satisfactorily. The results in the main confirm 
those derived from the spectra of the Spanish eclipse of 1905. 
A discussion of these spectra tells what gases make up the 
atmosphere of the sun, the heights in miles above the surface 
of the sun to which each gas extends and also the tempera- 
tures and pressures prevailing at different elevations. It is no 
exaggeration to state that by means of such observations we 
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know vastly more of the conditions in the solar atmosphere, 
though the sun is ninety-three millions of miles away, than 
we know of the earth’s atmosphere in which we live and move 
and have our being. 


Valuable information was gained in 1925 about the in- 
tensity of the light of the corona. Three separate astronomical 
parties attacked this problem and also several groups of indus- 
trial workers organized by the Electrical Testing Laboratories 
of New York City. Although there were some contradictions 
in the observations and interpretations of the work of differ- 
ent parties the general conclusions confirmed previous work at 
the eclipses of 1908, 1918, and 1922. The total light of the 
corona, corrected to get rid of the effects of the earth’s at- 
mosphere, is about equal to the light of a standard candle at 
the distance of a meter. Compared with the full noon sunlight 
the corona gives one-millionth of the light of the sun and 
about half that of the full moon at its average distance from 
the earth. There is very little evidence that the total light 
of the corona varies from eclipse to eclipse or has any relation- 
ship with the sun-spot period. The measures of the earlier 
eclipses have little of accuracy. Even the recent measures are 
subject to great uncertainties for it is difficult and well-nigh 
impossible to know whether proper allowance has been made 
for the absorbing effects of the terrestrial atmosphere. Ac- 
cording to the Mount Wilson observers the brilliancy of the 
the edge of the sun, the intensity of radiation emitted by the 
light of the corona diminishes very rapidly outwards from a 
point in the corona varying as the sixth power of the distance 
from the centre of the sun. The surface brightness of the 
corona at the limb of the sun is about 1.4 times that of the full 
moon, and half the total light of the corona comes from a 
zone extending only 3 minutes from the edge of the sun. 


So far in the history of astronomy it has been impossible 
to detect the corona without an eclipse. The difficulty is that 
the coronal light has superimposed upon it the enormously 
greater illumination near the sun produced by the scattering 
of sunlight in our atmosphere and in the telescope. The effect 
of the illuminated atmosphere is ten thousand times more 
intense than the corona near the sun’s limb, and hence the 
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astronomers hold out no hope of detecting the corona—at least 
with present observational means—at any time other than at 
an eclipse. 


With the passage of time additional knowledge of the 
corona will be accumulated with great slowness due to the 
paucity of time available for observations. There are a few 
astronomers in the world who have been on more eclipse ex- 
peditions than I have been on, but I do not know of any astro- 
nomers who have actually seen the corona more frequently than 
I have. My first eclipse was that of 1900, and in the quarter 
of a century that has‘elapsed I have travelled fifty thousand 
miles in order to witness six eclipses. The total time afforded 
for observations during the periods of totality of all of these 
eclipses has made altogether a paltry fourteen minutes. If 
in the balance of my active career as a professional astronomer 
I am permitted to observe each and every total eclipse visible 
anywhere in the world (a condition of affairs that is not at all 
likely), I would then be the one astronomer throughout the 
ages that has had the opportunity of observing total eclipses 
of the sun for the total length of time of one half an hour. 


Astronomy, the grandest and most perfect of the sciences, 
exerts an appeal to the popular imagination that has no equal 
in any other science. The reason for the universal interest in 
astronomy is not because it teaches us that this earth of ours 
is a tiny and insignificant speck in the cosmos but rather for 
the opposite reason, that man, though he is so small and in- 
finitesimal in size, is gifted with powers which are almost 
infinite. From this earth of ours the astronomer’s brain can 
reach out across millions and trillions of miles of space and can 
ascertain what the sun is made of, what its temperature is, 
what the conditions are in the solar atmosphere, and acquire 
this information with so much of certainty that we know more 
of the solar atmosphere than we do of the terrestrial. Nor 
are the investigations of the astronomer confined to ninety 
millions of miles of space. Light from the sun, travelling at 
the rate of 186,000 miles per second, reaches the earth in 499 
seconds, a little over eight minutes. Light from the nearest 
sun outside of our solar system takes more than three years 
to reach us. But still the astronomer reaches out farther and 
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ever farther and he tells with great positiveness and certainty 
that the nebula in the constellation of Andromeda is so far 
away that its light takes one million years to reach the earth. 

_ The earth has existed all of this time and even very much 
longer, for the most competent authorities are confident that 
Mother Earth existed substantially in the condition in which 
she now is for at least one thousand millions of years. Truly 

it is a great stretch of time, measured by man’s standards, 
when we reach back far enough to be able to say, “In the be- 
ginning God created the world.” 


S. A. MITCHELL. 
University of Virginia. 
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A NUMBER of years ago, the writer attended a joint semi- 

nar of the graduate students in Physics and Philosophy 
in an American University, called for the purpose of discussing 
the fundamentals of physical science. The inability of each 
group to speak the language of the other was a serious obstacle 
to mutual understanding and there proved to be only a very 
meagre common ground for such a discussion. However, one 
point came out of the fog rather clearly and was seized upon 
more or less eagerly for the registering of different opinions. 
President G. Stanley Hall, better known perhaps as a psycholo- 
gist than a philosopher, made the following statement, which 
was rather disconcerting to the young physicists present. 

He said that the results of human study and discovery 
showed the complexity of Nature more and more, and that 
further discoveries would only accentuate this complexity. It 
is now many years since this statement was made and to a 
rather notable extent its truth seems verified. At that time 
we were in the “sixth decimal” stage of physical research, 
when it seemed as though all that there was left to do was to 
repeat work already done but with more precision. The out- 
look was not inspiring. 

Even while the apostles of the sixth place were expound- 
ing their dreary doctrine, newer complexities were already 
coming to light. The discoveries of Roentgen, Becquerel, the 
Curies, Thomson, Rutherford, Einstein and many others have 
followed each other with such rapidity that the classical 
physicists have been aghast, and they have had a difficult time 
to keep oriented in the last quarter of a century. 

At the seminar referred to, one young physicist ventured 
to state a different view even in the face of such authority. He 
had been trained in the classical school of Physics and had 
perhaps an unduly high regard for differential equations as 
the true starting point of theory. He had seen the problems 
of mechanics, acoustics, elasticity and electromagnetism at- 
tacked by use of the same mathematical tools only with differ- 
ent names attached to the symbols, so he maintained that the 
trend of discovery was in the direction of simplification of the 
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seemingly complex. He thought that sweeping generalizations 
would be possible, indicating that increased knowledge would 
result in diminishing complexity by making simplified state- 
ments of what at first seem hopeless complexities, even as 
Newton’s laws cleared up so many dark corners of the uni- 
verse. 

The philosophers however did not seem to be impressed, at 
least but little enthusiasm was displayed, perhaps because they 
did not realize the possibilities of mathematical analysis. Such 
a joint meeting to-day would probably result in a better under- 
standing. Physicists and philosophers have more in common 
than they had then. The physicist has been forced to con- 
sider the foundations of his science more and more and there 
are more people who have learned to be respectful in the pres- 
ence of differential equations. But there is as yet no universal 
language and much that is said and written requires transla- 
tion. 

The dismal fact remains however that the tremendous 
advances of the last generation have come so rapidly that the 
universe has taken on an exceedingly complex aspect, and the 
‘“mopping-up” squad has had a hard time. It is not so very 
long ago that we felt that we understood pretty well the nature 
of light and its propagation, but now we feel that we have a 
very inadequate picture indeed of the processes by which light 
is produced and the method by which it travels through space. 
The modern theory is very ingenious and beautiful but it is 
also very artificial and calls for considerable credulity as well 
as Imagination. 

The modern view of the atom with its planetary electrons 
circulating in orbits makes a strong appeal to the scientific 
imagination. But a large number of possible orbits are re- 
quired for each of a certain number of these electrons. Then 
the electron must be capable of being displaced from one orbit 
to another and during the return it emits light, the character 
of which depends on the particular orbits concerned. The 
theory is highly ingenious but also highly artificial. But we 
may be sure that whatever the nature of the production of 
light, it is no simple phenomenon. A number of years ago 
Rowland said that the atom must be as complex as a piano and 
the statement still holds. 
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The difficulties created by modern discovery have made a 
number of physicists reject the ether (that medium imagined 
by Huyghens for carrying the waves of light), but even as 
this is being written we have newspaper reports of the appar- 
ent restoration of the ether to good standing. D. C. Miller 
seems to have measured the velocity of the solar system 
through space relatively to the medium carrying light waves. 
So the conflict over the existence of the ether is due to begin 
again. It will be a long time however before people talk again 
of the conquest of the sixth decimal place. 

Nearly half a century ago du Bois Reymond, in an essay 
which formerly was frequently assigned for sight translation 
from the German, imagined a spirit (Geist) endowed with 
such quick perception and transcendent mathematical ability 
that he was able to form a mental picture of the positions and 
velocities of all the atoms in the universe, to set up the equa- 
tions of motion and solve them. He would be able from the 
solution of his equations to determine the exact positions of 
these particles at any instant, i.e., to describe what was taking 
place anywhere at any present, past or future time, or place, 
and thus would be a perfect historian and infallible prophet. 
The idea is diverting and raises an interesting question as to 
whether or not the events of the past determine uniquely those 
yet to take place. 

If it were possible to have such a being—even the Infinite 
—it would seem to indicate a physical determinism. And 
there would seem to be an evolution which would become more 
and more evident as we grasp better and better the laws of 
known phenomena. Complex, natural operations doubtless 
are, but are they infinitively complex? Periiaps not, but to 
ordinary man they might as well be, if he attempts to deter- 
mine the future by the solution of mathematical equations. 

That there are physical phenomena which move in predict- 
able courses will be admitted by any student of Physics who 
has gone far enough to grasp the meaning of the Second Law 
of Thermodynamics. For many students, Thermodynamics is 
a rather dreary subject, but to the initiated it gives a view of 
the universe in a comprehensive way that is at once inspiring 
and beautiful. 

Throughout the development of physical science there has 
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been the constant attempt to devise laws or formulae which 
state the present view of the phenomena which they explain, 
interpret or measure. 

Such laws are not necessarily correct or the last word on 
the particular matters with which they deal but are the best 
statements possible with the information at hand and must 
stand or fall as they line up with new discoveries. Newton’s 
three laws of motion give; us one of the best examples of such 
formulae and with slight modifications for extremely high 
velocities remain as they were given by Newton. But there 
are many more such laws and they consist for the most part 
of simple statements which generalize groups of phenomena 
and give concise views of them. 

They may give the means of interpreting new work or may 
serve to calculate values of important quantities from observa- 
tions on other related quantities. Thermodynamics is founded 
on two such formulae. The first law is merely a statement of 
the conservation of energy with particular reference to heat 
energy. This law was more or less clearly understood a cen- 
tury ago but at that time the true nature of heat as molecular 
motion was not universally accepted. So when it was under- 
stood clearly that heat is a form of energy, capable of being 
transformed into other forms of energy and of being produced 
when other forms disappear, it became important to emphasize 
the law where heat is involved in an operation. This law 
which is altogether empirical and not capable of proof has, in 
its broader aspects become the basis of modern Physics. 

The second law is of an entirely different character. The 
first law says that the amount of energy in any transformation 
is conserved but tells nothing of which way the transforma- 
tion may occur, i.e., there is nothing of a deterministic char- 
acter to the law. The second law is one of the few evolutionary 
principles of physical science, since it does give information 
which enables us to decide which way a particular process will 
go or better whether it will occur or not. It is not the purpose 
of this article to show the development of the second law but 
to try to indicate how it may be regarded as an evolutionary 
principle. 

The principle had its origin in the work of Sadi Carnot, 
a young French engineer whose only published paper appeared 
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a little over a century ago. With the very meagre knowledge 
of the laws of heat then extant, in an endeavor to determine 
the possible efficiency of steam engines, he conceived a very 
fruitful idea, that of reversibility and irreversibility. He 
reached an important result by erroneous methods but the re- 
sult was certainly correct. He showed that a certain kind 
of operation of a heat engine would be more efficient than any 
other. For the purposes of the discussion he divided the opera- 
tions of nature into two classes, reversible and irreversible. A 
reversible operation or transformation is one that may be re- 
versed in such a manner as to leave when reversed no evidence 
anywhere in the universe of anything having occurred. Such 
an operation is an ideal and does not exist, but the idea is one 
of the most valuable of all physical ideas. 

In effect, a reversible process would be one that takes place 
without friction which is always opposed to motion, or without 
losses of any kind, so that the steps when retraced occur in 
reverse order and when the double operation is finished the 
conditions are precisely the same as at the beginning. 

Thus the processes of Nature are irreversible. There may 
be partial restorations of previous conditions but we have the 
entire universe to take into account and there are always resid- 
ual effects which indicate irreversibility. History never re- 
peats itself. 

The second law did not come at once from the work of 
Carnot. Clausius estimating correctly the importance of Car- 
not’s work was able to prove the same theorem regarding effi- 
ciencies of engines by perfectly legitimate methods. This 
question of efficiency has nothing to do with the object of this 
paper except as it did furnish the starting point for the early 
development. Clausius based his proof on a simple postulate 
which may be called a form of the second law. He said in 
effect “heat always passes from bodies of high temperature 
to those of lower temperature unless compensated in some 
way.” This is equivalent to saying that the flow of heat is an 
irreversible process. 

With the theorem of Carnot as a starting point, Clausius 
developed his ideas about the progress of certain kinds of 
transformations in one and only one direction. He divided the 
events of the Physical Universe into two classes, positive and 
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negative. He defined positive processes as those which take 
place of themselves or spontaneously. It may be said that a 
positive process will occur unless prevented. A negative pro- 
cess will not take place automatically but only under certain 
conditions which amounts to saying only when a positive pro- 
cess occurs at the same time. As an example of positive pro- 
cesses we may note the flow of heat from warm to cold bodies. 
The mixing of two gases is another positive process and takes 
place spontaneously when allowed to do so. The production 
of heat by the doing of mechanical work as in the generation 
of heat by friction is another example. As examples of nega- 
tive processes we may note the converse of the above. Heat 
never flows of itself from low temperatures to high tempera- 
tures. It may, however, be forced to do so in special mechan- 
isms. Gases can not be separated after mixture without great 
trouble. And finally heat is not transformed into work except 
by some special mechanism such as a steam or other form of 
heat engine. Here again we find emphasized the distinction 
between certain operations on the basis of their possible un- 
aided occurrence, i.e., certain operations, occur in a direction 
uniquely determined when the conditions are known. 

Pursuing the mathematical development, Clausius de- 
duced a certain quantity which he named entropy. This 
entropy is the mathematical substitute for all of the foregoing 
regarding various classifications of processes. He was able to 
show that an operation in a system of bodies is possible for 
which the occurrence is attended by an increase in the entropy 
of the system. If an operation is imagined to be possible and 
it is found by calculation that it would be attended by a de- 
crease in the entropy it will not take place unless it is accom- 
panied by another process for which there is an increase of 
entropy. The total change must be positive. A reversible 
process is one for which the entropy remains constant. It is 
an ideal process and would take place under equilibrium con- 
ditions. In a sense, some kind of driving influence lacking in 
the reversible process is necessary for action. 

Positive processes are those for which the entropy in- 
creases. Negative processes are those for which there would 
be a decrease in the entropy. 

This entropy principle as it is called, which is the second 
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law of thermodynamics, is then a principle of evolution in the 
inanimate world. Whether it operates in the organic when 
directed by intelligence is a nice question. If the operations 
of the human body and mind are physical or chemical, these 
operations are subject to the law of entropy at least from the 
point of view of classical physics. 

Classical physics leaves no room for any possibility of 
decrease of entropy. According to this principle the opera- 
tions of nature are of a kind such that the entropy of the uni- 
verse is constantly increasing. Indeed Clausius stated this 
very explicitly. “Die Energie der Welt ist constant. Die En- 
tropie der Welt strebt einem Maximum zu.” 

This increase of entropy represents a sort of running down 
of the universe. (The entropy runs up). In every conceivable 
operation in the universe, heat is generated at some stage and 
this by its very nature runs from places of high temperature 
to lower so the tendency is toward constant temperature or 
stagnation. We usually say that the energy of the universe is 
constantly being degraded. For without differences of tempera- 
ture operations become impossible. Thus the degradation of 
energy accompanies the increase of entropy. That this de- 
gradation is going on continuously and constantly is beyond 
denial. Everywhere we see energy becoming less available. 
Modern civilization seems bent on degrading energy as rapidly 
as possible, and is about as wasteful of its energy resources as 
it can be. Coal is burned under very poor conditions for 
realization of its greatest value. The use of water power is 
a real deterrent of degradation, however, and deserves en- 
couragement. The use of coal and other fuels is a very ineffi- 
cient method of gaining power but there is constant improve- 
ment in this respect. However, the degradation goes merrily 
on. 

Classical physics left us with a principle of evolution 
which seemed to declare that a certain inevitable change in the 
universe is taking place of such a kind and only of such a kind 
as to bring about an increase of entropy. According to this 
principle the remote future is certain to become a state of 
stagnation. That the processes of matter controlled by life 
might be, to some extent at least, exempt from this rigid ap- 
plication of the law and that there might be local decreases in 
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entropy of such a magnitude as to decrease the total value 
for the universe has been the hope of many. This would mean 
an increase not of energy but of the availability of energy. 

Modern physics has given us a new conception of the 
meaning of entropy which, according to the classical theory, is 
so relentless in its increase. Boltzmann, in connection with 
the development of the kinetic theory of gases in a work of 
sheerest genius, showed mathematically that the increase of 
entropy can be interpreted somewhat differently. The theory 
of gases is based on the laws of probability. The number of 
particles in even a moderate quantity of gas is so large that if 
We assume them moving at random we may apply the laws of 
chance to their motions. To illustrate what this idea involves, 
we may mention the following. If a few pieces of stone in 
two colors are placed together in a glass vessel and shaken 
we are able still to see the colors separately if the particles are 
large and not too numerous. If we diminish the size of the 
particles and increase their number, we see them more or less 
evenly distributed and if the number is made very large, we 
find that the mixture is very uniform and with further shak- 
ing does not show any signs of separation of the grains, al- 
though any one grain may be in any position. While each 
grain may occupy any possible position in the vessel, the mix- 
ture becomes of uniform color and remains so upon further 
shaking. The result is permanent when the particles take 
up the most probable distribution, i.e., when uniformly dis- 
tributed. 

Again if a gas is allowed to stream into a vacuum from a 
vessel where it is confined under pressure, the position of 
any one particle is entirely random and there is no reason why 
it might not go back into the vessel again. Perhaps it would 
but we would never find a stream of molecules running back 
so as to restore the pressure to its original value. This is too 
improbable to be given a second thought. These two illustra- 
tions may serve as examples of highly irreversible processes. 
Following out arguments based on such considerations as are 
involved in these illustrations, Boltzmann was able to show 
that the entropy of gas molecules is proportional to the log- 
arithm of the probability. An event will take place according 
to the classical theory if the entropy will be increased by the 
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event. On the newer theory the event will take place if the 
probability of the distribution of the particles is greater in 
the new distribution than in the old. This is for gaseous dis- 
tributions. He was able to pursue the argument farther for 
any kind of physical systems and to show that a certain dis- 
tribution of the particles going to make up the system will pass 
over into a new distribution only if the new distribution is 
more probable than the old. 


Once the theory of probability is admitted as a legitimate 
weapon for the attack of physical problems, the above result 
sheds great light on the idea of irreversibility. The reason 
why operations are irreversible is that certain configurations 
are more probable than others and the trend of events will be 
in the direction of the greater probability. Steps once taken 
will not be retraced because they lead to less probable con- 
figurations. Heat flows from high temperatures to lower be- 
cause the most probable distribution of velocities is that for 
which the energy of motion is alike for all. 


There is an important difference between the classical 
view of entropy and the interpretation arrived at through the 
idea of probability. According to the former view degradation 
of energy is unavoidable and there is no possibility of increase, 
except temporarily and locally and when attended by an in- 
crease somewhere else. But the Boltzmann interpretation 
provides a slight possibility of escape. 

Probability becomes certainty when the number of events 
of cases or particles becomes large enough. For example, if 
an ordinary die be thrown once, all faces are equally likely. 
Any one face has an equal chance with the others, if the die is 
an honest one. The probability of the six, for example, is 1%. If 
we should throw the die 6000 times or throw 6000 dice once 
we would expect that the different faces would appear the 
same number of times, i.e., 1000 each. ‘Of course the number 
will not be exactly 1000 but it would be very near it. If the 
number of throws, or events as we may call them, is increased, 
the probability that one-sixth of them show any one face of 
the die becomes nearer the truth. So, dealing with an exceed- 
ingly large number of molecules we may safely predict that 
there is some kind of a uniform distribution amongst their 
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velocities and positions and there is no great departure from 
mean values. 

If, however, we deal with a relatively small number of 
particles there are still departures from the mean, but now, 
on account of the small number of particles, the departures 
relatively are much greater. Finally, in the single cells of 
animal and plant structure where the number of particles is 
relatively small the fluctuations from the mean may be no 
larger than for the larger number of particles but they count 
for more. There may be many cells and departures from the 
mean in many or all. So it might come about that these de- 
partures would be in the direction of the less probable and 
there might be an increase of entropy with the corresponding 
augmentation of the availability of energy. This would be 
an uphill process. That this is connected with any deliberate 
or controlled action governed by an intelligence is not even 
hinted at here. So the newer conception of entropy, which on 
a large scale is increasing with the constant procession of phe- 
nomena, provides us with the possibility of compensation in 
animal and plant life. 

In a recent paper by Franklin is voiced an objection to the 
conclusion that the operations of inanimate nature are of a 
deterministic character. His objection is confined to the large 
scale operations of meteorology where it is possible for ex- 
ceedingly small causes to upset the unstable state of the 
atmosphere and to bring about very large results. A buzzing 
mosquito might disturb the equilibrium of the air in Western 
Canada at just the right time and start an upward current 
of the lower heated layers and set up a storm which, as it 
travels on the prevailing winds, might gather force as it goes. 
By the time that it reached Kingston it might have become a 
hurricane and might destroy life and property. The chimney 
on Mr. A’s house on X street might be destroyed but it is not 
conceivably possible that du Bois Reymond’s Geist could pre- 
dict such an event. There are too many influencing factors 
which are more or less accidental. The particular leaf on the 
particular tree which will be dislodged can not possibly be 
foretold. However, this kind of determinism is somewhat dif- 
ferent to that which forms the subject of this paper. Suppose 
that in a vessel containing a gas there is one molecule which 
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is different from the others. It might be larger and more 
massive and therefore produce unusual phenomena in the gas. 
Where the phenomena will occur will depend on the position 
of this particle and this position is purely a matter of chance. 
The exact course of the hurricane and all of the events which 
accompany it are subject to many influences which are as 
much a matter of chance as the position of the particular 
molecule mentioned in the previous paragraph. But whatever 
events accompany it we may be sure that they are of such a 
character as to increase the entropy of the universe by a sub- 
stantial amount. 

The physical universe seems almost infinitely com- 
plicated. When more fully known it may prove to be otherwise. 
Our feeble efforts here and there have gained a great store of 
knowledge of facts but the facts discovered seem to indicate 
greater and greater complexity. However, it may be that a 
super-Newton will dissipate the complexity by grander gen- 
eralizations than have as yet been apprehended. It may be 
even that a deeper insight into the second law of thermodyna- 
mics may bring to light compensating phenomena and that 
energy may be built up into more available forms, although 
direct evidence of any such process is entirely lacking and it 
is difficult to see how these processes can be on a large scale 
or anything more than fluctuations. Any event which would 
result in an increase in entropy, however small, would “shine 
like a good deed in a naughty world.” 

A. L. CLARK. 
Queen’s University. 
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“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth 
his handywork.”’ 


HEN we look up into the heavens, cloud-wracked or blue, 
by day or by night, by dawn or evening, not one of us 
but must shudder with divine desires; no less the hound that 
bays the moon in ancestral reminiscence, than the lover who 
finds there replicas of his mistress’ eyes in the unnumbered 
sparks with which the skies are painted, or the star-gazer when 
a new planet drifts into his field. The poet sees matter for a 
new verse, it may be diamond wells, elf eyes, dim woods cool 
where gold-dew lies, airy abeles all on flare, wind-beat white- 
beam, flake-doves sent floating out. To the mystic the starry 
frame is but the barn within whose doors house the shocks, a 
piece-bright paling that hides the spouse and all his hallows. 
Receiving as we do our impressions of this noble pageant 
through one sense alone, if we forget for the moment the 
warmth of the sun on our skin, we are compared with those 
who sit in a dark cave on the back of which they perceive 
shadows cast through two apertures, each no wider than a 
barleycorn, and nothing shows forth in greater measure the 
ineffable glory of the indomitable soul of man, than his majes- 
tic interpretation of these vague shadows. 

Every cosmogony is the sum of all the knowledge avail- 
able to the age of its acceptance. With the evolution of the 
human mind the world picture becomes the more coherent and 
definite. Yet even in our own day, there are vast blurs and 
vacant spaces on its ever growing pattern, so that we must 
admit at the outset that our view of the universe shall fall as 
far short of the reality as it excels in verisimilitude the view 
of the Sandwich Islander newly arisen from his primordial 
slime. If there be a Riddle of the Universe, it must in its 
nature be insoluble, though, knowing this, we must none the 
less go on forever and forever making our ever shrewder 
guesses and dreaming our ever more fantastic dreams. 

For the moulding of his world to-day, the cosmogonist 
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has a kit of tools such as was not possessed by Plato or Ptolemy 
or Copernicus or even Laplace. He has enlarged his tiny 
pupils to the width of a yard or more, and has fixed the fleeting 
shadows on a colossal retina magnified a hundred times, and 
a hundred times as sensitive. He can measure his shadows 
with a yard stick capable of extension to the outermost galaxy 
of suns dead before their light reaches him, or of subdivision 
to prick the embryo of the unborn atom. Telescope, micro- 
scope, spectroscope; photograph, seismograph; interferometer, 
micrometer, chronometer, galvanometer, are the high sounding 
names for what he sees and writes and measures with. For 
this is the veritable tool’ age, and that is perhaps why the 
output is inclined to be so mechanistic. But these tools would 
be blunt indeed were it not for that exquisite whetstone of 
modern mathematics, the infinitesimal and integral calculus, 
which has been perfected pari passu with all those physical 
aids. The older system of arithmetic, algebra, geometry may 
be called statical mathematics; its numbers, symbols, co- 
ordinates, lines and angles are definite, fixed. The modern 
system is dynamical, kinetic. Its functions, derivatives, series, 
summations, kernels, congruences, coefficients, convergences, 
determinants, will not keep still, they vibrate multitudinously, 
now zero, now larger than any assignable quantity, now less 
than any imaginable nothingness. 

Nearly all science has been popularized, made easy, 
brought down to the comprehension of that queer but useful 
figure, the man in the street; but the processes of the higher 
mathematics are not capable of any degradation. The results 
are to all inevitable as God’s decrees; the methods as inscrut- 
able, to any one who has not submitted himself to the most 
rigid discipline, who, also, has not been endowed with its un- 
canny gift. Music may be usefully interpreted to the masses 
in the syncopated measures of the African jungle, and paint- 
ing in the incoherent medley of the Sunday Supplement, but 
not so the calculus; it is not a matter for the easual seeker 
after truth, but for the adept. Professor Flammer names 
Newton, Leibnitz, Euler, Laplace, Lagrange, Gauss, as the 
greatest stars in this galaxy of the kingdom of the heavens. 

In creating a world, one must lay out not only his tools, 
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but also the stuff in which he works, his clay, his warp and 
woof, his colours, his blocks. They are: Number, space, time, 
matter, notion, all so familiar near at hand, but so vague at 
a distance. We all have a very clear impression of one, two or 
three things, but beyond that they fade, and must be kept hold 
of by counters, which are tens, hundreds, and so on. The 
number of numbers is innumerable, yet between every two con- 
secutive whole numbers there is an infinite number of other 
kinds—fractions, square roots, and what not. Number is in- 
finitely extensible and infinitesimally divisible. Next are rows 
and columns, things whose sum is represented by the multipli- 
cation table, quite definite at first, but soon fading, so that the 
limit of most intelligences is a product of nine times seven, and 
few can in any way visualize a pattern of thirteen times seven- 
teen, though some might arrive at the sum by counting or by 
compound multiplication. As with number, so with space and 
time. Space is the more complex, as it extends in three di- 
rections, up-down, right-left, behind-before. Reflect how small 
a space is a second of time, a heart-beat, yet what a myriad of 
events can take place in its meagre span; in it an impulse of 
light might travel around the earth seven or eight times, a 
rifle bullet perhaps a half mile, yet it serves also to measure 
the age of all but the oldest god. 

The world-builder takes no account of tables of weights, 
measures, and time grains or tons, inches or miles, seconds, 
years, centuries or light years are all included in his centi- 
meter-gram-second system, which might just as well read, 
perches-tons-weeks. 

The age of a very old man might be stated as 10? years, 
which is 310° seconds. The diameter of the earth is 8x10? 
miles, which is equal to 1.310° centimeters. Light travels 
1.9 10° miles a second which is 310? centimeters per second 
and finally the age of the earth since the oceans formed, 
twelve hundred millions years, is only 410** seconds. I make 
no apology for using these cryptic symbols because the printer 
assures me that he is in the habit of using them in examina- 
tion papers in elementary mathematics. 

When we come to consider mass and motion, our difficul- 
ties increase; because when matter is in motion it seems to 
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possess energy and momentum, and as the motion increases 
the mass increases. Matter has the curious property of 
gravitation, by virtue of which every particle in the universe 
attracts every other, as if they were attached to each other by 
an invisible elastic thread. We know the laws of motion and 
of gravitation quite well, but yet we have scarcely a clue to 
their real nature. If we double the distance between two 
masses ,the force of attraction between them is only one quar- 
ter of its original value; if we double the masses, it is quad- 
rupled. But the force of attraction between two ordinary 
masses is incredibly small. Place a ton of any substance at a 
yard distance from another ton. They will tend to draw to- 
gether. But not vigorously, by scarcely so much as the five 
thousandth part of an ounce, the tenth of a grain. Yet this 
same force which would scarcely stretch a cobweb serves to 
maintain the stars, nay, the nebulae which are the breeders of 
stars and solar systems in their vast orbits. 

So, then, with our centimeter, the width of the little finger- 
nail, our gramme, the weight of a small shot, and our second 
of time, the beat of a heart, we proceed to measure and weigh 
all creation, and to trace it from its birth to the present mo- 
ment, which is the centre of all time, and from Now on to the 
End, which has also been named the Beginning. 

Make now a model of the solar system, on a very small 
scale. First blow a soap-bubble exactly as large as the earth. 
This will make an empty space for the model of your solar sys- 
tem. Then place at the very centre of the bubble a pumpkin, 
or a basket ball or a child’s balloon, to represent the sun. Toss 
a pea or a shot a hundred feet from the sun to show the earth. 
It will begin to revolve slowly around the sun as if it were 
attached by a thread. You may take a golf ball or a small 
orange for Jupiter and cast it off a hundred and fifty yards or 
more. Scatter a pinch of seeds, peppers and the like, for Mer- 
cury, Venus, Mars and the moons;large marbles will serve for 
Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, and a pinch of fine sand for the 
asteroids. Neptune will be more than half a mile away and 
you can hardly see him. There is nothing else inside your 
bubble. The nearest of the stars, a Centauri, is well outside. 
There is room enough, surely, for your solar system to drift 
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idly, yet inexorably, in the general direction of ice-blue Vega, 
which is ten times as far off as the Centaur. Now blow a 
thousand million bubbles like your original one—but the crea- 
tion of worlds requires sufficient breath—each one containing 
its own particular pumpkin or star with its possible dark com- 
panions, and you have a model of the Galactic System with its 
fringe of spume called the Milky Way—did some of your outer- 
most bubbles burst, or what? 

This is the Universe or Galactic System as we view it , 
and its diameter is three thousand light years. Of these mil- 
lions of stars, a few thousands only are visible to the naked 
eye, but outside of its boundaries there are seen numerous 
patches of misty light, called nebulae. A very great amount 
of study has been devoted to this subject. Nearly a century 
and a half ago Laplace formulated his nebular hypothesis of 
the origin of the Solar System. Much knowledge has been 
gained since then, but although the hypothesis cannot now be 
accepted, yet the very criticisms directed against it have in 
no small measure contributed to our present fabric. It would 
serve no useful purpose to describe Laplace’s theory at this 
late date; what is valid in it has been absorbed, what is not 
compatible with our present knowledge has been cast aside. 
Laplace himself put it forward as a mere guess; he did not 
back it up with any quantitative arguments. It cannot ex- 
plain the retrograde motion of certain of the satellites, nor can 
it satisfy the theory of the conservation of angular momentum. 
Yet in its main postulates it is correct, for if the solar system 
itself has not been formed from a nebula, yet the galactic 
system has been so formed. A solar system is much too trivial 
a creation to engage the attention of a nebula. Very many of 
these Mothers of Universes have been observed and photo- 
graphed. They are of the shape of a grindstone, or a watch, 
or a lens, or a discus. They all rotate like a wheel. According 
to the relative position which they occupy, they may look like 
a wasp’s nest, or an egg or a cigar, or a spindle. The matter 
of which they are formed is extremely tenuous. There are 
brighter spots disseminated through their mass, which are 
embryo stars. They are universes in the making. They are 
glowing because every particle of them is being attracted to- 
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wards their centre of mass, and compression gives rise to heat. 
Tides are caused in them by neighbouring nebulae as on the | 
earth by the moon. Rotation begins. The two tidal protuber- 
ances, as rotation increases with condensation, are spun out 
into streamers, which often wind around the nebula. Con- 
densation of matter takes place in innumerable spots along 
these areas. Such condensations form stars. 

Our sun and, indeed, every star was once part of such a 
condensation in the streamer of a nebula. Its normal devel- 
opment would be that it would grow hotter and hotter as it 
grew smaller, changing from dull glowing red, through yellow, 
to white, reaching its zenith in the blue heat of, say, y Cassio- 
peiae. From thence it must fade to the white colour of our 
own sun, which has clearly passed its prime, and so through 
redness again until its fires are quenched in the perfect refrig- 
eration of gelid space. We see stars in every stage of develop- 
ment. By Michelson’s uncanny skill, we can measure the 
actual mass of any star, its luminosity, its distance. The most 
luminous of all, like V. Puppis, ten thousand times as bright as 
the sun, and extremely tenuous, are just beginning to glow, 
Betelguese, a Orionis, angrily red, is five thousand times as 
luminous as the sun, and red hot as molten steel, and a Persei, 
white hot, is three hundred times as luminous as the sun. At 
the peak of the toilsome way are such stars as y Cassiopeiae, 
glittering blue at a temperature of some twenty thousand de- 
grees, followed by innumerable others like the sun, at the tem- 
perature of the electric arc, and still others, most numerous of 
all, like red Proxima, fading into dull obscurity. 

Not every sun has the distinction of mothering a brood 
of planets to form a solar system. Indeed it is possible that 
just as our earth is the only abode of life in the solar system, 
so is our solar system the only one of its kind in our particular 
nebular condensation. For our solar system has been gener- 
ated in so striking a fashion that it is difficult to conceive of 
its having a fellow in creation. Left to itself a sun will never 
give birth to a progeny of planets. Laplace thought it might, 
but modern mechanics denies it. The normal system is two 
bodies of nearly equal mass revolving around each other, not 
a central mass with several much smaller masses, as we have. 
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Indeed, the sun must have a partner in the business. The solar 
system was formed by what is named a transitory-slow en- 
counter between our sun, as it then was, and a roving star 
much larger than itself. This truth was first perceived and 
enunciated by Professor Jeans and elaborated a little later by 
Professor Jeffreys. 

The sun had already reached the dwarf stage, that is, it 
had passed through its period of greatest heat, it had become 
mature. There is evidence that our universe is not formed of 
one nebula only, but of two or perhaps more, which have 
drifted together, or are passing through each other. We are 
not unaccustomed to such encounters on a minute scale, for 
the earth itself has recently passed through the tail of a comet. 

As the encountering star approached, two great tidal pro- 
tuberances of gaseous material were raised up, one on the side 
of the sun nearest the star, the other, much smaller, on the 
opposite side. The tides raised on the star by the sun were 
negligible. As the distance between the encountering bodies 
diminished, the protuberance stretched out into a filament, 
which curved forward, and finally, at periastron detached itself 
from the sun. As the disturbing star receded, great masses of 
the innermost portion of the filament fell back into the sun, 
imparting to it the angular momentum which they had already 
gained, other parts continued their separate existence, and 
soon condensed into the present system of planets. The outer- 
most portion of the filament left the parent altogether and 
vanished into space, in the wake of the vagrant adventurer. 

The inner planets are thus naturally more dense than the 
outer. The earth has the density of iron, whilst Jupiter is 
lighter than water; the sun itself being mainly gaseous, is only 
half as heavy again as the same volume of water, though the 
core must consist of very heavy materials, liquid under an 
enormous pressure. 

The bodies thus cast off from the sun condensed very rap- 
idly on account of their comparatively small size; they lost 
their lighter gases, and began their life as planets. Their 
orbits were at first highly eccentric, and close to the sun, but 
by tidal friction they retreated and, by the resistance of the 
medium through which they passed, the orbits became more 
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circular. The next stage, however, in the development, is the 
formation of the satellites. Most of the satellites were formed 
from the original planet by the tidal action of the sun, prob- 
ably at the end of the first revolution of the planet, just as the 
sun itself was formed by the passing star. The orbit must 
have been a long ellipse with the sun at one of the foci. At 
first perihelion, such vast protuberances were raised on the 
surface of the planet, still gaseous or liquid, that one or more 
portions became detached, to carry on their existence as satel- 
lites. Not all were so formed; some were captured satellites 
from other planets, a few were themselves original small 
planets, later captured by a larger. The moon, however, has a 
history of its own. No satellite in the system has so large a 
mass compared with the primary as the moon, and only two 
are actually larger. The earth must already have been liquid 
when the moon was formed from it. The moon has an origin, 
possibly unique in the universe, and replete with charm for 
the cosmogonist. It was first suggested by Sir G. H. Darwin, 
whose opinion is not to be taken lightly. Just after its forma- 
tion, the combined mass of the earth and moon must have 
rotated in four hours, as is indicated by the angular mo- 
mentum of the present system. The equatorial diameter was 
nearly a thousand miles greater than the polar, instead of only 
thirty miles as at present. Great tides were raised on the sur- 
face of the liquid earth by the action of the sun. But rotation 
and tides combined were not sufficient to throw off the moon. 
The necessary impulse was given by resonance. It can be 
shown that a liquid drop of the size in question would oscillate 
naturally in two hours, under the action of external force. 
Even a jelly mould has its own particular period of vibration. 
When two oscillations have the same period, the amplitude or 
swing is tremendously increased. A company of soldiers may 
destroy a bridge if their step happens to be in time with the 
natural period of vibration of the structure. Under these com- 
bined influences the earth stretched out to an elongated spindle. 

Then the moon became detached, the resonance was inter- 
rupted and both bodies resumed a more globular form. The 
moon must always keep the same face to the earth; the earth 
has slowed down to a twenty-four day by tidal friction; for 
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the same reason the moon has receded to its present distance 
of thirty times the earth’s diameter. It will continue to recede 
until its period of revolution is the same as the period of rota- 
tion of the earth, when it will again approach very close to the 
earth and be broken up by tidal action. The moon has never 
had an atmosphere, nor any sign of life, the markings seen on 
its surface are cooling cracks, or perhaps, too, craters made by 
huge drops of ejected matter falling back into it. It presents 
in the heavens the rare instance of a museum piece which has 
been preserved in its original conditions for more than a 
thousand million years. 

The earth became liquid about five thousand years 
after its ejection from the sun. In another five thousand 
years the moon was formed and within still another 
equal period the crust of the earth was forming. There was 
as yet no ocean, but a great deal of water vapour mixed with 
the heavy carbonic air. For centuries great cakes and floes 
of solid slag must have formed all over the surface, to be 
broken to pieces time and again by terrific storms. Then the 
crust began to hold, so that the interior molten matter could 
only escape through great cracks or lines of weakness in the 
crust, to spread out and solidify in turn. The crust thus formed 
being less conductive of heat, slowed down the cooling pro- 
cess, and very soon, in spite of the fierce rays of the sun, much 
hotter than at the present time, water was able to condense 
about the polar regions. 

At this point we may conveniently begin the modern 
history of the habitable globe of the earth. As fast 
as water was condensed at the poles it must have been 
drawn by the tides to the equatorial regions, there to sweep 
around the earth with no shores to stay its proud waves of 
three miles in height. Denudation must have proceeded at an 
enormous rate. As the interior of the earth cooled it shrank, 
and the crust did not fit it, but was forced to crunch and break 
along the old lines of weakness, which are our present moun- 
tain ranges, so that the water was necessarily gathered to- 
gether into certain localities, and the dry land appeared. And 
the dry land was called Earth, and the gathering together of 
the waters was called Seas, as a very old cosmogony expresses 
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it. Since then the crust has increased to a depth of about five 
hundred miles. For many millions of years, however, there 
has been little or no decrease in temperature of the central 
core of the earth, and the surface temperature has remained 
nearly constant. It is kept so by the rays of the sun which fail 
upon the surface and by the heat furnished by radioactive sub- 
stances contained in the rocks of the crust. 

Below the limit of the solid rock crust there must be a 
zone two or three hundred miles thick in which the material is 
in a viscous or semi-molten condition, capable to a considerable 
extent of resisting deformation by stresses of short duration, 
but deformable by long continued stresses, and beneath it, 
again, the original magma, as it was in the beginning. The 
central core is much heavier than iron, and, indeed, is supposed 
to consist largely of that element. 

As soon as the earth was cool enough to allow water to 
condense on its surface, or to be released from association with 
minerals in the form of water of crystallization, it was ready 
for occupation. Without any delay it was taken possession of 
by that universal manifestation called life, that ever present 
seed of immortality broadcast in lanes of light from star to 
star, whose origin is as unguessed at as the creation of matter 
or of energy, which must, indeed, like them be reckoned from 
everlasting to everlasting. You cannot expose a sugar solution 
to the air without having fermentation, of one kind or an- 
other, set in, and you cannot create a planet with air and water 
upon it, without having it immediately infected with the all- 
pervading spores of organic life, which, as its nature is, will 
soon burgeon gloriously to shine in all the fairest forms that 
nature can disclose, will blossom into the posy or the poet, 
will flame out into mad, ungovernable strife, will even seek to 
raise itself up by its tiny boot-straps to a place of equal glory 
with the gods who called it into being. 

One cannot but be impressed by the seeming precarious 
nature of life, and by the utter lavishness of provision for it. 
‘The mushroom casts a million spores upon the air, and one 
finds lodgement in a favourable medium; the others perish. A 
nebula spawns a thousand million stars; to one of them only 
is assigned the destiny of encountering in mid-ether a body of 
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sufficient magnitude and so placed as to bring about disrup- 
tion; and only one of the orbs thus moulded is so delicately 
poised with regard to size, position, rotation, as ever to be 
receptive to life. Yet the miracle has been performed once 
at least. 

No fears need be entertained that the sun is appreciably 
cooling. The giant stars, it is true, radiate energy much faster 
than the dwarfs, but even Sirius loses only one per cent. of his 
energy or mass in twenty-four thousand million years, which 
is six times the rate at which the sun is losing his. Not so 
long ago the sun was thought of as a ball of white hot material 
which was simply cooling like a piece of iron on a blacksmith’s 
anvil. Nothing was then known of the transformation of 
mass into energy. The stars are in reality great crucibles in 
whose fervent heat elements are being successively formed 
from the original electrons, with vast radiation of energy. A 
pound of coal by ordinary combustion would produce about one 
electrical unit of work; the same pound of coal, or indeed of 
any material, would furnish by annihilation of its mass twelve 
thousand million times as much. This transmutation of the 
elements, the dream of the alchemists, has become a common- 
place since the discovery of radium and other radioactive ele- 
ments. It is taking place before our eyes, and there is strong 
reason to believe that it will soon be also under our control. 
Indeed, Professor Miethe believes that he has artificially 
effected the transmutation of mercury into gold. 

But alas, nevertheless, this lovely frame, this glorious 
canopy of light and blue is dissolving like the baseless fabric 
of a vision. The spendthrift stars with unimaginable prodi- 
gality are rushing down to annihilation. By far the greater 
number of them are already but dull clods wrung of all their 
pristine splendour, flung hither and yon in everlasting traject- 
ory; and it is for dreamers of the future, not for us, to guess 
what mighty act of regeneration must even now be in force 
to set them again in their high place, or what all-embracing 
net can have a mesh go fine as to catch their irradiated life and 
bring it back from the outer bounds of space and time. 

An old cosmogony has given six days as the period in 
which the world was created. It is, however, fair to state that 
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only the Monday and Tuesday of that fateful week were occu- 
pied in cosmology proper; the other four days having been 
taken up with geological, biological and ethnical problems. 

The period is much too long according to our present 
views. For the world has only been created this very instant; 
for me as I write the Word of creation, for you as you read it. 
For did I not just now catch sight of a snowflake wavering 
down outside my window? It has added its weight to the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades, it has loosed a strand of the 
bands of Orion. The world just now became consummate; it 
was never before like this, it will never again be the same. 

There you have your'world, carpentered together with 
such material and such tools as were at hand. It is yet, as it 
always will be, in an unfinished state. The chemist and the 
physicist must tell their tale of whence the materials were 
assembled, and how; the geologist has the delightful task of 
raising up the snow-clad, cloud-topped, towering mountains. 
He will mould the pleasant valleys and iron out the golden 
plains, and store the rocks with gold and iron. The biologist 
will clothe the scene with verdure and forests and people it 
with all the living creatures. 

Perhaps others will disclose the pre-eminence of the soul 
of man, and point us to the greatest of all teachers of Evolu- 
tion, who said he was come that we might have life, and have it 
more abundantly. 

ALEXANDER MACPHAIL. 
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la it be true that the art of living together is the most diffi- 

cult of all arts, it becomes the more necessary that the 
nature of human society be adequately understood. The hope 
may be entertained that through an understanding of our 
social life and its varied relationships an advance may be 
made in scientific knowledge which will enable human beings 
to live together more harmoniously. ‘‘We must let our minds 
play freely,’ Professor Graham Wallace has declared, ‘over 
all the conditions of life till we can either justify our civiliza- 
tion or change it.”’ 

In order to promote a better understanding of the rela- 
tions between the Orientals and whites on the Pacific Coast, a 
project was undertaken in 1923 to discover and interpret the 
facts and character of the situation. The Survey of Race Re- 
lations, to give it its present designation, was initiated by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research of New York City, 
a research foundation. Though it originated as an imported 
idea, the Survey, in the actual conduct of its affairs, has been 
entrusted to the Pacific Coast Executive Committee, of which 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford University is chair- 
man. This coast-wide Executive Committee is formed of 
representatives elected by the regional committees. operating 
in the five regions which comprise the Pacific slope, namely, 
British Columbia, Washington, Northern California and 
Southern California. The organizer of research is Professor 
Robert E. Park, the well known sociologist of the University 
of Chicago. Under his direction, research councils, working 
in conjunction with the various universities on the Coast, all 
the way from British Columbia to Southern California, have 
been assisting the Survey and directing the studies of students 
and other investigators. 

In undertaking this Survey, every precaution has been 
taken to avoid bias. The Survey seeks to impose no pro- 
gramme, advocates no specific policy and champions no special 
interest. It aims to find the facts and to make them accessible 
to the public. The committees directing the Survey comprise 
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men and women who differ widely in their viewpoints on 
racial matters, but who agree upon the importance of ascer- 
taining information, impartially and critically secured. The 
Survey constitutes an interesting development in American 
education in “its unified intercollegiate programme devoted 
to a broad yet fairly concrete case study. The source materials 
consist,” as pointed out by Professor Eliot G. Mears of Stan- 
ford, the Executive Secretary of the Survey, “‘of life histories 
and other data of Orientals written by themselves or the result 
of interviews by trained investigators, solicited and voluntary 
statements by white persons who have had first hand contact 
with the Orientals, and information of any description sub- 
mitted by official bodies, racial groups, and private organiza- 
tions and individuals. The various regional centres, now de- 
voted wholly to research, are engaged in gathering, compiling, 
and analysing first hand data which, in each instance, are 
carefully supplemented by a brief personal and experience 
record of the informant.” 


Although the writer is identified with the Survey, he 
would state emphatically that the views and opinions which 
follow are not in any way to be charged against the Survey. 
He alone is to be held responsible for them. At the same time, 
though the following statement is not to be deemed official or 
in any manner representative of the thought of the Survey, 
the writer hopes that in his thinking he has not lost sight of 
that objective and dispassionate regard for the truth that 
distinguishes the Survey investigations. 


The race problem is one of prime importance to the people 
of North America. Whether we in Canada and the United 
States like it or no our countries have become in a quite real 
sense a “melting pot” of all races. Considering our two coun- 
tries as a unit we may say that our population is a hetero- 
geneous assortment of peoples of varying hue drawn from all 
continents and from nearly all countries—there are some ten 
million or more negroes, about two hundred aand fifty thou- 
sand Orientals, and vast numbers of less divergent racial 
groups from Europe. So far as the Oriental is concerned, the 
Pacific Coast is the racial frontier of North America. The 
question of Oriental immigration lies close to the interest, if 
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not the heart, of the inhabitants of British Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, and the other states on the Coast. 

In undertaking this brief survey of Asiatic immigration 
into the Pacific Coast communities of America, with particular 
reference to British Columbia, an attempt will be made to ex- 
plain and analyse the widespread opposition to the Oriental. 
The writer will then venture to outline briefly certain of his 
own views upon a possible remedial course of action. 

In undertaking to explain the widely prevalent sentiment 
against Orientals it may be well at the outset to declare that 
it is at bottom probably not a matter of inferiority or superi- 
ority of races. It is rather a question chiefly of practical 
administration. 

Among the various reasons underlying the opposition to 
the Oriental the most obvious, and at the same time least 
rational, is race prejudice, which reveals itself against immi- 
grants who have a peculiar race mark, whether it be physical 
or otherwise. This sentiment of group prejudice has marked 
the history of human groups throughout the centuries. Strange 
peoples, at once dubbed as foreigners, have been subjected to 
much ridicule and contempt. Many sincere efforts toward a 
better understanding between races have been thwarted by 
this instinct of prejudice. It passes under the rather stag- 
gering name of ethnocentrism, which implies a pride of race 
and culture accompanied by a tendency to undervalue other 
races and their civilizations; in its developed form it becomes 
jingoism. Most immigrant groups have suffered more or less 
on account of their own distinctive, and therefore new and 
strange, physical characteristics, mode of dress, or habits of 
life. “Strangeness itself,” we are reminded in that interesting 
book, Old World Traits Transplanted, “may be a source of dis- 
pleasure and prejudice. The un-American shoes and un- 
American beard of the immigrant arouse these emotions in us. 
In general, any practice which is not customary, which is not 
in our code, is shocking.” 

Although democratic society is said to abhor social dis- 
tinctions, it none the less makes them. In contrast with other 
forms of society it refuses to make class or race dictinctions. 
Those distinctions and so-called “social distances” which it is 
willing to tolerate must be of a purely individual and personal 
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nature. In theory at least every man is treated on his merits 
as an individual. This was characteristic of democracy in the 
frontier society. The prejudice of the frontier was directed 
not against the stranger, as such, but rather against the indi- 
vidual who acted strangely, who stood aloof or assumed super- 
iority. Any sort of reserve was suspect. Under the conditions 
that prevailed, the melting pot was effective and democracy 
flourished. But the frontier has disappeared. With the 
growth of cities we have become “class conscious” and, in the 
face of the emancipation of the negro and the invasion by the 
European and Asiatic immigrants, we have become "race con- 
scious”. At this point democratic society broke down. Social 
distinctions came to be based on the more obvious signs of 
unlikeness. Where color exists, it naturally is the mark chiefly 
seized upon by prejudice. In the absence of color, language 
becomes the most concrete sign of unlikeness and therefore the 
principal object of antipathy. 

So far as the Oriental immigrant is concerned it soon de- 
veloped that he was open to prejudice on three grounds. He 
was a man of color, he spoke a strange tongue, and he prac- 
tised habits of industry and thrift that were intolerable to 
those who had to compete with him. It was not possible to 
treat him on the individual basis. He did not assimilate. 
Competition, which had been personal, became racial, and race 
competition became race conflict. Owing to his increased 
economic competition resulting from his growing numbers, 
the old instinctive race prejudice against the Oriental has been 
fanned into a more open race hostility. Although the yellow 
and brown men of Asia are not deemed by careful scholars to 
be inferior to the white man in intelligence, they are, never- 
theless, quite different from the white in certain physical re- 
spects. Moreover, their acquired cultural characteristics, the 
product of other civilizations, also separate them from the 
whites. These differences whether inborn or acquired underlie 
the prejudice which prevails so widely. 

The second reason underlying opposition to the Oriental is 
the economic. This has steadily assumed greater proportions 
with an increase in the number of Orientals. 

Its first official appearance in Canada occurred in a report, 
adopted by the British Columbia Legislature during 1876, to 
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the effect that it was expedient that “steps be taken at as early 
a day as possible to prevent this Province being overrun with 
a Chinese population to the injury of the settled population of 
the country.” 

Owing to his less expensive household economy, together 
with his willingness to accept less comfortable conditions of 
work, the Oriental laborer’s competition must undermine the 
relatively advantageous position enjoyed by the white work- 
man. The reaction on the Pacific Coast against the competi- 
tion of cheap labor is entirely natural. Immigration at bottom 
involves a conflict of standards of living. If the disparity 
between the standards of two countries be marked, the immi- 
gration “urge” toward the higher standard country will be 
intensified. And this in turn almost certainly will be accom- 
panied by a correspondingly heightened aggravation or reac- 
tion against the immigrants. The peoples of eastern Asia 
have a relatively low standard of living. As a consequence the 
Asiatic immigrant can and does underbid the white laborer. It 
would appear therefore that a restriction of Oriental immigra- 
tion is imperative if the accepted standards on the Pacific 
Coast are not to suffer. The fact that the Orientals as a class 
are industrious, law-abiding, and honest does not help the 
situation. 

The economic competition of the Oriental is felt in many 
directions in British Columbia—in the fishing industry, retail 
trade, the tailoring business, agriculture, lumbering, etc. His 
disposition to possess land is instinctively viewed with alarm 
as prophetic of the future, if rigid restriction be not practised. 
By 1920, some 14,000 acres of land were owned and nearly 
13,000 acres were leased by Orientals. During 1922, they pro- 
duced approximately 75 per cent. of the total market vegetable 
production of the province. 

During the past ten years they have also turned their 
attention quite seriously to the lumbering industries. In 
1923, in the lumber industries of British Columbia (including 
saw-mills, logging, shingle mills, etc.) there were 2,476 Japan- 
ese, some 4,500 Chinese and 1,034 East Indians. The 8,000 
Orientals thus employed constituted 22 per cent. of the total 
number of employees in the lumber industries. In the fishing 
industry the Japanese have played an important role for years. 
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Three out of five of the fishermen in British Columbia are 
Japanese. Of a total of 5,063 licenses issued in 1922 in that 
province 3,151 were held by them. 

In California, in 1921, the Japanese, who constituted less 
than three per cent. of the population of the state, produced 
69 per cent. of five of the basic state crops and 57 per cent. of 
nine principal crops. According to a statement issued in 1921 
by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, ‘86 per cent. of all 
the vegetable production is in their hands, almost 100 per cent. 
of the berry industry, 98 per cent. of the local markets and 60 
per cent. of the out-of-state markets; both green and fresh 
vegetables, are under their control.” Of the 2,352 commercial 
fishing licenses issued in Southern California in 1922, 37 per 
cent. were taken by Japanese. The investment by Japanese 
fishermen in boats, nets and equipment totalled $1,350,000. 
In the sawmills in the state of Washington there were some 
1500 Japanese employed during 1924. 

One of the most interesting examples of the ability of the 
Oriental to dislodge the white is afforded by the little town of 
Steveston, located at the mouth of the Fraser River in British 
Columbia. The story of this community has been told by Mr. 
John Nelson. Some forty years ago when the Fraser was the 
greatest salmon stream in the world, Steveston was the base 
of the salmon industry. At that time it was a community 
chiefiy of white people with a goodly number of British Colum- 
bia Indians. It was not many years, however, before the first 
of the Japanese began to arrive. To-day Steveston, with an 
estimated population of about two thousand, is a Japanese 
town, in which most of the children in the schools, most of the 
tradesmen, the nurses in the hospital, the resident physician, 
and the dentist are Japanese. There are, it is believed, not 
more than three or four of the white fishermen left. In ex- 
planation of the transformation which has occurred opinions 
differ somewhat. There appears, however, to be a general 
agreement that the Japanese are natural fishermen, at all 
events this seems true of those who have settled in Steveston. 
They have come largely from the Japanese district or pre- 
fecture of Wakayama, where the inhabitants are a sea-faring 
people. The Steveston fishermen evidently love their trade 
and constantly strive to improve their technique and equip- 
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ment. A veteran canneryman of the Coast has declared that 
the Japanese fishermen “are not content if they fail to find 
the fish in the river mouths, but strike boldly out to sea. They 
will put out twenty-five miles or more off the rough West 
Coast of Vancouver Island where they are exposed to the full 
sweep of the Pacific Ocean, using 50 pound sinkers to carry 
their lines fathoms deep to the marine recesses where the 
great spring salmon lurk.” He testifies, moreover, to their 
dependability. 

The economic argument against the admission of the 
Oriental therefore appears abundantly supported by disturb- 
ing facts. This argument, however, of itself can scarcely be 
deemed convincing and final. With minor variations it has 
been invoked at various times during the past century in the 
United States against the influx of low-standard workers from 
Europe. It was urged against the Irish over half a century 
ago and later against the Italians and others. If the Oriental 
had a white skin and therefore was as readily capable as the 
Irishman and Italian of being assimilated through intermar- 
riage, the economic argument would be no more sound when 
applied to him that it was when applied to cheap laborers from 
Europe. Moreover, if legislation were enacted making it un- 
lawful to pay wages in any industry below the normal level of 
the white man’s wage within that industry the economic argu- 
ment would be largely met. 

The economic argument, therefore, notwithstanding its 
very wide popular appeal, does not constitute sufficient ground 
upon which to base a policy of total exclusion of Oriental 
immigrants. Like the first argument, that of race prejudice, 
it exerts a far greater influence than its real worth can justify. 

A. third reason for the widespread opposition to immi- 
grants from Asiatic countries lies in the fear that unless rigid 
restriction be practised the Pacific Coast communities of 
Canada and the United States will speedily become crowded by 
Orientals. This we may call the weight-of-numbers argument. 

In passing, brief reference may be made to the extent to 
which Orientals have penetrated British Columbia. The Chi- 
nese first entered this Province from California after the gold- 
rush of 1849. During the early eighties some two thousand 
or more were brought in to assist in the building of the moun- 
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tain section of the C.P.R. According to the census of 1921 
there were nearly 24,000 Chinese in British Columbia, the 
total throughout the Dominion being 39,578. The Japanese 
came later. Their immigration prior to 1900 was quite negli- 
gible. The arrival, however, of 7,600 during the single year 
1908 aroused alarm and in consequence an understanding was 
reached with Japan whereby the number of Japanese laborers 
entering Canada was limited to four hundred annually. There 
are some 20,000 Japanese in British Columbia and very few 
elsewhere in the Dominion. According to the United States 
census of 1920 there were resident in that country 61,639 
Chinese and 111,010 Japanese. 

The third Asiatic race involved in British Columbia’s 
Oriental problem is the East Indian, popularly known as the 
Hindu. The East Indian movement, which began in 1905, 
quickly assumed large proportions, nearly 5,000 entering dur- 
ing the two years 1907 and 1908. The tide, however, was 
abruptly checked in 1909 by bringing Indian immigration 
within the scope of that section of the Immigration Act which 
requires on the part of the immigrant a continuous passage 
from the country of birth to Canada. The necessary trans- 
portation facilities to make possible such a passage from India 
to the Dominion were lacking. It is estimated that there are 
now fewer than 2,000 East Indians in Canada, practically all 
of whom are in British Columbia. 

The weight-of-numbers reason for opposition to the Ori- 
ental is based on two principal circumstances: 

(1) The great disparity in the density of population of 
the Asiatic countries on the one hand and Canada and the 
United States on the other. Thus in Japan the population 
density is 883 per square mile as compared with 2 in Canada 
and 30 in the United States. It is feared that if restrictions 
were removed our comparatively sparsely populated countries 
would soon be inundated by a huge tide of peoples from the 
crowded countries of the Orient. 

(2) The second ground upon which this argument rests 
is the greater comparative fecundity of the Oriental. This 
naturally applies chiefly to the Japanese inasmuch as there are 
but few women among the immigrants of the other two races. 
The marked increase in the number of Japanese women ad- 
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mitted into Canada durirng the years 1918--20 was followed 
by a notable change in the ratio of births of Japanese to 
Whites. During the course of about ten years the birth ratio 
changed from 1 Japanese to every 252 whites to 1 in every 138. 
In the state of California, during the year 1920, children 
under five years of age formed 18.3 per cent. of the Japanese 
group, as compared with 8 per cent. of the whole population. 
However, in a study of the comparative fecundity of race 
groups it is necessary to remember that the rate of natural 
increase is always higher in the first generation of immigrants 
(whatever the race may be, whether British, Scandinavian, 
Italian or Slav) than in the subsequent generations. Time 
will undoubtedly show the same to be true of the Orientals. 
Indeed there is already evidence to support this view. The 
comparatively low birth rate among the Japanese in Hawaii 
would indicate that the high Japanese birth rate in the United 
States and Canada is not due to racial causes. 

A number of reasons may be assigned for this greater 
fecundity of the Japanese in America. In the first place, no 
account is taken of the group ages of the several races. The 
birth rates do not take account of the fact that the Japanese 
are the youngest age group in California. Thus, in that State, 
in 1920, 55 per cent. of the Japanese ranged in age from 
twenty to forty-four years, while only 11.8 per cent. were 
above 44 years, as compared with 26% of the total popula- 
tion. Nearly all of the Japanese women are of child-bearing 
age. In the second place, few Japanese marriages are child- 
less. In California, in 1922, among the Japanese the number 
of married women per birth was 3, while among the whites 
the number was 8. In the third place, as already suggested, 
the high Japanese birth rate is quite normal in a first-genera- 
tion immigrant stock. In time, through the influence of 
economic and educational forces, a check upon the size of the 
family family may normally be expected to reveal itself. 

The weight-of-numbers argument is far sounder than 
either of the other two. It rests on more fundamental consid- 
erations and is deserving of the utmost respect. And yet it 
too, like the others, gains in strength from the fact that the 
Oriental because of his color is not assimilated through inter- 
marriage. 
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This allusion to race intermixture suggests the fourth 
reason against Oriental immigration. It is the argument of 
racial assimilation. Although clear biological evidence against 
the intermarriage of whites and Asiatics is lacking and al- 
though the current impression that the Oriental cannot be suc- 
cessfully assimilated through intermarriage has not been 
scientifically tested, yet at least the opposition to racial inter- 
mixture is so widespread and so deep that it cannot be disre- 
garded. There are, it is true, striking cases of happy racial 
intermarriage, but, in the past at least, the general result 
seems to have been unhappiness, incompatibility and social 
ostracism. Quite apart, however, from the two principals 
concerned in such a union there is the problem of the Eurasian 
child. Evidence drawn from experience in Asia and Africa 
would support the prevalent belief that the child of parents of 
two widely different races, notably races of two colors, is 
viewed with disfavor by both the races. The Eurasian has 
been treated as a pariah, neither parent race has been willing 
to accord him equality of status. There appears to be much 
bitterness as a consequence in the mature Eurasian outlook on — 
life. This is revealed in the observation of a barrister in 
Canada whose father was British and mother Chinese, that 
“the Eurasian child should be given the legal right, on his 
twenty-first birthday, to shoot his father, mother and himself, 
if he so wishes.” 

The contact of the white and the Oriental on the Pacific 
Coast has extended over three-quarters of a century and for 
the most part it has been a continuous story of race misunder- 
standing and oftentimes conflict. Since the two races do not 
intermarry readily and since racial intermixture must there- 
fore suffer postponement to the indefinite future, rigid re- 
striction of Oriental immigration is advisable in order that 
the Pacific Coast may escape a future race problem similar 
to the existent negro problem of the United States. This is 
probably the soundest and most fundamental of the arguments 
against the immigration of Asiatics. Intellectually they are 
not inferior and culturally they are capable of being assimil- 
ated. But so long as racial assimilation through intermarriage 
is not feasible exclusion must be recommended. 

This, however, does not mean that the whites and the 
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Asiatics may not have varied and profitable relations with each 
other. A constant mingling in commerce and culture, a de- 
velopment of a common understanding ‘“‘through the spread of 
education and common ideals, will undoubtedly remove in 
time, to some extent, hostilities that now exist.”’ Association 
will tend to foster mutual understanding. 

Cultural assimilation, or personal adaptation to modes 
and standards of the adopted country, is desirable, no doubt 
it. is inevitable as well, but it has the effect of creating a 
cleavage and lack of understanding between the younger gen- 
eration of Orientals and their parents. The American-born 
Oriental tends to acquire all the external mannerisms, senti- 
ments, personal characteristics, and loyalties of the American 
community in which he grows up. Frequently this takes place 
in spite of vigorous efforts of the older generation to preserve 
the Oriental tradition. This is particularly true of the Chi- 
nese. Together the public school system and the whole whirl 
of modern American life are forming a widening gulf between 
the Americanized Oriental and the thought, speech, and ideals 
of his parents and of Asia. He constitutes a separate racial 
entity, not wholly in sympathy with either of the parent 
stocks. Though quite sure he is no longer an Oriental, he finds 
himself, as it were, in a sort of “‘no-man’s-land” so far as 
nafional badges are concerned. 

An interesting example of the readiness with which the 
younger generation of Orientals are prepared to dissociate 
themselves from their race antecedents appeared some three 
years ago in the city of Victoria, British Columbia. At that 
time, the School Board decided that in the North Ward school, 
which was attended by nearly all of the Chinese children of 
the city, the white and Chinese pupils should be segregated 
until they reached Grade VIII. Vigorous protests were lodged 
against segregation, notably by young Canadian-born China- 
men who had been educated in the elementary and High 
Schools of Victoria. The School Board refused to change its 
policy, with the result that the Chinese pupils below Grade 
VIII were withdrawn from the school altogether and they 
remained out until a compromise was effected nearly a year 
later. - Under the terms of the compromise it was agreed that 
all Chinese pupils whose knowledge of English was adequate 
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should at once be admitted to classes with the white children. 
Those whose knowledge was insufficient should be segregated 
until the required proficiency had been attained. In the light 
of the experience of the past two years, Mr. J. M. Campbell, 
the Principal of the school, has declared that “the Chinsee 
pupils who are in regular classes with the white children are 
very proud of their standing. Those in the segregated classes 
look forward with high anticipation to promotion.” 

But even cultural assimilation will probably be impeded 
unless immigration be carefully restricted. It is to the interest 
of the American and Canadian people as well as to that of the 
Asiatic residents here that the latter should be culturally as- 
similated as early as possible into our life in order to avoid “a 
government within a government.” To this end, owing to the 
wide divergence between the racial antecedents, political tradi- 
tions, and social habitudes of the people of this continent and 
of the immigrants from the Orient, a rigid limitation of 
numbers is imperative. A policy of rigorous restriction is, 
moreover, called for on the ground that lasting benefit is not 
likely to accrue to either of the two groups of people unless 
harmonious relations prevail between them. A considerable 
immigration of Orientals will lead to disharmony, in conse- 
quence of which injustice will almost inevitably be visited 
upon the immigrant. 

In venturing the suggestions which follow, the writer 
will be at pains to limit his thought and observations to the 
Canadian situation. He wishes to make it quite clear that his 
remarks are not to be applied to the situation in the United 
States. The two cases are not identical in all respects. 

The solution, whatever it may prove to be, of the problems 
incident to Oriental immigration should not be conceived in a 
spirit of exasperation or hysteria. It should be in accord with 
the best traditions of international courtesy. The peoples of 
Eastern Asia have a legitimate race pride in their civilizations 
which reach back into antiquity. 

In venturing a remedial course of action for the future, 
in Canada, the writer would concede at once the necessity of 
rigid restriction of all Oriental immigration, even to the point 
of total future exclusion of all Asiatics, other than tourists, 
diplomats and consuls, bona fide international traders and 
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students in university or technical courses. However, such 
total future exclusion, in the opinion of the writer, should be 
accompanied by the conferment by the people of British Col- 
umbia of full rights of citizenship within the province upon all 
Orientals who become naturalized. If a policy of total exclu- 
sion for the future be adopted without the grant of citizenship 
privileges upon naturalized citizens, the future cannot fail to 
be productive of misunderstanding and mutual recriminations. 
Exclusion not expulsion is urged. Expulsion of those already 
here is utterly indefensible. We Anglo-Saxons of the British 
race can not afford again so soon to give occasion for another 
rendering of Longfellow’s “Evangeline” In its Orientalized 
version the story would reflect no more favorably upon us than 
when applied to the French Acadians. How against their 
wishes are we to expel residents within our midst, especially 
when some thousands of these Orientals are Canadian citi- 
zens? Some 7,500 Japanese have acquired citizenship through 
naturalization while some 3,500 or more Japanese can claim 
Canadian birth. A permanent denial of full citizenship privi- 
leges to naturalized Orientals cannot be justified on high 
grounds of justice or on the dubious grounds of expediency. 

Our existent policy is open to criticism on other grounds 
as well. As a result of prejudice we have in practice virtually 
closed certain professions to the Oriental. Though Law is 
nominally open, it in fact is closed owing to the practice of the 
Law Society of refusing to admit Orientals. A talented young 
Japanese student of the University of British Columbia, who 
participated with real distinction in the dual debate with 
Oxford University in Vancouver, in November, 1924, may find 
himself debarred, after his graduation, from making Canada 
his permanent home and from contributing directly to Cana- 
dian life because of his desire to become a lawyer. The effect 
of all this is to drain away from Canada many of the educated 
Orientals, those most readily assimilable, leaving behind in 
the Dominion the uneducated and helot class. 

The Dominion Franchise Act is subject to such limitation 
in its operation within any one province as may be imposed by 
the provincial franchise act of the province concerned. In 
Canadian provinces other than British Columbia, a natural- 
ized Oriental enjoys the rights of a citizen, including the right 
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to vote. In British Columbia, however, the voting privilege 
is denied. 

In support of the plea that citizenship privileges should ac- 
company naturalization, it may be pointed out that in Aus- 
tralia more than 1,200 out of the 2,000 resident East Indians 
enjoy the franchise, and that 500 Indians in New Zealand 
possess the same right. It may be added that the Hon. Mr. 
Sastri, a distinguished East Indian, has conceded the right 
of Canada to practise total exclusion. His request, therefore, 
that citizenship privileges be conferred through naturalization 
upon resident East Indians in Canada cannot be viewed as 
imperilling the quality of Canadian standards of civilization. 
The general views of Mr. Sastri on this matter appear to be 
concurred in by many enlightened members of the Japanese 
and Chinese races resident in British Columbia. 

Finally, it may be urged that the policy of denying voting 
rights permanently to a considerable section of the population 
of one province of the Dominion can scarcely be deemed to be 
to the ultimate advantage of even the white people themselves. 
A democratic country cannot well be stratified either socially 
or racially. 

THEODORE H. Boacs. 
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Wier has the Dominion to do with the great missionary 
of Africa? A brother of his, John by name, lived in 
Ontario. He made his home first in Lanark, where he fol- 
lowed the calling of a tailor for a time. The foundation of 
the home he occupied is still pointed out by the older residents 
of the village as a place of some interest. Like his father in 
Scotland he left the tailor’s board to enter upon the business 
of a merchant. His father did not aspire further than a ped- 
dler in tea, but John Livingstone went into more extensive 
trading in a general store. The building in which he and a 
partner carried on their trade still stands and is occupied, 
although somewhat dilapidated in appearance. 

In the early days the trek to the west did not have the 
prairie provinces as a destination; civilization was bounded 
by the borders of Ontario. John Livingstone determined to 
better himself by moving to the west and located in Listowel, 
when it was little other than a cross road. He continued as 
a store keeper there until he had to give up business alto- 
gether. ; 

The family name is not lost in that thriving town to-day. 
A son of John Livingstone continues to carry on business near 
the site which his father selected when he reached Listowel, 
and his son again is a doctor practising there; his name is 
David, so that Dr. David Livingstone is not forgotten. His 
office is in the same building as the store of his father, who is 
a chemist. Another member of the family is married to a 
banker in the town but, of course, does not preserve the name 
of Livingstone. She has done a good deal, however, to keep 
the association with the great Scotchman alive by taking care 
of memorials and mementoes which came to her father’s 
family while the missionary was in Africa. One of the few 
valuable relics of his life is a letter which he wrote to his 
nephew from the Shire falls; it was so much handled that it 
was in danger of falling to pieces, and so its owner had it 
photographed for the benefit of the interested. The original 
is only shown on very special occasions. Another item of his- 
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torical interest is in the same custody, the dictionary of the 
father of David Livingstone. The question has been raised as 
to whether there should be a final vowel to the name, but this 
dictionary settles it, if it is of any moment. Neil Livingstone 
put his name into his dictionary with no final vowel. 

If the great missionary had no actual personal connection 
with the Dominion of Canada, he has one which is mythical. 
If the stranger who visits the village of Lanark hears of John 
Livingstone there and shows any interest in him as related 
to David he will be told that David visited John on one occa- 
sion. The legend goes on to say that he was seen walking up 
and down the floor of his brother’s home, in deep meditation 
about his native converts in Africa, whom he had left at the 
coast, and whom he had promised to lead back to their home. 
There can be no manner of doubt about the truth of this visit 
when there is such evidence that David Livingstone was there 
and that he walked the floor so much and so often. The in- 
habitants will resent the suggestion that the account of this 
walking meditation is mythical as an attempt to steal away 
something precious from the records of the village, and even 
to throw some discredit on the honoured name of the Living- 
stones. We should be proud to be able to affirm that David 
Livingstone did visit our shores, and that he paced that 
Lanark floor thinking so deeply about his loved Africans, but 
unfortunately the story has no basis in fact. The days of his 
two visits to Britain were so fully occupied, and accounts of 
his journeys and occupations are so complete, that it is im- 
possible to squeeze into the calendar of them even time for a 
flying visit to his brother’s home. 

But we have a connection with Livingstone of quite an- 
other kind. It is not too much to say that we owe Livingstone 
to Canada. His father belonged to the Church of Scotland; 
his mother, previous to her marriage, belonged to the Original 
Secession Church. At the beginning of last century spiritual 
religion had reached a very low ebb in the Established church. 
Moderatism, as it was called, prevailed very generally in all 
the churches, a sort of cold Pharisaic indifference to the vitali- 
ties of faith which called forth the aggressive preaching that 
led to the Disruption. Neil Livingstone was a Moderate, but 
was interested in preaching wherever he might hear it. His 
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wife was a very pious woman; Neil had served his apprentice- 
ship with her father who was a strong supporter of his own 
church. 

A Canadian, Dr. Wilkes, known to many as one of the 
most diligent and effective leaders in all good works in and 
around the city of Montreal in later days, went over to Scot- 
land to occupy a pulpit in Edinburgh for a time, and get the 
benefit of the education that city offered. He was a minister 
of the Congregational churches, known in Scotland at that 
time as Haldanites. He went to preach at Hamilton, within a 
short distance of Blantyre, the Livingstone home. Neil Liv- 
ingstone determined to give this “Canadian” a hearing, and 
he so heard that his life was changed from that day. He 
identified himself with the Haldanites, often called Independ- 
ents, and he resolved to order his domestic affairs on the 
principles which they had adopted. 

This meant that he had to establish family worship, one 
of the most potent influences in the early days of the mission- 
ary. It also meant that he made a very rigorous selection of 
the literature which was permitted to his home. Fiction was 
debarred altogether. It was not true, according to those In- 
dependents, and therefore could not be read without moral 
injury. But he did provide a good selection of books on 
Travel, which were the raw material for the thinking of his 
boys about lands beyond the Clyde. Another thing which was 
peculiar to his religious friends at that time was their interest 
in what were called foreign missions. It is most unlikely that 
David Livingstone would have come into any contact with 
this subject had his father not come into association with the 
Independents. Not only was there a painful apathy to spirit- 
ual matters among the membership of the Church of Scotland 
of the time but there was actually hostility to the suggestion 
that they should send the gospel to heathen lands. It was 
through the periodicals which circulated in his church that 
he had his ideals formed and his ambitions roused. It is gen- 
erally known that he intended to go to China as a missionary 
and that it was owing to the influence of Dr. Robert Moffat 
that he went to Africa. Had he not intended to go to China 
he would not have been trained as a doctor. He knew that 
he added greatly to his chances of getting into that country 
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and giving its natives the benefits of the Christian gospel if 
he could treat their bodily ailments as an introduction to their 
spiritual diseases. He was led to think about China through 
reading a pamphlet written by a Mr. Gutzlaff, which was cir- 
culated in his church. 

Dr. Wilkes became the head of the Congregational College 
of Montreal and did much to advance good causes in Canada, 
but the seed he sowed in the heart of Neil Livingstone in 
Hamilton that day bore fruit more precious than anything 
else he did and gives us a living touch with one of the greatest 
missionaries the world has produced since the time of the 
apostles. 

G. WATT SMITH. 
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HE right of the British Dominions to determine whether 

they shall be parties to the Locarno Treaties has served 
to draw attention once more to the peculiar organization of 
the Empire. To the captious critic of British politics, the im- 
perial constitution appears to be the most ramshackle of 
political structures; it bears all the marks of faulty design and 
bad workmanship; it is indeed a strange combination of the 
apparently irreconcilable principles of imperial unity on the 
one hand, and colonial nationalism on the other. ‘The political 
. leaders of England! and the colonies alike have been practical 
politicians and not strict constitutionalists or political philo- 
sophers. Political opportunism has been the order of the 
day. There has been little conscious effort to forecast the 
future or map out the course of constitutional development 
throughout the Empire. On the contrary, statesmen and 
people alike have been content, for the most part, to deal with 
each concrete problem as it arose and to allow the future 
to take care of itself. Sufficient unto the day has been the evil 
thereof. 

The question of imperial defence furnishes one of the 
best illustrations of the happy-go-lucky character of British 
policy. On this most vital of all questions, one would natural- 
ly expect to find a definite imperial policy, or at least, a 
general understanding between the Mother Country and the 
colonies as to their respective rights and obligations in the 
matter of local and imperial defence. But such is not the case. 
It was assumed at first as a matter of course, that the British 
government would bear the full responsibility for imperial 
defence, inasmuch as it had exclusive control over foreign af- 
fairs. The Mother Country was also expected to provide ad- 
equate military forces to protect the colonies against serious 
internal disturbances and the local aggressions of their neigh- 
bors. Most of the American colonies likewise maintained a 


1Editorial caveat: The writer of this article uses ‘England’ and 
‘English’ frequently where ‘Britain’ and ‘British’ would be more correct. 
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well-organized militia for local defence purposes. Occasional- 
ly, colonial legislatures were pleased to place their forces at 
the disposition of the British government for service against 
their implacable enemies to the North, but they did so distinct- 
ly of their own free-will and not from any sense of legal or 
political obligations to participate in military expeditions out- 
side their own borders. There was never any thought, on 
their part, of joining in a European war or assisting in the 
defence of distinct overseas possessions of the Empire. Little 
attempt was made to lay down a test as to what constituted 
a local as distinguished from an imperial war, or to determine 
the relative military or financial liability of the respective 
governments for military expenditures in peace or in war. 

The navy, needless to say, was always looked upon by both 
English and colonial governments as solely and exclusively an 
English, or, more properly, an imperial institution, with which 
the colonies had nothing whatever to do. 

After the loss of the American colonies, the British treas- 
ury still continued to bear the chief burden of overseas defence, 
but with the grant of responsible government to some of the 
larger colonies, the British taxpayer began to demand relief 
from further expenditures for local defense purposes. In 
1861 the House of Commons served notice that the self-gov- 
erning colonies must assume the responsibility for their own 
internal security and in the course of the next few years 
practically all British troops were withdrawn from the auto- 
nomist colonies. Henceforth, the self-governing colonies were 
obliged to furnish the men and money necessary for the 
maintenance of order and the internal protection of their 
own territories. The problem of local defence was settled, 
therefore, upon strict constitutional principles. The grant 
of colonial self-government carried with it as a necessary corol- 
lary, a corresponding obligation on the part of the colonies 
to make adequate provision for their own local defnece. But 
the imperial responsibilities of the British government re- 
mained unchanged. The self-governing colonies still looked to 
the Mother Country for protection in case of foreign wars 
arising out of British or imperial complications. 

With the withdrawal o fthe British troops, the colonies were 
made to realize the weakness of their position. Every inter- 
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national complication in Europe threatened to involve them in 
foreign wars, in which they had no immediate interest and 
for which they were not prepared. The English government 
was apparently indifferent to their fate. Many of the political 
leaders of the day were open adherents of the anti-imperial 
tenets of the Manchester School. The Little Englanders look- 
ed forward to the day when the colonies would declare their 
independence and in some cases did not hesitate to intimate 
that the sooner the colonies cut the painter the better it would 
be for all parties concerned. The colonies could not help but 
feel somewhat nettled and aggrieved at this supercilious in- 
considerate attitude. To aggravate the situation still further, 
several of the colonial governments were engaged in warm 
controversies with Whitehall over various fiscal and constitu- 
tional questions. As a natural result, there was a general spirit 
of discontent throughout the colonies which found expression 
in various quarters in an agitation for independence. In Aus- 
tralia, the agitation took the form of a movement for the neu- 
trality of the colonies, but the movement soon died out with 
the threatening appearance of the French and German gov- 
ernments in the neighboring islands of the Pacific. The value 
of the protection of the British navy was now brought home 
to the colonies in a most effective manner, and they did not 
soon forget the lesson. 

After the collapse of the neutrality agitation, little was 
heard for several years of the question of colonial war policy. 
When the issue again emerged during the war in the Sudan 
it took on a somewhat different character. The colonies were 
little if at all affected by the frequent recurrence of native 
wars in outlying portions of the Empire. The majority of the 
colonists, it is safe to assert, were scarcely conscious that the 
colonies were technically in a state of war. As the wars were 
purely local in operation, the question of colonial neutrality 
could not well arise. The struggle was not brought home to 
the colonies in any way; their shores were safe from attack, 
their citizens were not called upon to sacrifice either life or 
property in a common cause. In short, they looked upon these 
wars as English wars for the attainment of English purposes. 
The colonies therefore did not feel under the slightest obliga- 
tion to share either the risk or the expense of these distant ex- 
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peditions. Non-participation was the accepted order of the 
day. 

The war in the Sudan raised the question of colonial par- 
ticipation in imperial wars in a concrete form. The expedition 
up the Nile would under ordinary circumstances, have been 
looked upon by the colonies as a typical native war, but for 
one important factor, namely, the personality of General 
Gordon and his so-called betrayal by the British government. 
He was indeed a romantic figure; a curious combination of 
the crusader and knight errant, and as gallant as he was ir- 
responsible. His hopeless isolation and heroic defence of 
his position against overwhelming odds appealed to the ima- 
gination and sympathy of the whole Empire. A wave of senti- 
mental imperialism swept over all the colonies. Individual 
offers of service came pouring in from all quarters, and pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon the local governments and 
legislatures to take action in the matter. There was a great 
outpouring of patriotic resolutions and demonstrations on the 
part of municipal bodies and private organizations. Several of 
the colonial governments expressed keen interest in the success 
of the expedition and offered to lend facilities for the recruit- 
ing of men and the furnishing of supplies. But only one gov- 
ernment took steps to convert its expression of goodwill into 
practical military assistance. 

In New South Wales the announcement of the death of 
General Gordon quickly brought matters to a head. In a 
letter to one of the Sydney papers, Sir Edward Strickland pro- 
posed that the government should dispatch a contingent to 
Kgypt. The idea was quickly seized upon by W. B. Dalley, 
Attorney General and Acting Premier during the absence of 
the Colonial Secretary; and that same day the Ministry sent a 
telegram to the British government offering to fit out two 
batteries of artillery and a battalion of infantry for service 
in the Sudan. The announcement of the offer was enthusi- 
astically received by the general public. The dispatch of a 
contingent, it was felt, would not only attest the loyalty of the 
colony and the courage of its soldiery, but would also furnish 
to the world the most convincing evidence of the strength and 
unity of the Empire. There was little question at first as to 
the cost and wisdom of the proceeding or the constitutional 
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significances of the undertaking. All other considerations 
were forgotten in the grand outburst of patriotic feeling. A 
few days later the English government cabled its acceptance of 
the offer with “much satisfaction.” Lord Rosebery wired his 
congratulations to Mr. Dalley and the British public joined 
in expressions of the heartiest appreciation of the “splendid 
offer’ of New South Wales. 
A mere handful of citizens were bold enough at first to 
stand up against the rising tide of war feeling. The outstand- 
ing figure in opposition to the war was Henry Parkes, former 
colonial secretary and leader of the Liberal party. For the 
time being, he had withdrawn from parliamentary life, but he 
still kept up a keen interest in political affairs and was only 
awaiting a favorable opportunity to re-enter the political arena. 
The war provided him with an issue, and he accordingly at- 
tacked the policy of the government most vigorously on both 
economic and constitutional grounds. In an open letter to the 
Sydney Morning Herald, he denied ‘“the existence of any 
national crisis calling for the interference of a colony of 900,000 
souls in the military movement of the Empire.” The war was 
a war of aggression against barbarous tribes who ‘were fight- 
ing for their own soul.” He ridiculed the offer of colonial aid. 
“England had set her hand to this sad task and if she could 
not accomplish it without our aid, she certainly could never 
succeed with our aid.” 
“There could be” he continued, “no greater folly than to foster a 
spurious spirit of military ardor in a country like our where every 
man is wanted to take his part in some form or other in colonizing 
the world.” 

In conclusion, he declared his deep attachment ‘‘to the throne 


and institutions of England.” But loyalty, in his judgment, 
commenced at home. 
“If a time should unhappily come when England shall be engaged 
in a great conflict with a great power, even then ... our first duty 
will be to hold inviolate the part of the Empire where our lot is 
cast; and this sacred trust secured, to give life and fortune freely, 
if we have them to spare, beyond our shores.” 


In subsequent addresses and communications to the press, 
he took the government severely to task for its unconstitutional 
action in raising a contingent without the consent of parlia- 
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ment and in sending it overseas. The military forces of the 
colony, he maintained, were intended for local purposes only 
and could not be used for service outside of the colony. Even 
more serious than the constitutional objection was the in- 
troduction of a chauvinistic spirit into the country. He did 
not want the colony to build up its reputation on a military 
basis but rather to win distinction “by the splendor of its 
resources, by the soundness of its commercial policy, by its 
efforts at planting a free people within the land and by its 
sober spirit in avoiding any meretricious military display.” 
He desired the colony to be known as “a community 
of solid, sensible British people where the people of three 
nations may mix as British Australasians and where their 
object will be the industrial progress of the country. 

These objections were undoubtedly deserving of serious 
consideration, but the people were swept off their feet by the 
martial enthusiasm of the moment and refused to listen to 
argument or reason. A special session of the legislature was 
called to ratify the action of the ministry and to make the 
necessary provision for the raising, discipline and maintenance 
of the force. Fortunately for the colony, the fighting was 
practically over before the contingent reached its destination 
so that the colony was spared the serious loss of life and the 
heavy burden of expenditure which Mr. Parkes had prophesied 
and which a prolonged campaign would have entailed. As it 
was, the dispatch of the contingent turned out to be an ex- 
cellent piece of advertising for the colony. 

Mr. Parkes did not give up the fight so long as there was 
a chance of keeping the issue before the public. The fact that 
he stood practically alone among the political leaders of the 
colony in condemning the government’s war policy, did not 
daunt him in the least. A lucky vacancy in the constituency of 
Argyle afforded him an excellent opportunity of challenging 
the whole policy of the government. He accordingly presented 
himself as a candidate and proceeded to fight his election prim- 
arily on the war issue. Although the Government put up an 
able and popular candidate in the field Mr. Parkes succeeded 
in winning out by a small majority, notwithstanding the vig- 
orous and somewhat hectic patriotic campaign which was 
waged against him. 
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It is difficult to determine how large a part, {f any, the 
war played in this result. There were undoubtedly many citiz- 
ens who questioned the wisdom or expediency of the expedi- 
tion although they did not venture openly to oppose it. Since 
the government had made an offer and it had been accepted, 
they felt that it was the duty of all loyal citizens to see the 
matter through and make the expedition a success. They 
were not adverse, however, to punishing the government for 
its precipitous action in committing the colony on such an 
important matter before the people had had an opportunity of 
passing an independent judgment upon the question. 

The war did not last long enough to permit the question 
of colonial participation to become a vital issue in state politics. 
With the close of the war the question was dropped by common 
consent. The fact that Mr. Parkes did not attempt to make 
further capital out of the issue on his return to parliament 
goes to prove that the question had only an ephemeral interest 
in the minds of the general public. In truth the dispatch of 
the contingent was the product of a generous impulse of the 
moment, a spontaneous expression of patriotic feeling; it was 
not intended to serve as a precedent nor did it possess any 
special constitutional value. The thought did not occur to 
the colonists that they were assuming any new imperial re- 
sponsibilities or that their political relations to the Mother 
Country were affected in any way. But the action of the New 
South Wales government was none the less of considerable 
political significance. It represented an unconscious rejection 
of the provincial tenets of the Manchester School, and the 
emergence of a new national spirit with which was commingled 
a growing sense of imperial kinship and desire for cooperation. 

New South Wales, it must be admitted, was not essentially 
different in spirit from the other colonies. She was no more 
patriotic, militaristic or imperialistic in sentiment. She was 
simply fortunate enough to have a patriot who was endowed 
in an unusual degree with the generous sympathies and vivid 
imagination of his race. With him impulse and action were 
not far removed; he felt the need and acted quickly, while 
the more cautious leaders of the sister colonies were consider- 
ing how best they could express their sympathies in the em- 
ergency. As it was, Mr. Dalley suddenly emerged as an out- 
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standing figure in the Australian world and thanks to his 
brilliant inspiration, the Mother Colony carried off the credit 
for preeminent loyalty in the eyes of the English public. 
The action of the government of New South Wales afforded 
a striking illustration of the remarkable change which was 
taking place in imperial thought and sentiment during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. The era of imperial 
indifference was rapidly drawing to a close both in England and 
the colonies. The direction of imperial affairs was fast pass- 
ing out of the hands of the Little Englanders into the hands 
of the modern school of liberal imperialists. Many factors, 
both economic and political, contributed to this result. In 
England, the economic dogmas of Cobden no longer passed 
unquestioned. Thanks to the industrial revolution, English 
manufacturers had enjoyed a practical monopoly of the world’s 
market for almost half a century, but this ascendency was now 
seriously threatened by the rapid growth of powerful com- 
peting industries in Europe and America under the stimulus 
of high protective tariffs. With the gradual exclusion of 
English trade from foreign markets, the colonies began to 
take on an additional value in the eyes of the British public. 
By reason of their vast natural resources and their rapid de- 
velopment in wealth and population, they opened up a most 
promising field for the future expansion of commerce. The 
Colonies had ceased to be a financial burden to the Mother- 
land and had turned out to be a most profitable investment. 
In short, the policy of imperialism seemed to hold up the pro- 
mise of larger returns than the old principle of laissez faire. 
At the same time several of the leading European states, 
particularly France and Germany, had begun a wild scramble 
to appropriate the unclaimed portions of the earth. The Brit- 
ish public were much disturbed by this outbreak of foreign 
imperialism which brought their two chief rivals into close 
contact with their own colonial possessions and, which, more- 
over, threatened to restrict still further the few remaining 
open markets for British trade. The doctrines of the Man- 
chester School were not designed to meet this new situation. 
The British government, accordingly, resolved to join in the 
Jand-grabbing game with the result that it succeeded in carry- 


ing off many of the richest portions of Africa and Oceania 
£ 
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as its share of the spoils. The Little Englanders were sorely 
discomfited and not a little discredited by the untoward turn of 
affairs. Within a short period of twenty years, a new colonial 
empire was created even vaster than had been. The pride 
of empire had come back again; the nation was again glorying 
in its strength. In response to the new imperial spirit, various 
patriotic organizations sprang up in England and throughout 
the colonies, with the object of promoting a closer connection 
between the colonies and the Motherland. At an opportune 
moment, Joseph Chamberlain succeeded to the colonial 
secretaryship. The new Secretary of State for the Colonies 
was quick to perceive the economic and political value of the 
colonies and the important part which they would play in 
the development of the wealth and prestige of the empire. 
He constituted himself the special champion of colonial 
interests and taught the English nation to think imperially. 
The colonies were soon made to feel that the Mother Country 
was no longer indifferent to their interests but that on the 
contrary, they could count upon the sympathy and whole- 
hearted support of the British government in difficulties with 
all foreign nations save possibly the United States. 

On the side of the colonies, there was an equally marked 
change in public sentiment. The former feeling of resentment 
gradually gave way to a sense of appreciation of the more 
liberal attitude of the British government and people, as 
evidenced in the concession of important fiscal and diplomatic 
rights to the colonies even in the face of conflicting English 
interests. A critical stage of English colonial history was 
passed safely. The rising spirit of colonial nationalism was 
diverted from the goal of independence to the ideal of an equal 
coordinate national status within the Empire. With the growth 
of national selfconsciousness, many of the colonists began to 
feel that the time had come for the colonial governments to 
assume some of the responsibilities as well as rights of nation- 
hood in respect to outside states. ‘‘There was,” said the 
Sydney Daily Mail, a leading Liberal organ, “‘not only inconsist- 
ency, but meanness in the conduct of those who complained 
of England relaxing her imperial policy and not showing 
a due interest in... her dependencies and then claim that 
these dependencies should be exempt from bearing any share 
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in imperial action . . . because as imperial action it would be 
beyond their control.” The sincerity of this feeling was soon 
to be put to the test by the outbreak of the South African 
war. | 

The Australian colonies had been closely following the 
long drawn out diplomatic struggle in South Africa. It was 
of the greatest importance to them both from a military and 
commercial standpoint that the Cape route should be kept 
open and South Africa remain in British hands. Scarcely less 
significant were the close personal relations which bound to- 
gether many of the colonists on either side of the Indian 
Ocean. Thousands of Australians had migrated to the Trans- 
vaal at the time of the gold rush. Some of them had taken 
a leading part in the Uitlander agitation and their fellow 
countrymen at home could not well be indifferent to their fate. 
As the crisis drew near public meetings were held in all parts 
of the country to express sympathy with the Uitlanders and 
pledge support to the British government. But expressions 
of sympathy did not go far enough to please many of the 
loyalists. The demands soon went up for the dispatch of an 
Australian contingent to join the imperial forces in the event 
of war. 

The government of Queensland took the lead. On July 11, 
1899, it wired to the British government the first offer of a 
colonial contingent. Victoria and New South Wales were not 
far behind in offers of military assistance. A conference of 
military commanders was held in September at Melbourne to 
formulate a plan for the dispatch of a joint Australian force, 
but the scheme miscarried owing to the opposition of the 
British authorities. The colonies, however, were not deterred 
by this exhibition of War Office incompetency. The several 
governments at once proceeded with the recruiting of local 
contingents according to British specifications. The response 
on the part of the public exceeded expectations. The full quota 
of men and equipment was quickly provided in all the colonies. 

While public sentiment was strongly imperialistic, it was 
far from unanimous. The bitter political controversies of the 
Mother Country over the war were reechoed in the Australian 
colonies. A pro-Boer group appeared and succeeded in attract- 
ing a considerable following. Its members were recruited 
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largely from the ranks of the pacifists, Irish nationalists, 
radical doctrinaires and the left wing of the working class. 
The Labour party was divided. 

The parliaments of the several colonies reflected this 
marked division of sentiment. The war over-shadowed all other 
issues. For the time being the old party lines broke down. 
Members of parliament could no longer be classified as Liberal, 
Conservative or Labor, but were now found ranged in the 
opposing camps of supporters or opponents of war. The 
upper chambers, as was to be expected, by reason of their 
more plutocratic personnel, were almost unanimously in favor 
of the colonial participation, but in the lower chambers in all 
the colonies there were defiant minorities who refused to hold 
their peace or bow the knee to the false gods of war. 

In New South Wales, opposition to the dispatch of a con- 
tingent was perhaps more vigorous than in any sister colonies. 
The debate in the legislative assembly brought out clearly 
a marked divergence of opinion among the members both as 
to the origin and justification of the war and the policy of 
colonial participation. Both the nationalist and imperialist 
schools of thought were ably represented on the floor of the 
House. To the former the war presented itself as a question 
of political morality upon which the colonies should pass an 
independent judgment; to the latter as a question of patriotic 
feeling and legal obligation. The two points of view were as 
far apart as the poles and the representatives of the respective 
schools had great difficulty in appreciating each other’s 
position. 

Mr. M. W. Hughes, one of the outstanding leaders of 
the Labor party, led the attack on the government’s policy 
with a fiery enthusiasm second only to that of his fellow Welsh- 
man, Lloyd George. 


“T say that our duty is perfectly clear: so long as we are prepared 
to accept the protection of Great Britain we must be ready to lend 
her a hand in the hour of need; but it does not follow when by 
the machinations of a band of buccaneers, she has been landed in 
a difficulty with the Boers of South Africa or with any other 
people that we should be led by the nose also.” 


Most of the speeches of the anti-war group, it must be 
admitted, were made up mainly of fiery denunciations of an 
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alleged unholy conspiracy between the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and the Rand Magnates for the acquisition of the 
wealth and Territory of the South African Republic. The story 
of Naboth’s vineyard was told and retold with unctuous in- 
dignation. Fortunately, however, some of the opposition 
members were not content to rest their appeal on rhetoric. 
alone. Mr. Ashton came to the support of the non-intervention 
cause with a carefully-reasoned constitutional argument. He 
took the position that no general rule could be laid down as 
to participation or non-participation in imperia) wars but that 
each case must be determined on its own merits according to a 
two-fold standard, namely, the military danger of the Empire 
and the moral character of the war. His attitude upon this 
question was influenced to a large extent, as he confessed, 
by the example of the late Sir Henry Parkes. 
“It has been contended throughout this debate and outside that 
because the Mother Country is engaged in war we are bound not 
to question the merits of the war but to send aid as an affirmation 
of the loyalty and unity of the Empire. Now that doctrine carries 
with it compulsion. It is not the duty of the colony to send troops 
to participate in any war in which the Mother Country likes to 
engage. That is a matter within the discretion of the colony.” 


The imperialist point of view, however, was much more 
strongly represented throughout the debate. Almost all the 
leading men of the colony supported the policy of participa- 
tion. Prominent among the number was Mr. Barton, the 
foremost champion of Australian federalism. He defended 
the policy of the government on the double ground that the 
war was a defensive war and that it was the patriotic duty 
of every citizen to stand by his country in time of danger. 


“In considering the question of the Transvaal, we have arrived at 
a point when the British territory has been invaded. When the 
Empire is at war in consequence of no act of war of her own but 
in consequence of an act of war on the part of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. .. We are part of that Empire. We all re- 
member, and I think we are accustomed to remember with respect, 
the utterance of a great American who, when the United States 
were in a similar position, declared that his motto was ‘the Union, 
right or wrong’; and for my part, as long as we are part of that 
Empire, when our Empire is at war with any other power what- 
ever, it becomes our turn to declare the motto, ‘the Empire right or 
wrong’.” 
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But not all the supporters of the government were pre- 
pared to accept Mr. Barton’s judgement upon the defensive 
character of the war though they agreed with his conclusion. 
More than one member expressed grave doubt both as to the 
motives of the Colonial Office and the moral justification of the 
war, but since war had been declared they felt that the time 
for argument had passed; the die had been cast; the fate of 
the colonies was bound up inseparably with that of the Empire; 
the colonies had no other choice than to join forces with the 
Motherland in waging the war to a successful conclusion. Mr. 
Quinn, one of the representatives for Sydney, gave forceful 
expression to this point of view. ‘ 


“Having voiced my regret that the war has been declared and my 
conviction that it might have been avoided, I cannot see how it is 
possible for any man who is a citizen of the Empire to refuse to 
take part in the responsibilities of the Empire. So long as we 
remain an integral part of the British Empire, we must share its 
perils as well as its successes, its glory as well as its shame.” 


This fatalistic philosophy, needless to say, did not com- 
mend itself to the opponents of the war. A declaration of 
war, they replied, might create new obligations but it could 
not change the moral quality of the declaration itself. It could 
not make right that which was wrong before. Neither could 
the colonies throw off their responsibility by hiding behind the 
decision of the British government. The colonies either were 
or were not freewill agents. Freedom and morality were in- 
separable terms. The colonies could only get rid of their 
responsibilities by the surrender of their political autonomy. 

The majority of members, however, were either firmly 
convinced of the justice of the British cause, or felt that the 
British government was entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 
There were undoubtedly suspicious circumstances in the in- 
timate relations of certain high placed British Officials to the 
Rand magnates and the Uitlanders’ agitation, but over against 
this suspicion was admittedly the arbitrary policy of the Boer 
Republic towards British subjects in the Transvaal. The Boer 
invasion of the Cape and the attempted annexation of British 
colonial territory were sufficient to turn the scale in favor 
of intervention in the minds of most doubtful members. All 
the sympathies of the country were enlisted in behalf of the 
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two sister colonies who were fighting in defence of hearth 
and home. To the appeal of their fellow colonists the legisla- 
ture responded by an overwhelming majority. 

The Debates in the sister legislatures covered much the same 
ground as in New South Wales. 

More interesting from the standpoint of the conflicting 
ideals of the nationalist and imperialist schools of thought 
was the sharp passage of arms between Mr. Carpenter and 
some members of the Queensland government over the question 
of the legal liability of the colonies. In the course of his re- 
marks Mr. Carpenter declarded that 


“he did not want the people to get hold of the idea that because 
England was at war Australia must be at war.” (Attorney-Gen- 
eral: “You cannot get away from it!”) That interjection showed 
how far the Premier had gone into imperialism. Did he mean to 
say that when England was at war Australia was at war?” 
(Attorney-General: “Undoubtedly.”) A few years ago the tie 
which bound the Colonies to the Mother Country was a very slen- 
der one. In fact, there was a good deal of talk of cutting the 
painter. To-day they found the Premier saying that the quarrels 
of England were the quarrels of Australia. (The Treasurer: “Is 
it possible for it to be otherwise?) “Nonsense!” Quite a reaction 
had set in, but he did not want to make this country liable for 
every petty quarrel that statesmen in England or those who work 
them got themselves into.” 


The divergent constitutional views of the respective 
parties merely reflected the hopeless conflict in their political 
and ethical concepts as to the justice and expediency of the 
war. In truth the Government and opposition were speaking in 
different terms, the one of law, the other of politics. In the 
existing concrete case it was found to be difficult if not impos- 
sible to reconcile the legal principle of imperial unity with 
the political convention of colonial autonomy. 

The Australian press voiced the overwhelming sentiment 
of the public in favor of military intervention. The leading 
Liberal papers vied with their Conservative rivals in upholding 
the cause of the Motherland and in supporting the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

The anti-militarists, however, were fortunate in enlisting 
the support of the Sydney Bulletin, the most radical and 
nationalistic of the Australian papers and perhaps the most 
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popular, if not influential with the man in the street. It con- 
stituted itself the special champion of pro-Boers. Throughout 
its columns it kept up a bitter running attack upon the Rand 
magnates whom it dubbed the “Jewhannesburgers” and their 
fellow conspirators Joseph Chamberlain and the British High 
Commissioner. Nor was it any more considerate of the Aus- 
tralian volunteers and of the popular jingo spirit which per- 
vaded the colonies. In a striking cartoon entitled “Drunk,” 
it depicted Australia as an intoxicated young man reeling 
around the Sydney docks brandishing an empty bottle labeled 
“military spirit” by way of a salute to departing troopship. 
The war frenzy in its judgment, was a form of mental aber- 
ration. It condemned not only colonial intervention in the 
present instance but participation in all imperial wars, whether 
just or unjust. It carried its objection to British imperialism 
to the extent of an open profession of Republic principles. 
The South African war strengthened its desire to get rid 
of the British connection with all its dangerous entanglements. 
Australia should be free to pursue her own foreign and military 
policies with a view to the promotion of Australian interests. 
Least of all should the colonies have anything to do with the 
military adventures of the Mother Country or its imperialist 
program. Australia should retain sole and exclusive control 
over her naval and military forces and should restrict their 
use to local defence purposes. The Bulletin, however, did not 
permit its nationalist sympathies to run away with its judg- 
ment on foreign affairs. It realized the weakness of the Aus- 
tralian colonies and their need for a close working relation 
with the Mother Country in view of foreign complications and 
dangers in the Pacific. It was aggressively nationalist in its 
program but not anti-British; on the contrary, it believed 
that the interests of Australia would be best promoted by a 
free Anglo-Australian alliance. In short, it desired to sub- 
stitute an international co-partnership for the existing status 
of colonial subordination. 


(To be continued) 
C. D. ALLIN. 


University of Minnesota. 
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Agricultural Cooperation in Western Canada, by W. A. Mac- 
kintosh, M.A., Ph.D.. (Queen’s Univ. Texts). 


As may be surmised, this monograph deals mostly with 
the cooperative marketing of grain by the farmers of the three 
prairie provinces. As Mr. Mackintosh points out, the wheat 
growing of these provinces is another case of a tendency visi- 
ble in the rural economy of N. America, i.e. the cultivation of 
a staple over a definite area for export to a distant market. 
Certain advantages of climate and greater advantages of soil 
attract the farmer; but in order to bring together all the con- 
ditions of success there must be means of transport over the 
great intervening distances and an organization of the trade. 
At the end of the day it may be doubtful whether there will 
be enough return to reward all three agents involved in this 
series of operations. 

Mr. Mackintosh’s work is to tell the story of the farmers’ 
efforts to make sure that they do not come off too badly in the 
distribution. 

“There have been roughly three steps in the linking of the 
prairie and Europe. The first was the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway.... With the construction of that 
railway in the 80’s the entry of Manitoba wheat into the Liver- 
pool market was possible, if not always profitable. The second 
step consisted in legislative and administrative reforms in the 
regulation of the grain trade by a long series of Grain and 
Inspection Acts. The third step was taken when attention 
was turned to cooperation agencies in the marketing of grain.” 

The C.P.R. came first then. But as the construction of 
the railway “was an audacious if not foolhardy attempt to 
bridge the vacant and trafficless area between British Columbia 
in the west and “Canada” in the east, the company had no 
money left to build elevators when the grain traffic began to 
flow. Hence the elevator companies had to be enticed into the 
business by the promise of something like a guarantee that 
the farmers would have to use their elevators. The farmers 
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thus became in mediaeval language ‘“thirled” to the elevator 
companies. The farmers then sought by political action to get 
fair play from the companies as middlemen and also to force 
the railways to give them facilities for direct transport. These 
were held to be attained by the Manitoba Grain Act, 1900. Mr. 
Mackintosh observes that this was the first lesson which the 
farmers had in the benefits of associated action. 

Shortly after this began the first essays in cooperative 
marketing. A Northwestern Grain Growers’ Association was 
founded for this purpose. It became a member of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange. Before long, however, there was trouble 
between the Exchange and the Association. The Exchange 
objected to statements made by the Association as to the ordi- 
nary methods of selling, and to a proposal of the Association 
to pay patronage dividends. The Exchange expelled the As- 
sociation and the quarrel between the two led to litigation and 
an enquiry by a Government Commission. The Manitoba Gov- 
ernment passed an act modifying the charter of the Exchange, 
which then dissolved. Mr. Mackintosh thinks the act of the 
Manitoba Government on the whole unwarranted as the Court 
and Commission had not found much wrong with the proceed- 
ings of the Exchange. 

The next move of the farmers was to agitate for the use 
of publicly owned elevators, local and terminal. The govern- 
ments of the three prairie provinces conferred on the subject 
but came to no definite agreement. Manitoba then went its 
own way and passd an act in 1910 authorizing them to own 
and operate elevators. “The result of this experiment,” says 
Mr. Mackintosh, ‘‘may briefly be described as disastrous.” He 
mentions as among the causes of the failure the high prices 
fixed by the Government to the line companies for the elevat- 
ors, the fact that the elevators were only used for storage, 
which placed their owners at a disadvantage with private com- 
panies who were also dealing in grain, and the failure of the 
farmers to use the public elevators. 

This unfortunate experience threw the farmers back on 
the alternative of acquiring and working elevators by co-opera- 
tive enterprise. This has been done successfully by the two far- 
mers’ co-operative elevator companies, which operate a great 
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part of Canadian wheat sales, and have even gone into the ex- 
port business. The Saskatchewan company has, Mr. Mac- 
kintosh says, felt strong enough to stand by itself, but the 
Alberta Company and the Grain Growers’ Company amal- 
gamated. He rounds off his narrative of the history of co- 
operative enterprise among the farmers of the prairie prov- 
inces with a chapter on the cooperative marketing of live-stock, 
wool and dairy produce, as well as the cooperative purchase of 
requisites. 

Mr. Mackintosh makes an interesting comment on a cer- 
tain difference between the conditions of marketing grain and 
live-stock. The position of Winnipeg “has made it predomi- 
nant as a primary grain market, “but it carries with it serious 
disadvantages for live-stock marketing. The same factors 
which have caused the shifting of the live-stock market from 
Chicago to Omaha and St. Louis—near the stock raising areas 
—have operated in Western Canada. Very important has 
been the fact that a flourishing live-stock industry requires a 
ready supply of stockers and feeders, while the grain market 
is for the farmer a selling market solely, the live-stock market 

is both for sale and purchase.”’ 
| Looking back on his narrative Mr. Mackintosh sums up 
thus: “The history recounted may be summarized as that of 
a series of attempts to bring producers of grain into effective 
and intelligent relationship to a marketing system, which be- 
cause of the scattered distribution of producers, the 
elaborate organization of primary and secondary mar- 
kets, the difficulty of transportation and the com- 
plicated interrelation of primary and ultimate markets, 
was peculiarly difficult to maintain. Because western agri- 
culture has been in the past primarily a one crop system inter- 
est was concentrated upon the marketing of grain. Progress 
therefore from the demand for legislation to the will to co- 
operate, from government ownership to cooperative organiza- 
tion, was fairly rapid. The experience gained with the grain 
trade was applied in the solution of other marketing and pur- 
chasing problems. These other problems emerged from the 
background as the more pressing difficulties in the marketing 
of grain were solved, and as the agricultural systems of the 
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west gradually moved from the one crop system of the frontier 
towards the adoption of mixed farming in which dairy pro- 
duce, wool and live-stock became of importance.” 

As regards results, Mr. Mackintosh finds that the coop- 
erative grain companies have acquired financial strength, in- 
fluenced prices and services, and educated the farmer in the 
ways and conditions of the grain markets. “More than one- 
quarter of the grain growers of western Canada are members 
of one or other of the cooperative grain companies. As such 
they are engaged in enterprises at every stage of grain market- 
ing. Through their offices shareholders are instructed as to 
the reasons for various trade practices, and, further, it is easy 
to discover what those practices are. Demands for reform are 
no longer based upon mere suspicion, and while marked di- 
vergences of opinion occur, yet they are more frequently based 
intelligently upon a well perceived divergence of interest than 
upon mere general distrust of the grain dealer. 

Mr. Mackintosh discusses at some length the charges 
which have been made against the companies of not being truly 
truly cooperative as e.g. on the ground that they are not differ- 
ent from other private companies, that they follow the same 
practices, that they are members of the Grain Exchange, and 
make use of the speculative market. He prefers to concentrate 
on their failure to pay patronage dividends, as if he took this 
as a serious departure from cooperative practice. Is it not 
rather the case that the cooperative consumers’ societies in the 
old countries do this because it suits them to sell their goods 
to their members at general prices and give them the cash 
benefits in the form of dividends? This practice has come to 
be associated in the minds of cooperators with a method of 
saving, and the dividends are ear-marked for such purposes 
as paying rent. The whole thing, however, is largely a ques- 
tion of method—and this is very much the conclusion which 
Mr. Mackintosh seems to come to. It is perhaps a pity that 
the Canadian Cooperative Grain Growers and the British Co- 
operative Wholesale Associations are both coming into the 
grain market like any other buyers and sellers, and it seems 
not unfair to suggest that both would show more of the co- 
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operative spirit if they could have fairly long term contracts 
among themselves. 

Mr. Mackintosh makes some general observations on ag- 
ricultural cooperation and insists that for agriculturalists, 
placed as are those of the prairie farming, cooperative mar- 
keting is the main thing. “Agricultural cooperation in selling 
and to a minor degree in purchasing, is a means by which 
integration becomes possible and profitable. The position is 
not the same in Denmark as in Canada, where the unit of pro- 
duction is greater.’ Here the stimulating motive to co-operative 
selling has been the economic advantage of a close and direct 
relationship to markets.” 

The book is well documented and the author has les 
opportunities of discussing the events which he narrates with 
those who were directly concerned in them. It seems to us to 
be of the right compass, and one could hardly wish for a more 
satisfying treatment of the subject with which it deals. Modern 
economics tends to be descriptive and analytical, and in both 
Mr. Mackintosh easily holds his own. 

H. M. C. 
* * * * * * *K 


The Post-Mortem of Anatole France. 


There has been considerable talk of Brousson’s Anatole 
France Himself which purports to be a Boswellian record by 
France’s private secretary.* What it amounts to is a collection 
of unprinted pages of the dead writer put into the mouth of a 
pseudo M. Bergeret. It is regrettable that distinguished 
authors having attained wealth become celebrities, as if they 
were artists of the screen, and seem to live in an atmosphere 
of bric-a-brac, to act, as M. Brousson says, as at the lever at 
Versailles, when with pomp and circumstance the king rose 
from his royal bed. All this must be bad for their soul—the 
literary soul. One had an example of it the other day in the 
rather vulgar row between Wells and the American. In fact 
the whole effect of this book, Anatole France posing in com- 
pany, posing before Madame, posing before a dealer, recalls 
vividly similar pictures which G. B. Shaw has given of himself 


*Published in Canada by Nelson & Co. 
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(see, for example, La Nouvelle revue francaise for last 
August). One begins to understand why literature is less 
flourishing in America. Here the type of men like Wells, 
Shaw, France are greater realists; they proceed directly to 
the writing of advertisements, not of themselves but of popu- 
lar commercial wares. 


There is something to be said after all for the old days 
when literature as a profession was just beginning,when John- 
son and Goldsmith walked the streets and vowed to starve 
rather than truckle, when a Dryden or a Voltaire were apt to 
be caned, and a marquis told Voiture it was not for his beaux 
yeux that he was admitted to the presence of the Qualité. Simi- 
larly our modern Quality, members of hereditary, political or 
ecclesiastical families, titled brewers of some generations may 
behind their backs be saying Ces messieurs ne sont pas de notre 
monde. One would like to think that Mr. Hardy lives and lived 
outside these coteries, that the little Jude who caught his dis- 
tant vision of the spires of Oxford nursed ever the ‘inviolable 
shade’ of a life seemly and modestly lived. 


As for Anatole France, it is quite possible his reputation is 
much overdone. His confession of being a dilettante is not 
necessary. It is self-evident. No one of his books has any 
claim to be a masterpiece for its matter. There remains the 
question of form, of style, by which he stands or falls. It 
may be said that surely the irony will hold good even apart 
from the form with which it is so intimately connected. But 
has not Shaw picked up the same irony in quite a short time? 
Is it not the normal weapon of the superior person? There 
seem to be legends of Jowett which connect him with the same 
faculty. Some ass of a critic or journalist dubbed Anatole 
France a Benedictine, because where members of that ven- 
erable body were wont to use in pure innocence a phrase such 
as “Then the devil entered into the heart of” ... Anatole 
France uses the expression in mockery. 

M. Brousson sets out to explain the secret of France’s 
style. He says it is done in the proof-reading, of which seven 
or eight editions are necessary. One has realized all along 
that one principle of France’ style is the excision of the re- 
dundant, especially of adverbs. Free use is also made of the 
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vocative, a thing which is imputed to the Romantics as a fault. 
But if all this is done in proof reading it ceases to be natural, 
and what becomes of Paseal‘s canon? Quand on voit le style 
naturel, on est tout étonné et ravt. On croyait voir un auteur, 
On trouve un homme. It is very much a question whether 
Anatole France, vaunted exponent of the classical style though 
he be, ever wrote as pure a passage as this of the little sem- 
stress of yesterday whose one “Reader” was Fenelon’s Télé- 
maque : 

Je sentais en moi comme une grande tristesse; et quand, 
a la nuit tombante, la voiture nous ramena a la ferme, 7’ éprou- 
vai un vrai soulagement a@ me retrouver dans le silence et 
Vodeur des prés. 

There is artlessness, a little rustic even, but what ex- 
quisite rhythm, what economy of sentiment and effect! 

There is perhaps in all this some want o frecognition of 
France’s gifts. He admitted his want of imagination and his 
dilettante bent. He seemed to have some pride in his style, and 
the method of proofs is put forward half whimsically. His 
philosophy is not to be taken too seriously. As paganism 
returns to the world, he is an apostle of a smiling cynical epi- 
cureanism. On the creative side he has this. He is able to 
convey atmosphere admirably, to give an illusion of reality. 
His scenes live. His figures talk, but they do not move. Hence 
his contes are apt to have a verbal point, some ironic touch, 
such as the famous sketch of Pilate. 

And the reason of it all? Our psychologists will tell us 
what symbolism there is in this, “I was weary and sad, tor- 
tured by an anguish I could not define... I dozed for a mo- 
ment ...and when after a short time I opened my eyes, I saw 
clearly at the back of the room, on the white-washed wall, a 
motionless shadow, the shadow of a young girl. Her profile 
was so sweet, so pure and so charming that I felt, when I saw 
it, my weariness and distress melt into a feeling of delight 
and admiration.” 

And then you have the ambiguous presence of “Madame” 
in M. Brousson’s volume! 

W. M. C. 
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H. L. Mencken in his Foreword to Carroll Frey’s “Biblio- 
graphy of the Writings of H. L. Mencken” expresses the view 
that “an air of finality always hangs about a bibliography”. 

Happily in the case of Arthur Machen this finality has 
been postponed. In 1923, Henry Danielson published his 
“Arthur Machen: A Bibliography’ with notes biographical 
and critical by Machen himself and an appreciative introduc- 
tion by Henry Savage. This little book is as delightful a 
volume, for the bookishly inclined, as could be wished for, and 
to the Machen collector a veritable treasure-house. 

The last book of Machen’s described in Danielson is “Far 
Off Things” published by Martin Secker, London, 1922. It 
had previously appeared serially in The Evening News, 1915. 

Machen has shared with other great masters of English 
prose the lot of remaining unrecognized and unappreciated 
over a long period. He was comparatively unknown from the 
publication of his first book in 1884 (The Anatomy of Tobacco) 
until 1915. In that year his short story “The Bowmen” was 
published in The Evening News of September 29th. 

In the introduction to the first edition of “The Bowmen”’ 
in book form, the author gives an interesting account of the 
unexpected reception accorded to his tale. Briefly the story 
centers about the appearance of St. George and his bowmen 
at the Retreat from Mons and of their timely aid against the 
Germans. This story was frequently reprinted and was taken 
rather seriously as one having some basis in fact despite the 
author’s statements that it was pure ficticn based upon neither 
fact nor rumour. 

The attention thus focused upon Arthur Machen has 
slowly but steadily increased. To-day he is recognized 
by a discriminating minority as one of the more important 
writers of the 19/20th century. At least three of his books 
must be numbered with the classics of English literature. 

One of the first in America to appreciate Machen was Mr. 
Vincent Starrett of Chicago, who gathered a full collection of 
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his works. In 1918 Walter M. Hill of Chicago published 
“Arthur Machen, a Novelist of Ecstasy and Sin” in an edition 
limited to 250 copies. This book of which Starrett was the 
author is the only volume devoted exclusively to Machen and 
his work. It is now out of print and very scarce. 


Many articles concerning Machen have appeared in the 
literary magazines and in books during the last few years. 
Three of the more interesting of these are “Arthur Machen, a 
Personal Sketch of the Famous Writer’, by Henry Savage 
(Book Notes, Hartford, Conn., July-August, 1913), “The Truth 
about Arthur Machen” by John Gunther (Bookman, July, 
1925) and “Arthur Machen, Dreamer and Mystic”, by Carl 
Van Vechten in his book of essays “‘Excavations’’, published 
by Alfred Knopf early in 1926. 


Although several of his earlier books were published in 
the United States by Roberts Bros. of Boston, it was not-until 
_ Alfred Knopf became Machen’s American publisher that his 
work became generally known. Knopf has issued the follow- 
ing titles—‘‘The Three Impostors”’, “The House of Souls’, 
“The Secret Glory’, “Far off Things’, “The Hill of Dreams’’, 
“Things Near and Far’, “Hieroglyphics”, “The London Ad- 
venture’, ‘Dog and Duck’’, “Dr. Stiggins’, “The Shining Pyra- 
mid”, “Ornaments in Jade’, “The Heptameron” and ‘Casa- 
nova’s Escape from the Leads”. These American editions 
with the exception of the sixth, eighth, ninth and eleventh 
mentioned are of particular interest to the collector as each 
contains a new introduction. These introductions are in some 
cases quite long and give interesting accounts of the writing 
of the book together with considerable material of biographi- 
cal interest. 


To Vincent Starrett credit must also be given for ‘three 
other Machen items which have appeared since the Danielson 
bibliography. The first of these “The Shining Pyramid”, a 
collection of fugitive pieces, was published in Chicago by 
Covici-McGee in 1923; in 1924 the same firm published another 
collection of fugitive writings edited by Vincent Starrett under 
the title “The Glorious Mystery”, and the same year Pascal 
Covici published Starrett’s “Et Cetera, a Collector’s Scrap 
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Book’’, containing Machen’s ‘English and Irish’ and “My 
Murderer”. The former was reprinted from The Evening 
Standard and the latter from The Evening News. All three 
volumes contain illuminating introductions by the editor. 

In 1913 a new edition of ‘“‘The Chronicle of Clemendy” 
was published with the imprint “Privately Printed for the 
Society of Pantagruelists, Carbonnek 1913’, although the 
book was actually printed in New York City. This is the book 
of which Starrett says “‘it fell into the hands of Octave Uzanne, 
who instantly ordered Rabelais and Boccaccio to ‘shove over’ 
on the immortal seats and make room by their side for the 
author’’. 

In England a new edition of the translation of ‘‘Casa- 
nova’s Memoirs” has been published in twelve volumes, a 
number of new books including “Precious Balms”, ‘Strange 
Roads”, “The Canning Wonder’, “Fantastic Tales’, ‘‘One 
Hundred Merrie Tales”, ‘“‘The Grande Trouvaille’ and an 
edition of collected works in nine volumes. None of these are 
of course described in the bibliography of 1928. 

In 1918 a translation into French by P. J. Toulet, of ‘““The 
Great God Pan’, was published in Paris, (“Le Grand Dieu 
Pan’’.) This volume possesses special interest on account of 
the rather curious frontispiece by Ciolkowski. 

Arthur Machen has also contributed many articles to 
periodicals. These were not within the scope of Danielson’s 
work and offer considerable attraction to the collector who de- 
sires to make his Machen collection as complete as possible. 

Books by other writers to which Machen has contributed 
include Moult’s anthology “Cenotaph, a Book of Remembrance 
in Poetry and Prose for November 11” containing Machen’s 
“Vision in the Abbey”; Partington’s “Smoke Rings and 
Roundelays” with a number of extracts from Machen’s “Ana- 
tomy of Tobacco”; Buck’s “Afterglow” and Robert Hillyer’s 
“Halt in the Garden” both with Machen introductions. 

The Gypsy, London, 1915-1916 contains contributions by 
Machen. Two little items probably unknown to most col- 
lectors are the open letters exchanged between Alfred Knopf 
and Covici-McGee Co. in the controversy over Starrett’s edi- 
tion of “The Shining Pyramid”. The Knopf letter is mimeo- 
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graphed, that of Covici-McGee consists of a four-page folder. 
Both quote letters of Arthur Machen. 

Pear’s Annual for 1926 contains Machen’s “Christmas 
Science”, a charming little essay apprpriate to the season. 

It can readily be seen that finis has not yet been written 
to the bibliography of Arthur Machen, and his friends and 
admirers will join in the hope that this record may remain 
open for many years yet. 

NATHAN VAN PATTEN. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

When I was informed that the committee appointed to 
nominate the speakers at this Annual Conference of the 
Queen’s Alumni in New York had chosen me as one of the 
speakers, I felt sorry for myself and sorry for you. I don’t 
think that I am a good after-dinner speaker, and I was 
much exercised as to what I should talk to you about. My 
first impulse was to say something about the pre- 
sent movement to increase the Endowment of the University 
by two million dollars; but when I suggested to Principal 
Bruce Taylor that I thought of doing so, he begged me to 
choose some other subject. He evidently had no faith in my 
persuasive powers. I quite agree with him. Perhaps he had 
heard of my early effort to help Principal Grant on a similar 
occasion. For two or three weeks I kept calling on a man to 
whom I had been sent, trying to convince him that he should 
found a Tutorship in Political Economy. Ultimately he put 
down his name for five hundred dollars, and though I was 
disappointed at the smallness of the sum, I felt quite proud 
of my success. But my pride was dashed to the ground later, 
because that five hundred dollars was never paid. SoI told the 
Principal I didn’t think that raising money was my forte. He 
cordially agreed, and I was not asked to interview any more 
possible subscribers. 

The subject of Endowment being ruled out, I was thrown 
back upon myself, and after much cogitation I finally decided 
to say something about “Democracy and its relation to the 
Universities.” I had the honour of speaking to the members 
of this Association a good many years ago—in fact it was just 
before the United States entered the war. I made bold on 
that occasion to hint that it would be a great thing for the 
~ world if America should finally decide to help the Allies to 
put an end to a war which was fought for what President Wil- 


*An address delivered at the Annual Dinner of the Queen’s Alumni 
Society of New York on February 14th, 1926, by Emeritus Professor 
John Watson. 
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son afterwards called “making the world safe for Democracy.” 
Mr. Francis Hugo, one of our distinguished graduates, was at 
that time Secretary of State, and I was delighted to hear him 
say that the United States would undoubtedly go to the aid 
of the Allies. And she did. I am not prepared to admit that 
America ‘‘won the war”, but no one will deny that she power- 
fully contributed to that end. 

Well, the “Great War” is over, and now we are confronted 
with a new situation. Democracy demanded that the war 
should be fought. It was a war to decide whether a nation 
should live a free life, ordering its own affairs, expressing the 
mind and will of the whole body of the citizens, or on the other 
hand whether an obsolete system of paternal government 
should prevail. The war, I say, had to be fought, and like all 
great wars in the past which have been fought for freedom, 
it proved to be a success. Nevertheless, war in itself cannot 
be regarded as anything but a necessary evil, and the only 
reasonable policy now is to devise the best means of prevent- 
ing wars in the future. May I quote the inspiring words of 
a nameless poet, who pertinently asks: 


“Must men madly fight, 

And sweep their brothers from the earth? 
Nay, nay: still dimly shines the Light 
That once in Palestine had birth: 


A Light that as the Ages flit 

Shall grander grow and never cease, 
Till in fraternal bondage knit 

The World shall hail the Star of péieo: a 


Hegel somewhere remarks that, while we of the modern 
world have derived our religion from the East, and especially 
from Palestine, our culture and civilization comes from Greece, 
more particularly from the small Republic of Athens. I do 
not think that it is a mere conceit to say that Athens in the 
ancient world corresponds to the free democracies of our day; 
while Sparta, with its rigid discipline and its want of faith in 
the free movements of the human spirit, may not unjustly be 
compared with the German Empire before the “Great War.” 
And further, just as Athens was forced into the Pelopon- 
nesian War by the ambition and jealousy of Sparta and her 
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Allies, so Germany made our war inevitable by its inordinate 
and overvaulting ambition, which refused to be satisfied with 
anything short of dominion over the whole world. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, you will re- 
member that Pericles was called upon to make the customary 
oration over the men who at the beginning of the war had 
died fighting for their country. That funeral speech has been 
preserved for us by Thucydides, one of the greatest, perhaps 
the greatest, historian the world has ever known. In the 
earlier part of his history Thucydides refers to the noble and 
successful efforts by which Athens had defended the autonomy 
and the honour of Greece as a whole, and indeed of its kindred 
in Asia Minor as well. It was Athenians who went to the aid 
of their kindred in Jonia in their revolt against the attempt of 
the “Great King’’ so-called to destroy the freedom of the 
West. In reprisal Darius sent a great expedition against the 
coast of Hellas; countless ships appeared in the Bay of Mara- 
thon; and but for the valiant defence of the citizen-soldiers of 
Athens, the whole of the Western world might have been re- 
duced to slavery. Ten years later another attempt was made 
to enslave Greece: but under the splendid generalship of 
Themistocles the Persian fleet was totally destroyed in sight 
of Xerxes himself, and the Persian menace was at an end. 
Nor was this result in any sense an accident. It was no mere 
“fluke”; for the Greeks defeated the Eastern despot over and 
over again. I believe it will always be so when free men fight 
for their homes and their freedom: and hence, when some pes- 
simists tell us that Great Britain or America will yet be sub- 
merged by the millions of the East, I am not in the least dis- 
mayed. 

The funeral speech of Pericles is, I think, the first clear 
exposition of the principle of a genuine democracy. Athens, 
Pericles says, is the only Greek State which consciously and 
consistently employs the method of government, not by a few, 
but by the whole body of freemen. It refuses to discriminate 
between rich or poor either in the bestowal of public honours 
or in the settlement of disputes between one citizen and an- 
other. No doubt the man who makes no effort to escape from 
poverty is despised: not however because of his poverty, but 
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only because he is not contributing his best to the common 
weal. The citizens of Athens, Pericles claims, have too great 
reverence for the authority of law to violate its provisions 
wantonly; but subject to this wise restriction every man is 
free to live his own life. There are no black looks or angry 
words for one’s neighbour because he enjoys himself in his 
own way. This free spirit generates in the citizen such a 
spontaneous love of country that Athens does not find it neces- 
sary to make the pursuit of war the mainspring of all her 
policy. When an Athenian is called upon to defend his coun- 
try, fhe City can count upon the splendid patriotism that ever 
burns in his soul. Unlike Sparta, which sacrifices the finer 
qualities of the soul to the one end of turning out efficient 
soldiers, Athens trusts to the free spirit of her citizens. And 
experience has proved conclusively that she is wise in so doing. 
She has always been able to defend herself when attacked, and, 
while every one is left free to aid in the production of wealth, 
the whole state is enriched, and there is plenty of leisure to 
devote to the production of those artistic monuments by which 
the City is adorned. 

To us this noble ideal of democracy requires no laboured 
argument in its support; but it was not accepted by the con- 
temporaries of Pericles without question, and indeed it is still 
questioned by some of the nations of the old world. Mr. T. R. 
Glover, a former Professor of Queen’s, has written an inspir- 
ing book, entitled “From Pericles to Philip,” and in it he quotes 
from a pamphlet written by a man with oligarchical sympa- 
thies, who detested democracy and all its works. How, he 
asks, can you have a rational government in a City where the 
seller of black-puddings and the shoemaker and the artisan 
have equal political power with the country gentleman who 
has had a thorough education, and has learned the art of gov- 
ernment by overseeing his slaves and managing his estate? 
What is the result of this preposterous elevation to power of 
the many? The upper classes are the victims of a miserable 
set of demagogues who pander to the inordinate greed of the 
lower classes. The law-courts are choked with unsettled law- 
suits, for everything has to be submitted to the rabble, and 
argued and reargued over and over again. The public money 
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is squandered on gymnasia for the poor; public baths, also for 
the poor, for the rich have their own baths, and besides don’t 
want to be choked by the odour of unwashed artisans; and then 
there are eternal festivals, also for the poor. And of course 
it is the rich who have to pay the piper. In this Republic, so 
highly praised by Pericles, you can’t tell whether a man is a 
citizen or a slave, with the result that the slaves have grown so 
insolent that a master is afraid to ask them to do anything. 
My opinion, he concludes, is that Athens is the worst governed 
City in the world. 

The old oligarch, you see, makes out a very good case 
against the whole conception of Democracy. And there were 
fundamental defects in the Athenian Constitution which gave 
colour to the diatribes of the critic, prejudiced as he was. 
Athens was after all very imperfectly democratic. It does not 
seem to have come within the vision of even Pericles that a 
nation built upon the wrong of having a comparatively small 
number of citizens raised upon the shoulders of an enormous 
number of slaves and aliens, must in the long run effect its 
own overthrow. There were in Athens in the time of Pericles 
about one hundred thousand slaves and forty thousand adult 
aliens or outlanders, while the citizens numbered only forty- 
five thousand—a proportion of about three to one. Much less 
did it strike him that women as well as men have an interest 
in the well-being of the State. What Pericles has to say of 
women is that their glory consists in not falling below the 
standard “Nature”—a fruitful source of confused thinking is 
the term ‘‘Nature’—has set for their sex, and that she is most 
to be admired “whose name is never mentioned by men either 
in praise or blame.” And this from the man who lived with 
Aspasia, a cultivated alien who by the laws of Athens was not 
allowed to marry an Athenian citizen! Pericles, living in the 
fifth century before Christ, could not be expected to rise above 
the narrow ideal of a self-contained Greek state. This is not 
surprising when we find that Aristotle, living much later, de- 
fends slavery on the ground that “Nature”—again “Nature’”— 
has decreed that there should be a fundamental difference be- 
tween a man and a woman. Plato, it is true, advocated the 
equality of the sexes, but it never occurred to him that his idea 
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should be applied beyond the bounds of the Greek state. Even 
Christianity took centuries before it was realized, largely 
through the influence of the Stoic ideal of a Universal State, 
how iniquitous it is to treat a man as a chattel. I need not 
remind you that this country had to undergo the horrors of a 
Civil War before the union of North and South was secured 
and the curse of slavery removed for all time. Then again, it 
is not every modern thinker who really believes that there 
should be an international justice as well as a justice applic- 
able to citizens of a single nation. 

Whatever may be said about your President Wilson as a 
parliamentarian—and I fancy that like most men, the greater 
part of whose life has been passed in a University, he was not 
at all as nimble as men like Clemenceau and Lloyd George— 
whatever may be said about Wilson as a practical statesman, 
it will hardly be denied that he had a noble conception of de- 
mocracy and of the relation of Nations to one another. As I 
understand him, he regarded the ideal of Nationality as insep- 
arable from the ideal of Humanity. This does not mean that 
a nation should abandon its own particular problem, which is 
to secure the highest possible good of its own citizens. But, in 
these days, when, by the widening of trade and commerce and 
the development of science, no nation can live for itself alone, 
it is important that statesmen should have an outlook as wide 
as the world. Of course this is an ideal, but it is an ideal that 
every true democrat should never lose sight of. How far this 
ideal is to be put in practice is a question to be decided accord- 
ing to circumstances. President Wilson thought that a League 
of Nations was the best way of attaining the ideal, and Presi- 
dent Coolidge tells us that he believes in an International Court 
of Justice. Either method, or both, it seems to me, may be 
successful. I do not know that it matters very much whether 
you believe in a League of Nations or in an _ International 
Court, any more than it is of fundamental importance whe- 
ther the first citizen should be a Constitutional Monarch as in 
Great Britain, or a President as in the United States. The 
important thing is that the democratic principle should be kept 
steadily in view. Both President Wilson and President Cool- 
idge are in agreement that war is a method of settling dis- 
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putes which, in the words of one of your own statesmen, is a 
“ferocious folly”; and any arrangement by which the differ- 
ences of nations may be settled by Conference, instead of by an 
appeal to arms, is surely an advance in the right direction. 
Apart altogether from their substantive results, one must not 
forget that conferences for the discussion of public questions 
are the natural means employed by Democracy by which the 
whole people are educated, and that many nations are much 
in need of such education. That there is need of an education 
of this kind is obvious when one casts an eye upon the policy 
of some of the nations that lie outside of England and America. 
Mussolini’s ideal is that of a “tyrant” in the ancient sense of 
the term, that is, a dictator who knows what is best for his 
nation and is determined to give it to them. Just the other 
day General Pangelos, the Prime Minister of Greece, contrib- 
uted an article in defence of his policy, which virtually as- 
sumes that no House of Representatives is needed, and that 
when a man is obnoxious to the existing government, he 
should be sent out of the way. Curiously enough, one of the 
sanest advocates for a really democratic constitution is the 
Prime Minister of Czecho-Slovakia. It is to be hoped that the 
United States and England will continue to advocate the demo- 
cratic as opposed to the oligarchic ideal. 

I confess that when I heard President Coolidge’s address 
over the radio, I did not very clearly make out what he wished 
to say; but after a careful study of the printed text, I was 
agreeably surprised to find how closely he agreed with the 
ideal of Democracy of the great Athenian orator, considering 
the much greater complexity of the modern State. You will 
remember that Pericles regarded it as one of the merits of 
democratic Athens that it allowed the individual to live his 
own life without vexatious interference from his neighbours, 
so long as he conformed to the laws. Well, one of the things 
that the President insisted upon most strongly was that the 
Government should allow the freest play to business in all its 
forms, taking care only to prevent the abuses of monopolies, 
which, as he properly said, close the doors to opportunity. 
The Government should see that the relations of employer and 
employed were just, that the safety and health of the workman 
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was cared for, that the charges for transportation by railways 
and steamships were equitable, and that the finance and bank- 
ing of the country prevented selfishness. It is not the business 
of Government, he claimed, to interfere with the process of 
production, but it is its business to see that the methods of 
distribution are fair. A man must be left free in the peaceful 
employment of his wealth—a point that Pericles also empha- 
sized—since the production of wealth is a service to the whole 
community. Nor had President Coolidge any illusions about 
the evil effects of war. In the Great War, he said, forty bil- 
lions were “‘wasted’’; and only by rigid economy can this enor- 
mous waste be offset. America has therefore disbanded her 
huge armies and reduced her powerful: fleet, while her finan- 
cial strength has contributed to “the spiritual restoration of 
the world’”—a memorable phrase. And then the President 
expressed the hope that there should be established a _ per- 
manent Court of International Justice. All this was for me 
a confirmation of my most cherished beliefs, and if President 
Coolidge will preserve a masterly inactivity, and address popu- 
lar audiences as little as possible, I should say that his chance 
of re-election is exceedingly good. 

I am afraid I have talked at too great length of Democracy 
and its ideals, and left myself little time to deal with the im- 
portant subject of Education. It is obvious that education is 
the necessary complement of an enlightened democracy. There. 
was this amount of truth in the contention of the old Athenian 
oligarch that too little attention was given in Athens to the 
education of the whole people. There are four subjects which 
every university ought to aim at imparting to its students. 
An enlightened man should know something of the world in 
which he lives; he ought to have an adequate acquaintance 
with the great currents of human progress in the past; and 
he must have a clear conception of his own nature and of its 
relation to the Supreme Principle of the Universe. In other 
words, a liberal education includes a fair knowledge of science, 
literature, history, and philosophy. To these essential subjects 
must of course be added the special disciplines connected with 
one’s profession. Those main subjects Queen’s has always 
kept in view. Its history is such as to show that she is destined 
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to be one of the permanent institutions of the country. 

Now that Canada has grown into a self-conscious nation, 
the Universities must keep pace with her growth. An ade- 
quate provision for the teaching of Science demands fully 
equipped laboratories; the study of Literature and Political 
Science and Philosophy involves in addition a great Library. 
All this requires a heavy expenditure. But the expenditure is 
amply justified. Our graduates leave the University thor- 
oughly equipped for their special walk in life, whether as 
teachers, as business men, or as members of the higher pro- 
fessions. And I think I may safely say that no university in 
the world has called forth greater enthusiasm in its graduates 
for their Alma Mater. It is to the universities. that we must 
look for the training of our citizens in an ideal democracy. 
Democracy is still in its infancy, but we may look forward with 
hope to the gradual realization of its ideal, and to this end 
Queen’s can be counted upon to contribute worthily. 


Aen 


CORRESPONDENCE—A CORRECTION 


Toronto, 5, February 27th, 1926. 
Dear Sir: 


In your issue for April, May and June, 1924, at page 367, 
Mr. W. L. Grant writes as follows in reference to the late Mr. 
G. M. Macdonnell :— 
“He became intimate with Sir John Macdonald, assisted him in 
more than one election, and seemed to be on the way to a politi- 
cal career; but he broke’ with Macdonald over the Pacific Scandal, 
_and save to cast his vote took no further part in political life till 
1891, when his patriotism led him to stand forth against the Com- 
mercial Union with the United States which he regarded as the 
inevitable precursor of political union. It was characteristic of 
his austerity that the severance came on a moral issue; it was 
characteristic of his humanity and his keen sense of humour that 
his relations with Sir John Macdonald remained friendly.” __ 


The Pacific Scandal Debate culminated on November 5th, 
1873, the Government resigning on November 7th. 

In looking through the Minute Book of the Liberal Con- 
servative Association of Kingston I find the original of the 
attached record. 

In the Toronto Mail of January 12th, 1874, the attached 
account of this meeting is given. 

A further account appears in the Kingston News of Satur- 
day evening, January 10th, 1874—see attached memorandum. 

Sir John was the successful candidate for Kingston in the 
January, 1874 election but was unseated. At a meeting held 
of the Liberal Conservative Association on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1874, it was unanimously resolved— 


“That inasmuch as the last election for a member of the 
House of Commons for the City of Kingston has been declared 
void, and a new election will shortly be held, we declare our full 
confidence in the late member, Sir John A. Macdonald, and re- 
quest him to allow himself again to be nominated as our candidate, 
assuring him that our best efforts will be used to secure his tri- 
umphant return.” 


The resolution was supported by Mr. G. M. Macdonnell and 
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others. An account of this meeting is found in the Daily News 
and Mail of December 9th, 1874. 

Mr. G. M. Macdonnell was President of the Association 
during the years 1883, 1884, 1885 and 1886. 

The quotations to which I have referred appear to make 
it abundantly clear that Mr. Macdonnell’s relationship to Sir 
John and to public life has not been accurately stated by Mr. 
Grant. In justice to Mr. Macdonnell the true relationship 
with Sir John should be a matter of record. 


Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 


W. F. NICKLE. 
The Editor, 
Queen’s Quarterly, 
Kingston, Ontario. 


Edttorial Statement. 


Of the attached memoranda, the Minutes and Mail and 
Empire report confirm the above statement. The Kingston 
News report of Mr. George Macdonnell’s speech says (in 
part) : 


“He (Mr. Macdonnell) might say that this was his maiden politi- 
cal speech, and he was pleased that it was made in defence of 
Canada’s great statesman, made also when he was not in power, 
but in the cold shades of opposition. Sir John had been the victim 
of as foul a conspiracy as has ever been heard of. (Applause.) 
They were aware that he had been charged with selling the charter 
of the Pacific Railway to Sir Hugh Allan, but not only had the 
charge not been proved, but it had been clearly disproved. (Tre- 
mendous applause.) It had been disproved by the evidence of ali 
the parties concerned in it, the spies and letter thieves included. 
(Cheers.) Kingston had stood by Sir John A. Macdonald for 
thirty years, he called upon them to stand by him now, they had 
stood by him in prosperity, let them stand by him in adversity also. 
(Applause.) The other charge against Sir John had gone forth 
to the world and the Government had fallen on that charge. 
How was the falsehood of that charge to be known abroad and in 
England but by their returning him as their representative tri- 
umphantly. (Enthusiastic applause.) 


Abbe 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Coenen 


The Canadian Situation. 


The whole of the present session of Parliament has been 
given up to party strife pure and simple, in spite of the fact 
that public opinion, to judge by the non-partisan comment of 
several influential journals, is little committed to party. 
Mr. King had resolved to remain in office. He interpreted the 
Progressive vote as Ministerial and events have borne him 
out. By all hooks and crooks the Opposition have endeavoured 
to dislodge him. One was reminded of the fierce howl of 
“Lingering Limpets” with which the Radical press saluted the 
crumbling Balfourian government of 1905. The Conservative 
party have come back with a full front bench, and they have 
largely monopolized the discussion. Messrs. Bennett, Rogers, 
Manion, Guthrie, White, Drayton have all had their fling, 
though the detached observer will probably admit none of 
them wield quite so keen and quick a blade as Mr. Meighen— 
the complaint being that his steel is a thought too cold. On 
the other side there has been an occasional flash from M. 
Cannon; M. Bourassa has revived his oratorical triumphs, 
rather with a disposition to act as umpire as well as player— 
avec son air de petit prince doublé de moine, comments La 
Patrie. M. Lapointe has been quite too busy with steering the 
ship of state to have time for many words, and often he has 
sacrificed all appearances for the sake of holding on till the 
Captain can come on to the bridge again. But all this wasted 
time will surely entail a very late session, if the Government 
implements many of its promises. 

It may well be that in the fierce attacks of the Opposition 
there has been a sense of the important strategic issues at 
stake, for behind these skirmishings the real new disposition 
of forces is becoming evident. It is said that the economic 
centre of Canada is shifting westward. The big industry is 
the Grain Growers’ Corporation and all it stands for. 
Prosperity for Canada as a whole means a good west- 
ern harvest, and the harvesters are looking well ahead. 
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In the last number of the Quarterly, Mr. Mackintosh re- 
marked that price fixing was a pipe dream for one set of sup- 
pliers of a world-wide commodity like wheat. Last week the 
papers spoke of a potential pool of Canada, the Northern 
States and Australia wheat interests. The suggestion was 
that what had been done in rubber might be done in wheat. 
Finally, perhaps we shall have to live on biscuit of Alberta 
wheat baked by Alberta coal! 

It would seem that Quebec looks on the new situation with 
some gloom. It is all very well to have Progressives supply 
a majority, but it is not so agreeable to have them calling the 
tune. The situation is somewhat akin to that of the Asquithian 
government after 1910. Mr. Redmond had control, for he 
supplied the majority. An Irish whip is reported to have said, 
“And now we’re going to rub their noses in it.”’ Mr. King, 
however, seems to envisage the situation witha certain vola- 
tile quality which is his own. He borrowed, so he says, a 
Quebec fur coat to go west and now he has returned in the 
spacious folds of his Prince Albert. He expresses the opinion 
that it is a good thing for Canada. Whena session opens he 
will be able to make the trip east with Messrs. Rogers, Bennett 
and Mr. Meighen himself. 


* * % ¥ % * 


Government Action Over the Chicago Diversion. 


The question of the illicit diversion of lake water at Chi- 
cago has recently developed a stage further, and the Federal 
Government has at last declared itself. The Great Lakes are 
one system. Although Lake Michigan is exclusively in Ameri- 
can territory the water is common. Water being fluid it is not 
possible to designate your own drops, but water drawn off at 
Chicago drains some Canadian water away from Canadian 
channels. It is fully recognized by such authorities as Pearce 
Higgins that such action is contrary to international law. If 
America joins the World Court this is just the kind of case 
which might be brought against her, and it is the United 
States, not Chicago, which would be responsible. But officially 
Canada has for years past refrained from action, nor has there 
been any outward sign that the British ambassador has moved 
in any way. 
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Last summer following protests from middle Western 
States and cities affected by the lowering of lake levels, the — 
Supreme Court gave judgement ordering Chicago to diminish 
its drain on the lakes within a certain time, and the disposing 
authority was then fixed as the United States Secretary for 
War. In the autumn Canada made its formal protest, inquir- 
ing what precise amount of water was being taken and what 
steps for reduction, while at the same time stating that it had 
never recognized the diversion as legitimate. Two things seem 
to have provoked this action, apart from the general political 
situation. The groundings in the St. Lawrence were very 
numerous last summer, even affecting liners below Montreal. 
The canals were several times out of action. It is not claimed 
that Chicago is responsible for all the lowering but it is re- 
sponsible for the last fatal six inches. An amount of water is 
being abstracted equal to the American fall at Niagara. 

The other point is that the United States are pressing for 
the development of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water-way. 
The problem is being investigated by American and Canadian 
engineers whose report is shortly due. Now here Canada has 
a lever. If, as it seems, the ordinary rights of nations and 
international comity cannot be appealed to in our, relations 
with the States, a question of interest can be used. Canada 
-hinted that she would consent to no action on the St. Lawrence 
‘ until the prior diversion were rectified. The waterway scheme, 
coupled with the power question, is gathering head. Hoover is 
_ very definitely in favour of it. It goes without saying that 
the logical deep water terminus is Kingston. Quebec city at 
any rate should agree to that proposition. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that Professor 
Bruce of Queen’s University in a recent paper showed that the 
scheme for making good the water deficiency by diverting 
water from the Hudson Bay slope, was fantastic in the ex- 
treme. The water dammed to the necessary height would flow 
to Winnipeg, not to the St. Lawrence! 

5 & % * %* of 
Imperial Affairs. 


There have recently been several little wrenches in the 
machinery of the British Empire. We can no longer use the 
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term as covering the Dominions, for Mr. Kevin O’Higgins has 
defined it as meaning Britain, India and the subject or depend- 
ent states. For Mr. O’Higgins it is like a circus procession. 
First come the elephants who walk separately and consent to 
be in the procession. Then come the camels drawing burdens 
—India, Malaya perhaps: then the animals in cages. And 
yet there are not two circuses but one circus! It is perhaps as 
a gesture of independence that the Irish Free State has started 
its own silver and nickel coinage, although the element of profit 
as well as prestige is said to enter into it. The new coinage 
contains 50% more silver than the British, as an inducement 
perhaps to a suspicious peasantry to make use of it. The 
pound sterling, however, is being retained, so that Ireland still 
profits by British exchange. The Free State also had a slight 
clash with Britain by registering the latest Boundary Treaty 
with the League of Nations, to which action Britain diplo- 
matically demurred. Now that the bogey of Republicanism 
has been laid it does not seem that there is the need of these 
demonstrations, and it would be refreshing to hear of an act 
if only of courtesy in the opposite direction. 

In Australia there has been some protest over the Im- 
_perial nomination of “imported” Governors to the separate 
states of the Commonwealth. In South Africa, as the present 
Ministry' draws to the end of its term, there has been some 
disposition to talk ‘secession’ again; for it is not certain that 
the Dutch-Labour alliance which gives the government its 
majority will hold, and one condition of that alliance was no 
active secessionist policy. General Hertzog said recently the 
question must be left till opinion had matured apart from 
racial lines. He is coming to the Imperial Conference in the 
autumn with his lieutenant, Tielman Roos. 

In Canada two details of the process of imperial evolu- 
tion are to be mentioned. At Hamilton Mr. Meighen an- 
_ nounced for the benefit of Quebecois that it would be his policy 
before committing Canada to a future imperial war to hold a 
general election. Various Conservative and Imperialist organs 
demurred to this, but apart from the inconvenience of the pro- 
ceeding—imagine an election in August, 1914—it is possible 
this might be viewed in Quebec as a two-edged weapon. For 
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if the result were decidedly for active participation—technical 
participation goes as a matter of course so long as imperial 
unity means anything—then Quebec would be constitutionally 
committed too. M. Bourassa, after the 1917 election, fully 
admitted its consequences, although he initiated a Cassandra- 
like ingemination, the rumbles of which echo still. He im- 
plored Sir Robert Borden to apply those consequences with 
tact and moderation but he accepted their force to the full. 

The other item has been the abstinence of the government 
from ratification of the Locarno Pact. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain explained that what had to be done had to be done quickly, 
and it was not possible fully to consult the Dominions or secure 
their adhesion even in a general form, but the consequences 
were so important to European peace that he had acted never- 
theless. The Canadian Government seems to take the view 
that if it is primarily a European affair, ratification is not 
necessary. Here apparently the Liberal Government under 
the influence of its Quebec wing pursues its policy of reducing 
imperial commitments to the minimum. 

It might, however, be pointed out that the disadvantage 
of a possible imperial commitment is here outweighed by the 
advantage to general peace. If in August, 1914, there really 
was anything at stake for this country, then it is hard to see 
how Canada is not interested in the Locarno Pact. 

All these questions are imperial problems, to be discussed 
frankly and in cool blood. They concern the supremely inter- 
esting problem of whether the British Empire has a future or 
not—the Delian League system is impossible whatever the 
Royal Navy think: they provide matter for the forthcoming 
Conference, and a test for the conciliatory Baldwin too. 

* * * * of % W. M. Gx 
Economic Conditions in Hurope. 


The past year in Europe, like every year since 1920, has 
been one of serious problems and of disappointing progress; 
it is as if Europe had painfully built up a house of blocks in- 
geniously fitted together like the pieces of a Chinese puzzle, 
only to have the whole scattered by the rude shock of war. 
The task of putting the structure together again, or, to change 
the metaphor, of straightening out the tangled skeins of 
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industry and finance, is a heavy and discouraging one. In- 
dustry is so sub-divided and so inter-dependent that the pros- 
perity of one branch is hampered by the depression of another, 
and it is exceedingly difficult to “divide and conquer” the 
manifold problems of placing European nations economically 
on their feet. 

Great Britain, with a greater degree of dependence on 
the rest of the world than any other country, has borne the 
brunt of this serious condition and during 1925 found little 
ground for bouyant optimism. Since January of 1925 there 
has been a fairly steady fall in prices. The Economist’s index 
number declined from 186 in January to 166 in December. 
Unemployment, which stood at 9 per cent. in 1924 rose to 11 
per cent. in December, 1925. There was marked decline in 
British exports, particularly in the products of the textile 
trades, which declined from 10 to 20 per cent. through the 
year. In some special industries the story was less dismal, 
but on the whole 1925, for British industry, was a year of 
trial. There are those who impute the difficulties of Britain 
chiefly to her resumption of gold payments in April of last 
year. It was no doubt gratifying to the dramatic instincts of 
Winston Churchill to announce the re-adoption of the gold 
standard, but critics, of whom Mr. J. M. Keynes is the apostle, 
say that it has brought Great Britain falling prices and stag- 
nant trade. The return of the pound sterling to par required 
that prices in Great Britain should be brought down to parity 
with prices in the United States. The reduction of prices and 
of money incomes is, however, a long and slow process; wages 
in particular resist declines, and these are only brought about 
through unemployment and widespread suffering. Foreign 
exchange on the other hand responds very quickly . The cost 
of British funds abroad rose more rapidly than costs of pro- 
duction could fall and as a result the prices of British exports 
abroad in terms of foreign currencies became relatively higher 
than before and foreign purchases fell off. This, however, 
has not been the whole story. Difficulties in the Far East, 
particularly the civil wars in China, have cut down the British 
market for cotton piece goods which has been the life-blood 
of her trade, and the slow revival of the other countries has 
still further limited demand for other manufactures. The 
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gold standard has undoubtedly been a factor but it has been 
a factor which aggravated rather than created certain funda- 
mental economic conditions. On the Continent the picture is 
not less gloomy in some aspects, though continental conditions 
vary considerably from place to place and from industry to 
industry. Germany is in a precarious and unusual position. 
Her industries are at low ebb. Prewar outputs have been 
equalled in some industries, but as has been pointed out by 
German critics of the Annual Report of the Agent General 
of the Reparations Commission, account should be taken of the 
difference between postwar and prewar population. The 1925 
harvest in Germany was 20 to 30% below the pre-war level 
and as a result the purchasing power of the agricultural 
classes is small. On the other hand there has been in recent 
months on the Bourse in Berlin a speculative boom which is 
only overshadowed by the “bull” movement of New York’s 
stocks during the same period. Whereas, however, in America 
there was considerable expansion of industry to constitute 
a basis for speculative trading, German observers agree that 
there has been no revival in German industry. Working capital 
has been exceedingly scarce,a large part of the local funds being 
absorbed by taxes so that industry is paying as high as 15 
per cent. for short time credit. The only explanation for this 
speculative fever in Germany is to be found in the marked 
influx of American capital during the past year. American 
loans to Europe exceeded half a billion dollars and of this the 
major portion went to Germany. America has for some years 
been increasing its loans to Europe but until recently the 
major part of these credits were extended to European Gov- 
ernments. In 1925, however, almost half of the amount was 
loaned to private corporations. Particularly large loans have 
been obtained by the Allgemeine Elektritats Gesellschaft which 
has recently entered into an agreement with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for the management of electrical development in 
Russia. The influx of American capital into Germany seems 
to have created huge crops of rumours on which stock spec- 
ulation has been to a large extent based. It may be that 
American capital will relieve the shortage of funds in Germany 
and permit the rehabilitation of German industry. British 
industrial leaders view with growing concern the marriage of 
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American capital and organizing ability to the cheap labour 
of central Europe. 

In France interest has centered in governmental finance. 
French industry on the whole has had a successful year and 
some industries have enjoyed sales of boom proportions. It 
is of interest to note that the artificial silk industry has out- 
stripped in the past two years the natural silk industry of 
France, and yet it is still agreed by the leaders of each in- 
dustry that there is essentially no competition between them, 
the different textiles serving different grades of uses. 

The financial problems confronting the French Govern- 
ment are still unsolved and the cutting down by the Chamber 
of the proposals of the Government with a consequent re- 
duction of the probable revenue from 4 milliards to 1.6 milliards 
of francs bodes ill for the desired balancing of the French 
budget. A tax on payments which was to have provided 3.8 
milliards has been wholly rejected and the French Chamber 
has once more refused to provide the revenue to set its house 
in order. The Briand Cabinet having made the vote on the 
payments tax, one of confidence has resigned. Very disturbing 
has been the report of the Bank of France in January on the 
amount of the note issue. In spite of the protests of Bank 
authorities the Government has insisted again and again on 
extensions of Bank credit to meet Government deficits. At the 
beginning of 1925 the maximum legal note issue was raised 
to 41 milliards. There followed through the year successive 
agreements which resulted in the exceeding of that former 
limit 171, milliards and the cause of these excess issues was 
the constant demand of the State for further advances. The 
French taxation problem is a difficult one. France, unfortun- 
ately, entered the war with an Income Tax that had not been 
fully organized. Direct ‘taxes were Jevied under obsolete 
methods and there had been a growing dependence upon in- 
direct taxes. An Income Tax Law had just been passed at 
‘the outbreak of war but was suspended in August, 1924. It 
is this situation with which France has been futilely grappling 
since the end of the war. Much in income taxation depends on 
national habits. France and Frenchmen are not used to direct 
taxation; the British have accustomed themselves to rates 
of six shillings in the pound, which would be sufficient to 
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create a revolution on this side of the Atlantic. There is at 
present an Income Tax Law in France, but it is not adequately 
enforced, it falls heavily upon business, and the French peasant 
population to a large extent seems to escape it. Recently the 
shopkeepers in the Rue St. Honoré closed their shops as a 
protest against the failure of the Chamber to remove the in- 
justices of the present Income Tax Act. There has been a 
prolonged debate over a proposal to require all holders of 
bearer bonds of the French Government to have these regist- 
ered since formerly income from this source could not be 
detected. There is, however, much controversy on both sides 
and it seems likely that such a provision would hurt the bor- 
rowing power of the French Government, as this is a favorite 
form of security. Meanwhile democracy in France is becoming 
discredited under the constant vacillations of the Government 
and its inability to retain the support of the Chamber. It 
has been openly said that the time is ripe in France for a 
Mussolini. Whether this is so or not certainly a democracy 
can only exist if it has the ability and the courage to tax 
itself. 
W. A. M. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE BRITISH COAL CRISIS 


S this issue of the Quarterly goes to press the British coal 
lock-out still continues, and efforts to find a settlement 
make little apparent progress. When a settlement does come 
it may be in the nature of a temporary compromise that will 
guarantee a recrudescence of trouble in two or three years 
time; or it may come as the first instalment of a really serious 
but badly belated effort to renovate the coal industry. Yet 
even if the far-sighted view is taken and heroic steps are 
planned, all may be of no avail, unless the crisis is considered 
as an international phenomenon. For it is slowly becoming 
clear that the coal question is not merely a national British 
problem, or one that can be solved by British legislative action 
or by tuning up management and depressing labour conditions. 
The coal crisis concerns all Europe, or at least all European 
coal producers; and in the last resort salvation may have to 
be scught in an international agreement for the control of 
production and distribution. 

“The paramount importance of the coal mining industry 
in the economic and social life of this country is a common- 
place.... With the exception of agriculture, to which it is a 
close second, the industry employs more men than any other; 
not less than one-twelfth of our population is directly de- 
pendent on it. It is the foundation of our iron and steel, ship- 
building and engineering trades and, indeed, of our whole 
industrial life. The value of its product is in the neighbourhood 
of £250,000.000 a year. It provides one-tenth of our exports 
in value, and about four-fifths of them in volume. By furnish- 
ing outward cargo for a large amount of shipping, it cheapens 
freights for the imports on which we depend for our vital 
needs.” 
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In these words the last Royal Commission on the Coal In- 
dustry describes the place of the industry as the vertebral 
column of British industry and commerce. Coal gave Britain 
its chance to take full advantage of the inventions and discov- 
eries of the Industrial Revolution, made possible the use of 
cheap power, fed the railways and steamships, and fostered 
metallurgical and engineering progress. Then it went out to 
buy in foreign and colonial markets the foodstuffs and raw 
material needed at home. In 1913, when the industry reached 
the record production of 287,000,000 tons, two-thirds of the 
output was used at home, and one-third exported. Of the home 
consumption, 37% went into general manufactures, 18% was 
burnt in the domestic grate, while 11.5% was used in making 
pig iron; coal mines and gas works each consumed between 9 
and 10%, the railways 7%, with electrical plants and coastal 
steamers as minor customers. The growth of British industry 
meant that between 1850 and 1913 the home market grew from 
52,000,000 to 190,000,000 tons. 

But the growth of the foreign market was proportionately 
greater, for with the coming of the steamship, British coal, 
thanks to its .quality and price, became prime favourite in 
many of the world’s coaling stations, and in addition fed the 
furnaces, especially of countries which had no coal supplies of 
their own, such as Italy, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
Hence while in 1850 about one-sixteenth of the coal produced 
went abroad, in 1913 one-third was exported, or 77 million 
tons, plus 21,000,000 tons which were shipped as bunker coal 
by foreign-going steamers or as coke and manufactured fuel. 
France, Scandinavia and Denmark, Italy, and Germany were 
the four best customers, for each of them took between nine 
and eleven million tons yearly between 1909 and 1913, or 
about two-thirds of the sales if we exclude bunker coal. South 
America, Russia, Egypt, Spain, Holland, and Belgium were 
minor but still important customers. This export trade in 
coal not merely allowed Britain to pay for a large slice of its 
imports, but by helping to fill the holds of outward-bound 
ships allowed vessels to carry paying cargo each way instead 
of ballast; hence lower freights were possible, and British 
shipping, importers, and manufacturers benefited by the two- 
way traffic. 
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The production of this vast quantity of coal was carried 
on by over a million mine-workers in just over 3,100 mines, 
owned by over 1,500 persons, partnerships, or companies. 
Of that great host of productive units no safe generalizations 
can be made. There were wide differences in the thickness, 
depth, quality, and cleanness of the coal seam, in the presence 
or absence of such complications as water and gas, in the age 
of the pits, the scale of operations and number of employees, 
the antiquity or modernity of the equipment and appliances, 
the development of subsidiary occupations, the labour condi- 
tions, the number of shifts worked daily, and the social life 
and atmosphere of the district. As the Royal Commission said 
of the mines, “many employ less than 50 men, several more 
than 3,000; some produce coal at a cost of 12/- per ton, others, 
at the same time, at a cost of 30/- . . . some make a profit, 
even under the unfavourable conditions of the year 1925, of 
5/- per ton, some a loss of equal amount, even under the fav- 
ourable conditions of 1923.” Some mines were small, some 
old, some both; on the other«hand in South Yorkshire and 
Nottinghamshire a vast new mining area was being opened 
up after 1900, to work very deep seams on a large scale with 
-excellent up-to-date equipment. Some fields were showing 
signs of exhaustion, some mines were carrying on with inade- 
quate or obsolete capital equipment; coal-cutting machinery 
and electrical haulage were only slowly being adopted, and 
the increasingly difficult conditions of work underground 
caused a decline in the annual-output per worker from 319 
tons in 1879-83 to 257 in 1909-18. 

A critical observer in 19138 might have observed signs of 
impending weakness in the coal position in spite of the bound- 
ing prosperity. As far back as 1899 the United States had 
passed Britain in coal production, and was creeping into the 
export market with its anthracite mined so easily in the thick 
seams near the surface in Pennsylvania. Germany and Bel- 
gium were exporting a third to a quarter of their output, and 
hydro-electricity, the internal combustion engine, and oil fuel 
for ships were beginning to threaten the monopoly of coal. 
But coal still was king: its price went up even between 1880 
and 1900 when most other prices were falling, and after 1900 
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the price curve went still higher, so the spectre of cut-throat 
competition was not yet visible; English miners had won their 
eight-hour day—which might really mean 84 to 9 hours under- 
ground—in 1908, and the minimum wage law of 1912 had 
safeguarded all piece-workers against half-filled pay envelopes, 
if they happened to be working at an unremunerative coal 
faee. With coal at an average pit-head price of 10/2 per ton 
in 1913, the miner got 5/6, or maybe 6/-, while at least 6d. 
went in royalties, and just over 1/- in profits. In weekly 
wages, the amount received varied from man to man and dis- 
trict to district, and in some regions might be less than 30/- 
a week; but in other places the skilled hewer received £2 or 
more, and ranked even above the skilled engineer as the aris- 
tocrat—or rather the plutocrat—of the wage-earning world. 

But if the eve of the war showed surface prosperity, it 
showed also gathering storms of labour unrest. The miners, 
to the number of about 700,000, were organized in the Miners’ 
Federation, which in strength and leadership was one of the 
most powerful labour organizations in the world. The mine- 
owners, in their Mining Association, had found strength in 
unity, and though an elaborate machinery for conciliation in 
time of dispute had been built up, friction often produced fire, 
and since the miners were discussing with the railroad and 
shipping unions the formation of a _ triple alliance, the 
prospect for a far-reaching upheaval seemed dark in 1914. 

The war presented the coal industry with a long succes- 
sion of problems. First came-the shortage of labour, as min- 
ers rushed to the colours: 250,000 did so in the first year of 
hostilities, and as these were chiefly young men in the prime 
of life, coal production was so endangered that recruiting of 
miners had to be stopped and some thousands fetched back 
from the trenches. Then followed such problems as the rise 
in the price of domestic coal, the need for securing sufficient 
fuel for our allies and friendly neutrals and for preventing 
exports that might reach the enemy, the shortage of materials, 
especially timber for pit-props, the question of distribution 
and transport, the need for economy in consumption, the 
maintenance of the maximum output with a deflated personnel 
and deteriorating equipment, disputes between owners and 
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men, profiteering, etc. All these developments called for at- 
tention, and led to the establishment of committee after com- 
mittee and finally to the belated imposition of “control” and 
regulation of profits in early 1917. The maintenance of an 
adequate supply of coal was one of the great industrial 
achievements of the war; the increase in prices and profits 
and wages, the loss of many efficient miners at the front, and 
the loss of those valuable pre-war markets for which coal could 
not be spared, all these were seeds for future trouble. 

Since the Armistice coal has on several occasions occu- 
pied the centre of the British economico-political stage. In 
January, 1919, the miners demanded a six-hour day, a 30% 
increase in wages, and the nationalization of mines and min- 
erals, supporting their demand with a threat to strike. The 
government replied by offering a royal commission, contain- 
ing equal representation of owners and miners, with Mr. 
Justice Sankey as chairman. The Commission met at once, 
recommended a wages increase, a seven-hour day till 1921, 
and a six-hour day after that. It then proceeded to examine 
the plea for nationalization, and after a series of exciting 
public sessions, in which 116 witnesses, including dukes, were 
- asked 28,000 questions, recommended, in a majority report 
signed by the chairman, that coal-mining be nationalized and 
the industry administered by national, district, and local coun- 
cils, composed of representatives of the crown, the miners, the 
technicians, and the coal consumers. Even the minority report 
admitted that drastic reorganization, involving aggregation of 
the far too many independent pits and managements, was 
necessary, and public opinion generally became convinced 
that the industry as a whole was far below the level of effi- 
ciency needed for the satisfactory discharge of its vital duties 
to the British economic world. 

Unfortunately little was done at the time, except to in- 
- crease wages, reduce hours to seven—which meant in practice 
about 74 to 8—and continue for a season the government 
control imposed in 1917. Hence the miners felt they had been 
tricked by the government, and bad temper developed, while 
the mine-owners chafed at the reduction of hours and in- 
creased wages. Then came the crash, caused by the depres- 
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sion into which the world plunged in the last half of 1920. 
The general unemployment figure, which stood at 0.9% in 
April, 1920, rose to 10% in March, 1921, while the index 
number of British wholesale prices fell from 313 to 208 in 
the same period, and sank lower still in the next years. Mining 
was hit hard, both by the slump in prices and by the decline 
of demand in the home and foreign market, and confusion was 
piled on consternation when the government announced in 
late February, 1921, that control would end on March 31st, 
instead of at the end of August. The abandonment of control 
meant the end of the existing wages agreement, and the in- 
dustry was left with barely five weeks in which to work out 
a new agreement, at a time when the market was in chaos 
and the miners were determined to resist any reduction of 
wages. 

From the tragic coal strike of April to June, 1921, the 
miners emerged broken, and with many of their war-time 
gains gone. Wages were reduced 3/- a shift, and the standard 
minimum wage was to be only 20% above 1914 figure. Apart 
from this cut, a new principle for the distribution of the net 
income of the industry was introduced. The standard mini- 
mum wage for each district was fixed: then the standard 
profit was fixed at 17% of the standard wage; then, when 
other charges had been met, any net surplus left was to be 
shared between profits and wages in the proportion of 17 to 
83. If however there was not enough left for standard profit 
when standard wages had been paid, the owners’ payment was 
deferred and must be made later before there could be any 
distribution of the net surplus. This plan of “profit-sharing” 
might work beneficially in normal] times, but was cold comfort 
in many mines and districts in 1921. For there were often no 
moneys either for the standard profit or the net surplus; 
while the reversion to the system of a district minimum wage 
in place of the national uniform minimum wage of the “con- 
trolled” period meant that in the less productive coalfields the 
minimum wage dropped by a third to a half. For instance, 
as a result of the 1921 settlement South Wales skilled coal- 
getters saw their daily earnings drop from nearly 19/- to 9/-, 
while in the Bristol area the decline was from about 15/- to 
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7/5. Other coalfields fared a little better, but it is probably 
true to say that in terms of actual purchasing power most 
miners, even those who were able to work full-time, were in 
1922-24 worse off than they were before the war. 

That the miners should seize the first possible opportunity 
of amending the terms of the 1921 agreement was only nat- 
ural. Hence when the occupation of the Ruhr by the French 
paralysed the largest continental coalfield, a brief period of 
prosperity ensued for British coal. Wages, prices, and profits 
recovered a little, and the Miners’ Federation in 1924 there- 
fore gave notice to terminate the 1921 settlement. From the 
subsequent discussion they emerged with a slight victory in 
their hands; the basis for the minimum standard wage was 
raised from 20% to 334% above 1914 figures, and the distribu- 
tion of the net surplus was changed from 83:17 to 87:13. 
Searcely had this new plan been adopted when the Dawes 
Report and the London Conference ended the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, and Germany came back into the coal market as pro- 
ducer and exporter. The number of unemployed British 
coalworkers rose from 72,000 in 1924 to 198,000 in the fol- 
lowing year. Coal exports to Germany dropped 3,000,000 
tons, while the restoration of the gold standard was affecting 
- price levels and depressing industry. It was now the mine- 
owners’ turn to terminate the wages agreement, and to de- 
mand lower wages and longer hours, along with a single 
straight-out distribution of the proceeds of the industry, 
instead of first guaranteeing a standard wage and profits. 
This would have given the owners a certain 13% as profit but 
might have meant that wages did not equal the old minimum. 
The miners remained stubborn on all issues, pointing out that 
the nominal seven hours was really often eight hours under- 
ground, that the average wage for the whole industry was 
over 10/- a day, and that since many miners were working 
short time even the 1924 agreement did not give a living 
- weekly wage. A committee of eight miners and eight owners 
met during March to June, 1925, but failed to reconcile the 
differences on hours and wages, and so the owners gave notice 
that the 1924 agreement would terminate at the end of July. 
The whole trade union movement offered its support to the 
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miners in their resistance, and the end of July would have 
meant the beginning of a general strike had not the govern- 
ment intervened, first with an investigation by a Court of 
Inquiry, and then by the appointment of a royal commission 
and the offer of a subsidy for nine months. | 

The miners boycotted the Court of Inquiry, and yet the 
report of that body was distinctly favourable to the general | 
attitude of the miners. It said they were quite justified in 
claiming their minimum, that any wages plan which per- 
mitted an “indefinite diminution” of wages was not satisfac- 
tory, and that wages at some agreed minimum must in prac- 
tice be a charge before any profits were taken. Finally, while 
admitting that general economic conditions at home and 
abroad made the position of the industry precarious, it be- 
lieved that “there is considerable room for improving the effi- 
ciency of the industry as a whole, and in this way affording 
some aid to its economic position.” It refused to be im- 
pressed with the owners’ argument for longer hours, and its 
general criticism of the internal economies of coal production 
and distribution justified Mr. Baldwin in his statement that 
the Royal Commission must make “an authoritative enquiry to 
get to the bottom of the economic difficulties of the industry 
and to see how far the allegations that are made as to the 
room for improvement in the industry are well founded.” 

The subsidy offered by the government was to be used 
to keep wages up to the minimum laid down in the 1924 agree- 
ment, and was expected to cost the country about £10,000,000. 
That expectation was dismally disappointed; by the end of 
March, 1926, the subsidy had cost over £20,000,000. For the 
last quarter of 1925 the subsidy had averaged just over 3/- a 
ton out of a total production cost of 17/6 per ton; without 
the subsidy there would have been a loss of 1/6 a ton, but with 
it there had been a profit of 1/6. Only 27% of the output was 
raised without loss, given no subsidy; without the subsidy, 
South Wales would have lost 3/2 on every ton of coal sold. 
Further, the subsidy was used by some to help win back the 
export market by selling abroad at lower prices; the German 
consumer thus got his coal cheaper, and German mines were 
compelled to reduce their prices, thus largely cancelling the 
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advantage to the British exporter and intensifying still fur- 
ther international competition. The circle was as vicious as 
it was complete, and the last state was really little better than 
the first. 

Now, what is wrong? The whole question is one of mar- 
kets on the one hand and of price, cost of production, and 
mining and distributing economies on the other. The market 
problem is dominated on the demand side by the temporary 
depression and the permanent economies in methods of burn- 
ing coal or doing without coal. The depression means less 
industrial activity, especially in the heavy industries, and so 
a smaller demand for coal: for instance, the British iron and 
steel industry used only 14,000,000 tons of coal in 1925, 
though in 1913 it consumed over 21,000,000 tons. In the 
foreign market poverty and chaos prevented Russia from 
buying, and that formerly profitable market for 4,000,000 
tons is virtually closed temporarily; and in Britain’s ten chief 
pre-war coal markets the purchases in 1925 were 15,000,000 
tons less than the average for 1909-13. In other words, the 
foreign demand was 22% less than in pre-war days. Thus 
especially in the heavy British industries and the export trade 
‘the seat of the trouble is to be found. 

In addition there are permanent factors which have re- 
duced the world demand for coal. The substitution of oil for 
coal in ships, both naval and commercial, is a hard knock, 
especially to South Wales. The economies of space and cost, 
the elimination of the dirt and discomfort of “coaling’’, the 
abolition of the horrors of the stokehold, and the more recent 
development of the large motor ship, all are powerful influ- 
ences driving the stoker off the seven seas, and hence, while 
the oil-burning tonnage registered at Lloyds before the war 
was only about 1,500,000, it was 20,500,000, i.e., a third of 
the world’s tonnage, in 1925. During the same period the 
-coal-burning tonnage actually fell from 44 to 42 millions, and 
unless oil prices advance considerably in the years ahead, in 
comparison with those of coal, the days of coal-burning at sea 
are probably numbered. Between 1913 and 1925 the amount 
of bunker coal used by British foreign-going ships fell from 
19 to 16 millions, and the decline will probably go further. 
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Other developments of economies or substitutes need only 
be mentioned. Germany has recently expanded enormously 
the use of lignite for generating electricity ; improvements in 
method have brought economies in coal consumption in gas- 
making, general factory work, and domestic heating; the 
automobile is on the highway, and hydro-electricity is becom- 
ing more important in many countries. For Britain therefore 
the home demand is stationary and the foreign demand has 
declined seriously since the war. 

To meet this shrunken demand Britain and most other 
countries have an actually greater productive equipment than 
they had in 1913. The number of men employed in the coal 
mines of Great Britain was more than 10% greater in 1925 
than in the average for the four years before the war. The 
new coalfield in South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire is 
already producing 11,000,000 tons, and will normally be get- 
ting 20,000,000 tons in a few years time. France has re- 
equipped the mines which were so badly battered during the 
war, and thanks to this installation of new plant and machin- 
ery is producing in 1926 ten million tons (or 25%) more than 
she did in 1918, though even then she supplies only two-thirds 
of her own needs. Spain has developed her own coalfield and 
imposed a heavy tariff on imports. In Holland the output has 
quadrupled, and Belgium has developed a new coalfield. Ger- 
many’s lignite has already been referred to. The output in 
the Ruhr in 1925 was slightly greater than in 1913, thanks to 
the improved mechanical equipment which had made possible 
a greater output per man per shift in spite of a shorter work- 
ing day. Finally, Russia is beginning to recover some of its 
mining activity, and this year the Don Basin mines alone are 
reaching a monthly output of 2,000,000 tons. 

Here then are the conditions for keen, and at times ruin- 
ous, international competition, with Germany and Great 
Britain as the chief rivals for a stationary or diminishing 
market. In the struggle the odds have been in favour now of 
this country, now of that. German reparations coal has almost 
certainly taken part of the Italian market from Britain, and 
the British imports to that country in 1925 were 3,000,000 
tons (or 33%) less than in 1918. In France and Scandinavia 
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British coal has to some extent been ousted by German. The 
occupation of the Ruhr by the French gave Britain a chance 
to get further into the German market, and so our exports 
to Germany went almost to pre-war figures; but that advan- 
tage ended when the Ruhr regained its independence. In 
South America the ground lost to the United States during 
the war has not been all regained, while the adoption of oil 
fuel for the Argentine railways has deprived Britain of some 
of its market. The subsidy gave British mine-owners an 
advantage over Germany both in the German and other 
European markets, and led to some revival in British coal 
export figures during the 1925-6 winter. But it will be seen 
that such competition is all skating on thin ice; as a German 
coal magnate said last May, “Though it may sound merciless, 
for years past the hopes of the various coal industries have 
been chiefly centred upon the falling out for a while from 
international competition of one of the competitors owing to 
difficulties with labour—to the temporary relief of their own 
situation.” 

Apart from such accidental aids, how is the British in- 
dustry equipped for meeting this keen competition? The 
_ employers’ plea is that all would be well if wages were lower 
and hours longer. It is apparently true that the industry is 
over-manned, and that there are probably 200,000 superfluous 
men attached to the industry. But if these men were dis- 
missed they would probably be unable to find other work, and 
would therefore add to the unemployed total. An increase of 
hours offers no solution, and if adopted would place the 
British miner in a worse position than the German, and 
probably cause an increased working day in Germany, with 
neither country any better off as a result. <A reduction of 
wages would degrade the already low standard of life of the 
miners, react on productive ability, and insofar as it allowed 
_ coal to be sold abroad at a lower price would possibly be met 
with a reduced wage in competing countries. The royal com- 
mission favoured a slight reduction, with safeguards for hard 
cases, With a family allowance scheme, and with a retention 
of the profit-sharing plan devised in 1921. But all the in- 
quiries since the Armistice stress the fact that on the whole 
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the British coal-miner does his best, that the charges that he 
is deliberately attempting to destroy the prosperity of the 
industry by restricting output are false, and that the only real 
salvation of the industry lies in a thorough overhauling of its 
structure, equipment, and methods. In the words of the last 
commission, “Before any sacrifices are asked from those 
engaged in the industry, it should be definitely agreed between 
them that all practicable means for improving its organiza- 
tion and increasing its efficiency should be adopted.” 

It is at this point that the British industry is the victim 
of its history and early prosperity. There are too many pits 
not worth keeping alive. There are too many separate firms 
—1,400 undertakings own 2,500 pits to-day, and some of them 
are very small. Each has its own managerial personnel, its 
own technicians, its own shaft, its own power and pumping 
plant, its own department for purchase of materials; many 
have their own rolling stock, which scatter all over the coun- 
try and then have to be run back empty, so that during the 
war it was estimated there was unnecessary haulage to the 
extent of 700,000,000 truck miles on British railway lines. 
There is, in short, far too little attempt to get the benefits of 
large-scale production and distribution, far too much over- 
head cost, and great unnecessary expense in transport, dis- 
tribution, and sale. In the words of Sir Richard Redmayne, 
an ex-manager and director of colliery companies, chief in- 
spector of mines, technical adviser to the Coal Controller, and 
chairman of countless committees, “The economies of admin- 
istration and working: attainable under a system of aggrega- 
tion must be patent to every broadminded and inquiring 
student of the mining industry... Competition between rival 
coalowners allows the foreigner in normal times to exploit 
the coal output of the country. Great economies could be 
achieved too by a centralized system of purchasing of stores, 
and important and far-reaching economies could be secured 
by centralization of pumping and, to some extent, of winding 
plants, and further, underground haulage would be simplified 
and cheapened by the abolition of eccentric boundaries” be- 
tween the tunnels and galleries of adjacent pits. 

The Commission of 1925 re-echoes and extends these 
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suggested economies. “We cannot agree with the view pre- 
sented to us by the owners that little can be done to improve 
the organization of the industry... Very many of the col- 
lieries are on too small a scale to be good units of production. 
A number are defective in equipment and some in manage- 
ment... The methods of using coal are unscientific. Four- 
fifths of the coal consumed in the country is burnt in a raw 
state; oil and valuable by-products are wasted and the at- 
mosphere is polluted. Research into the methods of winning 
and using coal is inadequate. Mining, in many places, should 
be intimately associated with several other industries—with 
gas, electricity, smokeless fuel, oil, chemical products, blast 
furnaces; and coke ovens. .. The selling organization and 
methods of transport are too costly, and do not secure the 
best financial results for the collieries... The amalgamation 
of many of the present small units of production is both 
desirable and practicable, .. A closer connection of mining 
with the allied industries should be promoted... The devel- 
opment of electrical supply . . . should be closely co-ordinated 
with the generation of electricity at the mines. Large finan- 
cial advantages might be gained by the formation of co-opera- 
_ tive selling agencies. They are especially needed in the export 
trade. . . We propose measures to secure the adoption of 
larger mineral wagons on the railways, and a greater con- 
centration of ownership of wagons... The way to prosperity 
lies along three chief lines of advance: through greater 
application of science to the winning and using of coal, 
through larger units for production and distribution, and 
through fuller partnership between employers and employed.” 

Such reforms amount to a drastic reconstruction of a 
large part of the industry, and to the rapid or lingering death 
of the less efficient parts. England has enough coal to last 
her for centuries, good in quality and accessible under modern 
_methods; she has as fine a body of miners as can be found in 
any country, and geographical advantages of great value. But 
her industry has “just growed”, and has failed to keep pace, 
not only technically but also in regard to organization, with 
the international developments of last century. Economic 
pressure drove England to reconstruct her railway system 
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after the war, and to concentrate control in the hands of four 
big groups. That pressure to-day tells her either to recon- 
struct her mining industry or see it die. Public opinion is 
still glowing with satisfaction at the calmness with which 
Britain suffered the general strike of May last.. That calm- 
ness was magnificent, as was the temper shown during the 
war. But wisdom, if not sheer fear of national death, sug- 
gests that the better course is not to be calm in calamity, but 
rather to take steps to avoid the calamity. Has Britain the 
strength to pursue that better course, or will she believe her 
task and troubles ended when the miners have been beaten or 
victorious? 
H. HEATON. 

June 7, 1926. 
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THE MINERS 





As preparations were in progress for the present issue of 
the Quarterly the news came that the General Strike had been 
called off. This was received with thankfulness by all who 
have the welfare of England at heart. Nine days is not long, 
but it was long enough to show the nature of a conflict between 
the Government and the organized forces of Labour. Its pro- 
longation would have meant an increased bitterness and dis- 
astrous effects to trade from which it would have taken a long 
time to recover. As it is, much damage has been done and it 
will take some time, with the best will on all sides, to get back 
to normal conditions. Probably the wisest leaders of the 
Trades Unionists soon saw that there could be no complete 
victory in an attempt to coerce the Constitutional Authorities 
and the people who stood behind them, and that such a victory 
might be worse than defeat. The statement attributed to Mr. 
Cook last summer that those whom he represented were the 
people and the others were a few bishops and flunkies did not 
need such a drastic rejection. As it was pointed out, the diffi- 
culties of the mining industry were thrust into the back- 
ground by the larger question of the legality of “the sympa- 
_ thetic strike.” There were many whose sympathy was with 
the miners who felt that this kind of pressure upon the life of 
the whole community was a menace to that constitutional gov- 
ernment which is Britain’s greatest political achievement. One 
may, accept the statement that the intention was not revolu- 
tionary and ye be compelled to believe that such was its effect 
when the strikers sought to control the supply of food and the 
means of communication. Baron Von Higel maintained that 
the Germans were too doctrinaire, that the English understood 
better the spirit of compromise, and that the Scotch in this 
respect stand half way between the two. To fight for a prin- 
’ ciple is a noble thing but to be too rigid in its application may 
lead to disaster. So there are a great many people who do 
not worry about the precise nature of the victory but hope 
that both sides may learn a lesson that will make them more 
willing to co-operate for the common good. 
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Last summer I spent a considerable part of my time in 
the mining and shipbuilding districts of Durham. The county 
of Durham is a small one but it contains important industrial 
centres as Sunderland, Darlington and Stockton, and miners 
form a large part of its population in the small towns and vil- 
lages. When I lived there the tide of Liberalism was running 
strong, all its parliamentary representatives were then on the 
same side, we heard of ‘The Durham Thirteen,” and Punch 
referred to Durham as “the most no-Torious county.” That 
was about the time that John Morley, “‘honest John,” as he 
was called in Newcastle, entered Parliament. Thomas Burt, 
who belonged to the adjoining county of Northumberland, was 
the first real miner to enter the House of Commons, a man of 
real ability, good sense and integrity. I knew one of the thir- 
teen, a first-class school master and an able preacher. Many 
things have happened since then; Home Rule split the Liberal 
party, and in recent years the miners have gone largely with 
the Labour party. The cleavage is seen also in Yorkshire where 
you find side by side one constituency mostly agricultural, 
steady Conservative, and the next division, dominated by 
Cleveland miners, which goes Liberal or Labour. 

It is after we have been used to the large spaces of this 
continent that one feels the smallness and the density of popu- 
lation in the old land. Apart from the immense city of Lon- 
don, which is a problem in itself, there must be a great variety 
_ of types in a country where modern industrialism, through 
the power of coal and iron, had its earliest beginnings. It is 
to be hoped that such words as “bourgeois” and “proletariat” 
will never be thoroughly absorbed into the English speech. To 
one who in later years has lived a somewhat cloistered life it 
is a pleasure to have known many real “workingmen,” using 
the phrase in its popular acceptance. Miners, mill hands, 
men and women, agricultural labourers, sailors, workers in 
the gredt smelting works and rolling mills, living men and 
women, bearing their burdens, doing their work and, like Car- 
lyle’s shoeblack, moved by a living spirit, often with restless 
yearnings and vain ambitions. What a delight mingled with 
awe for a boy to see for the first time “the puddler” stripped 
for his work stirring up the liquid metal and pouring it out 
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red hot into the mould! And the great steam-hammer that 
can crush with tremendous weight or come down gently on to 
a watch without breaking the glass. That small land is a land 
of slow progress and strange survivals. I once lived in a 
town where I was told that at one time it made anvils for the 
world and then was making bridges to be sent to India. With 
my own eyes I saw a woman working at a small forge in the 
back kitchen making nails or chains. These. things 
have spread round the world and England must still toil to 
hold her own. There are those who say that this industrialism 
with its complicated machinery and cruel capitalism is a curse 
that enslaves the body, crushes the soul, tending to destroy 
real art and simple religion. What we are concerned with 
now is the various types of workers playing their part in the 
life of a great nation and directly or indirectly drawn into the 
great struggle which has just passed one catastrophic stage, 
but which will go on because the problems are still pressing 
and ever present. To have come into immediate contact with 
these people on land and sea is to have known real life with 
its warnings against snobbery and the pose of the superior 
person. 

Mining is a term of varied meanings, military and civil, 
and it has a long history. The great Puritan poet had evi- 
dently little sympathy with the rush for gold. 

A numerous brigade hasten’d; as when bands 
Of pioneers, with spade and pick axe armed, 
Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field, 

Or cast a rampart. Mammon led them on, 
Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heav’n; for ev’n in heav’n his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heav’ns pavement trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoy’d 

In vision beatific. By him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 
Ransack’d the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 

For treasures better hid. Soon had his crew 
Open’d into the hell a spacious wound, 

And digged out ribs of gold. Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane . . 


(Paradise Lost, Book I). 
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It is interesting to note the different attitude of Kipling, 
who finds romance in the world of mechanism. 


When the waters were dried an’ the earth did appear, 
(‘It’s all one,’ says the Sapper), 

The Lord he created the Engineer, 

Her Majesty’s Royal Engineer, 
With the rank and pay of a Sapper. 


And especially in the conclusion of “The King”: 


‘Romance’ the season-tickets mourn, 

He never ran to catch his train, 

But passed with coach and guard and horn— 
And left the local—late again!’ 

Confound Romance .... And all unseen 
Romance brought up the nine-fifteen. 


His hand was on the lever laid, 

His oil-can soothed the worrying cranks, 
His whistle waked the snowbound grade, 
His fog-horn the cut reeking banks, 

By dock and deep and mine and mill 
The Boy-god reckless laboured still. 


Robed, crowned and throned, he wove his spell, 
Where heart-blood beat or hearth-smoke curled, 
With unconsidered miracle, 

Hedged in a backward gazing world; 

Then taught his chosen bard to say: 

‘Our King was with us yesterday.’ 


The coal miner we must have; he keeps “the home-fires 
burning,” the gas jets lighted and the blast-furnaces roaring. 
Difficult as it may be, one wishes to see him get justice and 
even generosity. Passing through the mining districts of Dur- 
ham last summer, while we saw no sensational signs we knew 
that things were growing worse and there were mutterings of 
discontent. On the one side of the road there was the long 
wall of the Lambton! estate and on the other the long line of 
miners’ cottages. One could not help thinking of the deadly 
conflict in France between cottage and castle at the time of 
the Revolution. England has been spared that terrible ordeal 


1Coal Barons who fight and win fierce elections make romantic mixed 
marriages, win horse races and lead Naval Brigades. 
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and we believe that she will be. In the century that has passed 
since the fall of Napoleon there have been many critical 
periods. That red revolution has been avoided I attribute to 
the slow but real growth of freedom and to the power of 
religion. It may be difficult to prove that to any one who 
does not see, and it would require a book and not an article to 
make the attempt. Let any one read Justin Macarthy’s His- 
tory of Our Own Time and he will learn that though the move- 
ment has been slow the efforts, in many directions to apply the 
principles of Christianity to political and social life have been 
productive of rich results. 

The different classes of workers mentioned above are 
varied types, for while emigration and migration play their 
part members of the same families in different districts have 
followed the same calling for several generations. Specially 
‘was this true when the hours were longer and conditions 
harder. Working underground tended to prevent full growth 
and caused a peculiar style of walking. In those days drinking 
and gambling were more prevalent than they are now. It is 
true that intemperance leads to misery but it is also true that 
wretched conditions often drive men to drink. An article in 
The Quarterly (Murray’s) about eighty years ago discusses 
the conditions in the county of Durham in connection with a 
speech by Lord Ashley (Shaftesbury, 1805-1885). The verdict 
is the state of affairs was dreadful in England and even worse 
in Scotland. Women worked in the mines in circumstances 
that can only be called horrible; small boys spent the day 
underground, spent the day in work that required constant 
watchfulness, worn and weary they were put to bed, and were 
sent down in the morning to pursue the same monotonous 
drudgery in an unwholesome atmosphere. The writer in the 
old Tory Quarterly, the organ of High Churchmen, admitted 
that the greatest power for religion and reform were the small 
_Methodist chapels. That was long before the Salvation Army 
was born and when Methodism still retained much of its orig- 
inal fervour. Many miners were themselves preachers or 
class-leaders or spoke to their fellow-miners out of the rich- 
ness of their religious experience. The singing was hearty, 
the responses spontaneous, and there was excitement genuine, 
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not stimulated by any artificial methods. One has known such 
meetings long ago, even if we have not had exactly the experi- 
ence of a friend of mine, who had to look down and say, 
“Brother, you have made me lose the thread of my discourse,” 
and received the reply, “Oh, start in another place, man.” Cer- 
tainly it was a disgrace to a so-called Christian country that 
such conditions could exist, but it was a blessing that as in 
the earliest days of our faith the simple Gospel brought 
strength and consolation to those who were little better than 
slaves. We do not suggest that “Dissenters” monopolized 
these healing ministries but we maintain that these homely 
earnest services were suited to the needs of that strange popu- 
lation. The miner was naturally vigorous and even rough, 
and when he took to religion it was with the same enthusiasm 
that his fellows gave to the popular sports. Strange stories 
could be told of the miner and religion as well as of the miner 
with his dogs or his pigeons. A certain type of socialist may 
scorn religion as an opiate rather than a stimulant, but com- 
petent historians know that in the management of their own 
churches large numbers of English workmen have exemplified 
the principles of democracy and learned the art of constitu- 
tional procedure. 

Things are better now but even with the best appliances 
and under the most favourable conditions the miner’s life is 
a hard one. Many of them have risen to positions of trust 
and honour but a great company is needed to carry on the 
work. In 1901 I had the privilege of going down into one of 
the deepest mines at Monkwearmouth. It is said that the 
original promoter was told that he would never get coal and 
he replied that he would go down to a hot place and get some 
cinders. Having received a pass we dressed in old clothes and 
set out on our expedition. It is an interesting sight to see a 
crowd of miners at the pit mouth in the in-working garb, each 
man with his safety lamp in his hand. We went down a con- 
siderable distance in the cage and found at the bottom of the 
shaft clean well-built offices; then we had a long walk along 
the railway track until we came to men working at the seam 
in scanty attire. One of them said that he had read of a heat 
wave in New York. We, in our heavy garments, thought that 
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we had a heat wave on the spot. This I believe is one of the 
best mines, dry and fairly free from accident, though we 
passed a place where a man had been killed a few days before 
by the falling of a rock. My feeling was something like that 
of a man who had “a thrill’ by going down a steep slide; he 
said he would not have missed that for five hundred dollars, 
but when urged to go again he replied that he would not repeat 
it for a thousand. It is true that one-half of the world does 
not know how the other half lives. But a little knowledge of 
the life of miners may remind us of our debt to them even if 
we are still free to grumble at the price of coal. 
W.G. J. 
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(The following notes were written after reading Mr. Lewis Mum- 
ford’s “Sticks and Stones”. His argument is wholly American, but it 
applies to Canadian conditions also. An attempt has been made to 
show this). 


The oldest villages of Eastern America, those of the 
sixteenth century in New England, the seventeenth in Penn- 
sylvania, and of the seventeenth and eighteenth along the 
St. Lawrence in French Canada, have, as their lovers know, 
a charm and dignity not often found in a metropolis or even 
in any special part of a metropolis. This dignity, this differ- 
ence, is vividly shown where old buildings remain among the 
newer; there are examples of this in Quebec and Montreal, 
in Kingston, in Prince Edward County (Ontario), though of 
course these Ontario buildings will not always date back far 
enough to fall exactly within the periods named. I do not 
know the Maritime Provinces, but I have no doubt the same 
thing holds good for them. And the thoughtful architect 
knows perfectly well that this charm, this spirit, is not to be 
recaptured by the most sedulous copying of mouldings or roof 
lines, of panelling or fanlights. There is a recent house in 
Ottawa, modelled closely on old Quebec farm-buildings; it 
looks quite out of place in its confined street setting and it is 
not really either a house or a farm-building. 

The underlying causes of the subtle excellence inherent 
in many of these old buildings, for often enough they are 
quite mean by modern standards, are perhaps that they were 
related to life, these buildings, and not to real estate values, 
that they express a genuine if partly unconscious community 
life rooted in the soil of their district, a life shared by all 
those who lived it as actual partners, a life not devoted to 
expansion and “progress” as ends in themselves. What city 
dweller of to-day feels himself in any real sense a partner 
in his city’s life? In the main he does not even cast an annual 
vote in the municipal elections. Is it not then arguable, Mr. 

Mumford asks, that these old buildings are rational, reason- 
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able, they “belong” in a sense that is very uncommon to-day, 
especially in our cities. 

Who can see, even casually from a motor, and in their 
present run-down state, the delightful simple houses, some 
frame, some limestone, which the first U.E. Loyalist settlers 
built along the Bay of Quinte’s north shore and not be con- 
scious of their builders’ sense of site and of their fitness for 
a certain way of life? And just across the Bay in Prince Ed- 
ward County, there is one of them, a choice one, deserted— 
its unworthy owner has put up a square red brick ‘‘modern’”’ 
house, right on the road. If the new house fits with a way 
of life, it is a less gracious way. The same thing occurs in 
many places and in various forms: there is a quarry owner 
in Halton County whose own house, right in the stone dis- 
trict, is of red pressed brick and moreover it is three storeys 
high in a situation where there is no possibility of crowding! 

When did the decay begin, if these ideas are sound? 
Probably with the arrival on this side of the Atlantic, about 
a century after its full development in Britain, of what may 
be called book-architecture. The work of the early carpenter 
and mason builders, both in Britain and in North America, 
was free and sound because of its very ignorance of style, as 
St: Loe Strachey said of certain old English builders, they 
were “too unlearned to be vulgar’, these men built on a foun- 
dation of human need. Gradually the use of books of orna- 
ment began (and this was at first a gain, for the early work 
was rather severe and bald) until finally the master-builder 
who knew his district, its materials and its men, was sup- 
planted by the architect who knew his Vignola. Now this 
change, as already pointed out, was not wholly bad; far from 
it. For example it resulted in New England, and farther 
south, in what is loosely called“Colonial” architecture, based 
upon classical and Georgian models. But the point Mr. Mum- 
ford makes it that it is a departure from the true North Amer- 
ican mode and that (if his argument is correct) it had in it 
for that very reason the seeds of its own final discrediting. 
The southern planter’s estate could carry a mansion on the 
classical model, the oligarchical slave-owner lived a life into 
which it could fit, but it was a false style for the New Eng- 
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land merchant whose days were lived on quays and in ware- 
houses. In the northern states it therefore degenerated, | 
because of this divorce of building from life; ornament tried 
to make up for that adaptability to site and those subtle pro- 
portions which were lost. Mr. Mumford finds in the grandi- 
ose plan for Washington the final expression of this imported 
classical tradition. It is even suggested that the rigid rule 
characteristic of this use of classical models is the inspiration 
of the terrible “gridiron” town-plan used everywhere on this 
continent for so long. This last extension of the faults of 
rigid classicism seems, to me at least, to be a doubtful se- 
quitur. 

The decline of Colonial architecture brings us to about 
1820. Up to this time it is approximately true to say that 
only the Atlantic seaboard and the St. Lawrence waterway to 
Niagara were settled. The years 1820 to 1870 in the United 
States and 1840 to 1890 in Canada saw a great movement 
westward. Natural resources were hastily developed, towns 
sprang up at minehead or harbour or water-power. A zeal 
for work, a contempt for art, a restless desire for quick ex- 
ploitation and a move further on, are characteristic of the 
period. Factory smoke became incense, the multiplication of 
sheds was progress, town sites were laid out (on the “grid- 
iron” plan) beyond all reason in extent. A general untidi- 
ness, a heaping up of the debris of industry, the spoiling of | 
river and lake shores, the pollution of running water, were 
the accompaniments of the “progress” achieved. One gets 
the reaction of an Englishman to it all in “Martin Chuzzle- 
wit”: nevertheless the midland counties of England will show 
their own share of debris in the same period. And what of 
architecture in these conditions? It became the art of the 
“false front’, for in reality much of the progress of this time 
had a kind of permanent impermanence, its lasting and tem- 

- porary elements had not been, and are not yet, fully sep- 
arated. The book-architecture of the day reflects the ignor- 
ance and insecurity of judgment of the parvenus to whom it 
was in large part addressed. The house builder could have 
at will an Italian Villa, a Swiss Chalet, or even a “Byzantine 

Cottage”; any or all put up at maximum speed regardless of 
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site or any of the traditional conditions surrounding true 
architecture. Novel, unique and horrible things were done, 
all true sense of style and proportion seemed as lost as were 
the conditions which produced the sound early work when 
“style” was unknown. The mills of the 1870’s poured out a 
flood of ready-made “novelties” which Mr. Mumford describes 
bitterly as “unique in ugliness and imbecile in design,” and 
it is the kind of ugliness which Dean Inge called “a symptom 
of social disease.” One can find plenty of jig-saw work in 
Ontario to which the words of both will apply. And to crown 
all there appeared in eastern American cities the tenement 
house, to debase the workers in the name of progress, under 
conditions worse than those of the crudest farmhouse of a 
century earlier. 

Mr. Mumford finds two redeeming features in this drab 
period: one the huge bridges built to cross the great rivers 
of the continent, the other the architecture of H. H. Richard- 
son, who was among the earliest Americans trained in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. Richardson’s churches and university 
buildings, his commercial work and his town mansions are 
strong, coherent and consistent. They are a solid and endur- 
ing protest against the “false front” work of their time. But 
Richardson was a builder, a mason; therefore, while he was 
superior to the men of his day, he was unable to adapt him- 
self within the scope of his rather heavy method, to the steel 
age which was just beginning. So the tradition which he all 
but founded died out with him, the work of his imitators is 
feeble by comparison. 

The same protest against shams that Richardson made 
in the United States may be found in Canada in the earlier 
work of the late Frank Darling. During the later years of 
his practice Darling worked in the full tide of modern steel 
building, and almost all his work was done in a time when 
architecture generally, on this continent, had got out of the . 
deeper sloughs of the 1870’s, nevertheless he was a pioneer 
in restoring Canada to a better building tradition. It was 
for this that the Royal Gold Medal he received in 1915 was 
chiefly due him, one feels, and not for the sheer bulk of the 
commissions that went through his office in his later years. 
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To resume: about 1900 American architecture enters on 
what Mr. Mumford aptly calls its “Imperial” phase: the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, 1893, had given warning of it. The 
pioneering was over, the monopolists were in charge of the 
main resources of the United States, and they began to en- 
trench themselves thoroughly. Architecture deserted the 
producing towns for the spending cities and began to express 
itself in a new kind of “front,” in stock exchanges, banks, 
great office buildings, clubs. In the years 1890-1905 the 
American architect is first seen as an accessory to business 
itself; the initiative goes to the engineer, for steel frame con- 
struction, vertical transportation and mechanical equipment 
are the essentials of this new “Imperial” building which is 
only “draped” with the old architectural forms that grew 
slowly out of the soil of the past. As the raw towns of the 
1860’s and 1870’s had “false fronts” to their buildings, so 
is this new “Imperial Facade” a “front” to business and to 
the metropolis—the former tried to make up for shoddy con- 
struction and horrible untidiness, the latter is a cover for 
slums and tenements, as well as, at times, for its own falsity 
of style. Moreover, these great buildings are even more com- 
pletely out of harmony with the lives of those who use them 
most than were the Colonial houses of New England mer- 
chants. What logical relation is there between the life of a 
modern office worker and the temple of Mammon in which he 
works? This “Imperial” type of “front”? Mr. Mumford finds 
again in such work as the Lincoln Memorial, which he says 
has no relation whatever to the man Lincoln or his life. The 
same test he applies to the equivalent in private mausoleums! 
The metropolitan apartment house, too, may be thought of 
as a “front” to the monopoly of metropolitan housing. It is 
argued that the sterility of this “Imperial” architecture is 
proved by its monotony; it is unreal to move materials hun- 
dreds, even thousands of miles in order to build the same 
thing in the same manner in every city. Some one has spoken 
of Winnipeg as a “mirage of the prairie’; it is the same idea, 
that these modern cities of ours are not natural growths. The 
difference, if any, between American and Canadian places is 
quantitative rather than qualitative. 
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As Richardson’s work was an oasis in the architectural 
desert of the earlier part of the nineteenth century, so Mr. 
Mumford finds some good sound uses of this Imperial style, 
notably the Roman architecture of great railway stations. 
And if one thinks of the Pennsylvania Station in New York, 
he must remember that its architects, McKim and Mead, 
worked under H. H. Richardson, though they did not carry 
on his tradition, for reasons already suggested. 

Since 1910 the pace has slackened: some new forms are 
emerging both in the United States and Canada, due perhaps 
to the increase of training and travel among architects and 
of culture among their clients. Where there is no special com- 
mercial stimulus a good tradition is being established, for 
example, the ledge-stone houses in the Philadelphia suburban 
area. Many country houses, such university buildings as the 
Harkness Memorial at Yale or Hart House in Toronto, the 
churches of Cram and Goodhue, Community Halls, and the 
like, show a tendency recalling the freedom and reality of the 
early simple buildings of this continent. 

Why is architecture not freeing itself in its other fields? 
Mr. Mumford believes that the art is stifled when it is linked 
with business development; it has been, and is, bad for the 
architect that in towns and cities business opportunity rather 
than human needs begets development. A whole book from 
some reflective mind is needed to set out fully this effect of 
“business” upon architecture; perhaps the chief element in it 
is the very nature of modern business itself, which tends con- 
tinually to subordinate the individual, and therefore the archi- 
tect, in its processes. 

Suppose a case: if an architect of to-day gets a commis- 
sion to design say an office building in a downtown city area, 
what is the dominant force governing his work? Surely first 
place is held to-day by maximum returns to the investors and 
promoters, and second place by engineering and mechanical 
equipment. One is here faced by realities and not by theories; 
there is no doubt that “business” must consider earning power 
and equipment as taking precedence of exterior or interior 
style, it is nevertheless fair to say that the old considerations 
of air and light and space are now really subordinated. If 
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light and air can be got, along with maximum exploitation 
of the land, well and good; but maximum exploitation comes 
first. What can be more deadening to the great art of build- 
ing than to be required to put up, in the least possible time, 
the cheapest building that will take care of the amortization 
of the bonds issued and “create a value” for the promoters’ 
common stock? And since the architect must very often take 
part of his fees in “junior securities”, is he not an aider and 
abettor in this kind of building which is based on business 
opportunity and not on human need? Is not his chance to 
express himself, his art, seriously impaired? As for the 
workman in any trade, his initiative is quite gone, in so far 
as he leaves any trace of his hand it is a flaw. We have com- 
fort, mechanical equipment and what-not, but the architect 
qua architect is partly paralysed, the great buildings of to-day 
are “exercises in technique” and have nothing to do with 
seeing, feeling, living. 

Have not the great modern cities shut out the sun and . 
taken to electric light; what does the city dweller know of 
the pageant of the sky? He can scarce tell you the direction 
‘of the wind. Has not business congestion caused skyscrapers, 
and when their denizens overcrowd the streets they are shoved 
down into “‘tubes.”’” Have not water and light to be brought 
enormous distances? The metropolis having no trees and no 
air, roads are built to take its people once a week into the 
country. Is it not ridiculous to have spent millions in making 
new land along the south-west waterfront of Toronto, while 
real estate speculation held idle all the close-in farming areas 
along her northern limits? And all this is in the name of 
“progress”, it is ““good business”, it makes work, it means a 
“higher standard of living”—but what of “the good life’? Is 
there not a sense in which these things are a burden, and 
that modern city life is unreal, unnatural? And the architect, 
having given his utmost effort to help to bring it all to pass, 
is fairly caught in it and must apparently remain a party to 
its continuance or he will starve! 

All this is very pessimistic, and one hopes that the picture 
is too darkly coloured. Nevertheless ‘Mr. Mumford’s argument 
is no mere esoteric theory, but coincides with the ideas of 
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thinking professional men in other walks to-day. For ex- 
ample, there are medical men who believe that while many 
diseases have been conquered, others are on the increase 
because of our twentieth century ways of life. But we cannot 
go back, no one wants to go back except an occasional mediae- 
valist like Chesterton, Belloc, or Dr. Ralph Adams Cram. And 
one wonders if even any one of them really wants to go back. 

What of the future? There is hope in some of the ten- 
dencies noted since 1910: there is also a new honesty of plan 
and sincerity of treatment in some modern industrial work 
and in some housing schemes. For these are neither in the 
uncommercial fields where better work is emerging most 
noticeably, nor are they in the same field with the exploitation 
of small city sites. Probably architecture as such cannot 
flourish, any more than “the good life” can be lived, until we 
get away from the system under which certain classes of 
building follow the same cycle as commodity production or 
manufacturing, namely advertising to make a market and 
then filling the demand created and repeating the process 
endlessly, with the frequent and sometimes disastrous result 
that housing and office space are provided far in advance of 
need. It may be idle to hope to separate building from the 
commercial cycle, but it does seem sound to argue that the 
architecture of commercial building suffers for its own divorce 
from life and human need, and for being an adjunct to 
“business.” 

If instead of continuing the disfiguration of the natural 
landscape of this continent which went on so rapidly in the 
name of progress, particularly in the middle decades of the 
nineteenth century, we could plant forests, reclaim defiled and 
disused river banks, clear up the beaches, plant trees along 
the new motor highways, and above ali cease crowding into 
cities, perhaps architecture will free itself from the commer- 
cial thraldom it suffers under. Much ink has been used to 
try to explain the drift from country to city. Mr. 
Mumford wonders whether cities ought to be _ limited 
in size. Is there a point at which a growing city becomes 
unable to better the lives of its citizens? Instead of asking 
how big can we grow, ought we rather to ask, as did some of 
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the Greek philosophers, how big should a city be, and try to 
limit its growth to a certain ideal size. It is an unthinkable 
“slogan” for an American or a Canadian city to-day, that it 
should not grow beyond a certain size, and in the conditions 
under which we live it seems like pure speculation to follow 
up the idea at all. 

Some of the reasons for the degradation, or even total 
loss at times, of the right relation between life and architec- 
ture as an expression of it, have been noted. Some hopeful 
signs of recovery have been suggested—are the signs those 
of a true and real recovery? For there can be no doubt that 
we have yet a very long way to travel before there is again 
achieved in our buildings that quality of “rightness,” not 
utility nor commercial success, which is plain to be seen in 
the work of the early builders. . 
D. D. CALVIN. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 
TOWARD PAGANISM 


[* dealing with a question of attitudes one has always to 

reckon with the psychological factor involved. There is 
always a certain objectivity about historical facts which 
marks them out and facilitates the process of classification 
and interpretation. But when it comes to attitudes one is in 
touch with elusive, intangible elements which do not so easily 
lend themselves to objective analysis. 

In the early Christian movement it is futile to seek to 
understand the rise and development of institutional pro- 
cesses apart from the psychological factor of attitude to non- 
Christians. What was the attitude of Jewish Christians to 
the Hebrews? Of Gentile Christians to pagans? How did 
the latter look upon the Christian Church? At every step of 
its progress Christianity was beset with forces of sullen in- 
difference or of active hostility with which it had to do, and 
toward which it had to adopt some kind of attitude. 

As for the primitive Jewish Christians there is very good 
ground for the view that their adoption of the belief in the 
Messiah did not to any serious extent alter their general mode 
of life. The most characteristic mark of Palestinian Chris- 
tianity was the fact of the continued rigid adherence to the 
tenets and practices of Judaism. Jewish Christians continued 
in their attendance on synagogue and Temple-worship; they 
kept up with even greater zeal the private study of the Scrip- 
tures. The education of their children as before was largely 
a matter of training in practical piety in the home. 

In the case of the Gentile Christians they were looked upon 
as objects of hatred and suspicion for the most part by both 
Jews and pagans. The orthodox Jews had never been able to 
adopt kindly feelings towards the sect which had been torn 
bleeding from the side of Judaism. The wound was ever open 
and raw. The rabbis looked upon the founder of the move- 
ment as one who had been a magician and deceiver of the 
people. As for Paul they looked with special virulence upon 
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this renegade Jew who in their eyes was in a special sense 
responsible for the complete disruption. It was he who had 
arbitrarily overthrown the authority of the Law. The 
memory of Paul was the special object of rabbinic hatred in 
the first centuries of the Christian era. Persistently and 
remorselessly the Jews continued to dog the footsteps of the 
Christians from the apostolic days forward, instigating per- 
secutions, calumniating them, and in general playing the un- 
friendly part. In his ‘Dialogue with Trypho’ Justin Martyr 
tells us @ propos of this attitude: 


“For other nations have not inflicted on us and on 
Christ this wrong to such an extent as you have, who 
in very deed are the authors of the wicked prejudice 
against the Just One, and us who hold by Him. For 
after that you had crucified Him... You not only 
did not repent of the wickedness which you had com- 
mitted, but at that time you selected and sent out from 
Jerusalem chosen men through all the land to tell that 
the ungodly heresy of the Christians had sprung up, 
and to publish those things which all they who know 
us not speak against us... Accordingly, you dis- 
played great zeal in publishing throughout all the land 
bitter and dark and unjust things against the only 
blameless and righteous Light sent by God.’”? 


As between Jews and Christians there was scant friendship 
in those days. 

As we pass to consider the attitude of the pagans to the 
Christians we must distinguish here between the opinions 
entertained by the ignorant and credulous mass of the inhabi- 
tants of the great centres of the Empire where Christianity 
was first planted, the more discerning but likewise unfair 
judgment of learned pagans, and the official position taken by 
the state with reference to the professors of the new religion. 
The attitude of the masses toward the Christians was one 
of sullen suspicion which gradually deepened into active hos- 
tility bursting out from time to time in exhibitions of mob 
violence. The Decian persecution of 250 and the bitter at- 
tacks in the Lyons and Vienne area of South France during 
Irenaeus’ episcopate had their inception in such outbursts of 
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fury on the part of the populace against the Christians. The 
latter were insupportable to the unthinking masses largely 
on the ground of their living apart from the regular pro- 
cesses of society. In the civic, the political, the social life of 
the Roman Empire they took little or no part. Colour was 
given to these imputations by reason of the unusual character 
of the Christians’ religious assemblies. The secret night- 
meetings, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper gave rise tot 
those foul calumnies which were charged upon the innocent 
worshippers. 


The attitude of men of learning and philosophical attain- 
ments in the environing world was quite in accord with what 
might have been expected. Christians professed to be the 
heirs of a wisdom superior to the knowledge and philosophy 
of men of whatsoever school. Such presumptuous claims 
were looked upon with derisive contempt by such leaders of 
thought as Celsus and Porphyry. In the passage from 
Porphyry in which he referred to Origen’s mixing 
of ‘Greek philosophy’ with ‘foreign fable’ we come upon one 
of the phrases which recurred again and again in the charac- 
terizations of Christianity. At best it was a silly supersti- 
tion, compounded of ‘foreign fable’ and ‘old wives’ gossip.’ 
Cultivated pagans shared in the Jewish contempt for a re- 
ligion which centred in the belief in the deity of ‘a man cruci- 
fied’. It was all preposterous nonsense. Moreover, the philo- 
sophers were nettled at the fact of the aggressively mission- 
ary character of this new religion. Its methods were pro- 
pagandistic. In the ‘Contra Celsum’ of Origen we are given 
some curious sidelights into certain ways in which Christian- 
ity in the second and third centuries was propagating itself. 
Such an one as Celsus would spare no pains to magnify the 
banal element in the following scene: 


“As we see, workers in wood and leather, fullers and 
cobblers, people entirely uneducated and unpolished, 
do not venture in private houses to say a word in pres- 
ence of their employers, who are older and wiser than 
themselves. But so soon as they get hold of young 
people, and such women as are ignorant as themselves, 
in private, they become wonderfully eloquent. ‘You 
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must follow us’, they say, ‘and not your own father or 
teachers. The latter are deranged and stupid: in the 
grip of silly prejudices, how can they conceive or carry 
out anything truly noble or good? Let the young peo- 
ple follow us, for so they will be happy and make the 
household happy also!’ If they see, as they talk so, a 
teacher or intelligent person or the father himself 
coming, the timorous among them are sore afraid, 
while the more forward incite the young folks to fling 
off the yoke. ‘So long as you are with them’, they 
whisper, ‘we cannot and will not impart any good to 
you; we have no wish to expose ourselves to their cor- 
rupt folly and cruelty, to their abandoned sinfulness 
and vindictive tempers! If you want to pick up any 
good, leave your fathers and teachers, come with your 
playmates and the women to the women’s apartments, 
or to the cobbler’s stall, or to the fuller’s shop! There 
you will attain the perfect life’! Such are their 
wheedling words.’ 

The state had a more serious grievance against the Chris- 
tians in that they were ostensibly guilty of lese-majesté. They 
refused to enrol in the imperial army—at least those who 
were faithful to their vows; they abjured the responsibility 
of office; but above all they obstinately yielded not a whit to 
the pressure of the repeated efforts made to force them to 
obsrve the customary rites of emperor-worship. This from 
the imperial point of view was treason. The worship of the 
gods of the state, the obeisance due to the ‘Imperator’ symbol- 
izing the unity and might of imperial Rome, was a something 
not to be slighted. These ceremonials of religion were zeal- 
ously maintained in the interest of the buttressing of the 
imperial power. Not to worship after the prescribed form 
was tantamount to treason in the eyes of the state. As for 
the Christians their citizenship was in heaven, and not after 
the manner of earthly things. But from the strict standpoint 
of the emperor on the throne and his procurators in the pro- 
vinces, their stubborn refusal was highly treasonable conduct. 
And it is from this point of view that, apart from sporadic 
demonstrations against the Christians which broke out locally 
from time to time in different parts of the Empire, the really 
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serious efforts of Decius, Valerian and Diocletian to root out 
the Christian movement as inimical to the welfare of the 
state, must be interpreted by the student of the relations be- 
tween the Church and the Empire. 


In principle early Christianity stood for the attitude of 
outgoing love and kindliness expressed in the concrete. Pro- 
bably the world has never witnessed a finer demonstration of 
such a spirit than was actually expressed in the mutual rela- 
tions of Christians of the first and second centuries. Until 
far into the second century they maintained the practice of 
the common meal or ‘feast of love’ at which the rich brought 
of their abundance and shared freely with the poor in their 
need. It was common in the ordinary intercourse of life for 
Christians to salute one another when they met with the ‘kiss 
of love’. Fellow-believers travelling from city to city were 
given open-armed hospitality. Work was secured for artisans 
desiring to settle in the midst. Likewise fraudulent practices 
on the part of those who were ‘traffickers in the name’ were 
nipped in the bud. There were instances recorded of extreme 
deeds of self-sacrifice and self-denial for the sake of fellow- 
Christians who were in straits. Thus Clement of Rome tells 
uS: 

“We know that many among ourselves have delivered 
themselves to bondage, that they might ransom others. 
Many have sold themselves to slavery, and receiving 
the price paid for themselves have fed others.’ 


As the local churches grew in strength the organization 
of charities became ever more perfected. The native genius 
of the West for system and organization was called into 
play; so that in such a centre as Rome there was gradu- 
ally built up a far-ramifying system, including in its per- 
sonnel bishop. deacons, widows, virgins, orphans, all of whom 
were connected either with the distribution or reception of 
Christian charities both local and remote. The example of 
the Apostle Paul in taking a collection in behalf of the needy 
saints in Jerusalem was zealously emulated in early Chris- 
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tianity. The church in Rome was particularly notable in the 
outreach of its helping hand to needy persons and communi- 
ties. The evidence all concurs in establishing the fact that 
within the circle of the Christian brotherhood the law of love 
prevailed. 3 

But with respect to the outside world of paganism the 
situation was otherwise. Christians moved constantly in a 
circle of prohibitions with reference to that world. It was a 
cardinal tenet of their faith to avoid contaminating contacts 
with polytheism. And inasmuch as the pagan world tolerated 
the old worship of the gods of the state, it was synonymous 
with polytheism in Christian thinking. Early Christianity 
did not try to break down the institutions of that environing 
world by direct means; slavery for instance was let alone by 
it, the manumission of slaves was in general discouraged. 
Christianity carried on a vigorous campaign to proselytize 
individual pagans, plucking them as brands from the burning 
and making them over into experiential Christians by its dis- 
ciplinary process of the catechumenate. But with respect to 
paganism in the mass Christianity held aloof, and assumed 
an attitude of passive resistance toward it. 

Christianity was conscious of its innate superiority. 
When in the second century it began to attract to itself a 
clientele of philosophic minds who had another set of interest 
than those of the plain folk who comprised the earlier ranks 
of membership, these men undertook to build a philosophical 
framework for the new faith, and speedily set out to show 
that Christianity was a philosophy superior to any of the 
systems of the Greeks, and was, moreover, the most ancient 
of them all. Thus Justin set in motion the favorite idea that 
the Greeks had originally borrowed the truths which they 
expounded in the schools from the ideas of the Scriptures. 

‘‘And so too Plato, when he says, ‘The blame is his 
who chooses and God is blameless,’ took this from the 
prophet Moses and uttered it. For Moses is more 
ancient than all the Greek writers. And whatever both 
philosophers and poets have said concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul, or punishments after death, or 
contemplation of things heavenly or doctrines of a like 
kind, they have received such suggestions from the 
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prophets as have enabled them to understand and in- 

terpret these things.’ 
Moreover, there was the firmly rooted conviction in the minds 
of Christians that they were sons and daughters of privilege, 
the recipients of a supernatural wisdom, the gift of God’s 
grace, which was infinitely superior to the man-made philoso- 
phies of the world. Thus they could afford to bestow a 
patronizing attitude upon even the learned pagans who in 
turn derided them for their presumption in claiming to be 
endowed with a superior wisdom. Not by processes of dia- 
lectic but by prayer and faith did the Christians look for this 
heavenly wisdom. 

But it was on the ethical and religious side rather than 
the intellectual that Christianity was able to make effective 
this conscious superiority. In the long run the Christian 
movement made conquest of the Roman Empire by virtue of 
the fact that it produced in the life of that Empire a superior 
product, ethically speaking. As Christians came to be better 
understood, the earlier prejudices and misconceptions con- 
cerning them tended to evaporate and they were admired for 
their fruits. They refused to sanction and consistently 
eschewed the immoral practices which had long been fashion- 
able in the higher circles of society including that of the court 
and were steadily permeating with their noxious leaven the 
social life of the provinces also. Christianity insisted on the 
worth of the individual and the immortality of the soul. In 
a society where wanton destruction of human life was ac- 
cepted as the norm, where gladiators fought with wild beasts 
for the sport of the sodden multitudes, where the victims of 
the capricious will of imperial autocrats were counted in their 
thousands, where undesired infants were mercilessly exposed 
at the crossroads to perish, where cruelty and license stalked 
abroad unabashed, where wealth and power were commonly 
regarded as the chief ends of human life, a pawn in the game 
of strategy—it was in this sin-steeped society that Christians 
dared assert the supremacy of the worth of the individual life. 
And in the end Christianity made good its right to win be- 
cause it produced a superior ethical product. 


1Justin, I Apology, 44. 
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Christians themselves were required to live within the 
circle of a multitude of inhibitions and prohibitions. Those 
public festivities and entertainments, the enjoyment of which 
consumed much of the time of the average inhabitant of the 
Empire, were strictly forbidden to the Christian believer. The 
writings of Tertullian indicate for us the actual situation in 
this regard in the late second and early third centuries. Any- 
thing that even suggested the contaminating contact of idol- 
atry was forbidden, “Anything of idolatry whatever, whether 
meanly arrayed or modestly rich and gorgeous, taints it in 
its origin.’’! | 

“Why even the streets, dnd the market-places, and 
the baths and the taverns, and our very dwelling-places 
are not altogether free from idols. Satan and his 
angels have filled the whole world. It is not by merely 
being in the world, however, that we lapse from God, 
but by touching and tainting ourselves with the world’s 
sins. I shall break with my Maker, that is, by going to 
the Capitol or the temple of Serapis to sacrifice or 
adore, as I shall also do by going as a spectator to the 
circus and the theatre. The places in themselves do 
not contaminate but what is done in them, from which 
even the places themselves, we maintain, become de- 
filed. The polluted things pollute us..... Since then 
all passionate excitement is forbidden us, we are de- 
barred from every kind of spectacle, and especially 
from the circus, where such excitement presides as in 
its proper element. ... If we despise the teaching of 
secular literature as being foolishness in God’s eye, our 
duty is plain enough to those spectacles which from 
this source derive the tragic or comic play.’ 


At the same time Tertullian was painfully conscious of 
the fact of the tremendous popular enthusiasm for the public 
spectacles and games, an enthusiasm which it was exceedingly 
difficult for Christians to resist altogether. 

Precisely the same thoroughgoing puritanism was car- 
ried by Tertullian through every department of the Chris- 
tian’s life. With reference to the question of what trades and 
occupations one ought to engage in, and what should be 
avoided for religion’s sake—a very real problem in early 


1Tertullian, On the Spectacles. 
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Christianity !—this rigorist had no scruples about laying 
down the dictum that no occupation ought to be followed 
Which bore, however remotely, upon the practice of idolatry. 
His treatise ‘De Idololatria’ set forth in vehement style a 
series of denunciatory views upon various aspects of pagan- 
ism in general. In the eyes of the Church as a whole idolatry 
in any form had always been counted the worst possible sin. 
That is why the problem of the restoration of the lapsed in 
time of persecution was always such a serious one. Tertul- 
lian adopted no compromise measures. Christians must not 
engage in any occupation that would give the least color to 
the charge of idolatry. Artisans of the several trades were 
required to refrain from the manufacture of articles that 
might in any way be used in connection with the worship of 
an image. 

For Tertullian too the fondness for philosophy was but 
another form of idolatry. He saw in philosophy the fruitful 
mother of heresies and the means of beguiling the heart of 
the believer away from the real sources of truth. Thus he 
denounced the endeavors of the Christian Gnostics to form a 
syncretistic religion by fusing Platonism with the essence of 
Christian doctrine. 

It followed as a matter of course that Christians might 
not, according to Tertullian, engage in the work of school- 
masters or professors in the pagan schools. The reason again 
was the same as in the former case, viz., that such activity 
must necessarily involve them in commerce with idolatry. 
Such were the extremist views of one who represented the 
puritan wing of the Church of the early third century. The 
attitude was uncompromising; it stood for puritanical Chris- 
tianity; it might be summed up in the phrase, ‘No commerce 
with heathenism’. 

But in this earlier period of the Church’s development 
prior to the mid-third century, which is a convenient division- 
point, there were other voices and other tendencies repre- 
sentative of a less extreme position. It pleased a Tertullian to 
damn even the wrestler’s art as a thing of the devil. The. 
actual lines along which a practical solution of the problems 
of life and conduct were worked out were more in accordance 
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with what we of the twentieth century would speak of as 
enlightened common sense. Some sort of working com- 
promise with the world in which they lived was seen to be a 
necessity for Christian folk. In the primitive stage of the 
new movement when believers were looking forward with 
childlike wistfulness to the daily expectation of being “caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air,” and when the Apostle Paul 
had to admonish the Thessalonian community on the score 
of a pronounced tendency to idleness in anticipation of that 
event, under such conditions it was but natural that matters 
of educational import should have been shelved. But time 
passed. The expected did not occur. And with the passing 
of the years the eschatological view receded farther and far- 
ther into the background. It did not die. It continued to 
flare up from time to time in each succeeding age; Origen 
held it; for Gregory the Great it was an obsession. But as a 
conditioning factor of the whole life of the Church it was 
only in the first and early second centuries that the immediate 
expectation of the Lord’s return in glory was all-dominant. 

The necessity of coming to terms with the surrounding 
world became ever more strongly felt as the hope of an early 
consummation of the age and second advent grew more and 
more dim. And apart from the vehement invective poured 
out upon pagan culture by such stormy petrels as Tertullian 
and Tatian, it was essentially a spirit of compromise that 
marked increasingly the attitude of the Church toward 
Graeco-Roman culture from the second century forward. The 
very fact of the rise of the Apologists, a group of men who 
appealed to the intellectual interests of the day in behalf of 
a religion which was worthy admiration from the intellectual 
point of view, signified that Christians were not wholly oblivi- 
ous to the importance of the cultural element in life. While 
Christianity had remained largely the religion of the artisan 
class, and of slaves and freedmen, the problem of formal 
education had not been acute. But as the new faith began to 
permeate the upper ranks of society, as men of philosophic 
and rhetorical training began to be attracted by it and to 
come over into its membership, the question of attitude to- 
ward pagan cultural and educational interests had to be faced. 
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It was obvious that Christians must be given some kind of 
mental training such as would fit them for the conditions of 
life amidst the civilization in which they were placed. In 
particular, the problem of the training of the official orders 
of the clergy was a real one. Who should impart the instruc- 
tion of the catechumenate? Who should be ready to lead the 
thinking of men trained in the philosophical schools? Even 
Tertullian himself, in the very chapter of the treatise in which 
he prohibited the work of teaching to believers, admitted the 
need of a secular education as the fitting foundation for theo- 
logical training, and conceded the point that Christians might 
be permitted to learn, not teach, the culture of the pagans. 
He first cites the arguments advanced against his own ex- 
treme position, and then goes on to make the concession. 


‘“““How would one be trained unto ordinary human 
intelligence, or unto any sense or action whatever, 
since literature is the means of training for all life? 
How do we repudiate secular studies, without which 
divine studies cannot be pursued’? Let us see, then, 
the necessity of literary erudition; let us reflect that 
partly it cannot be admitted, partly cannot be avoided. 
Learning literature is allowable for believers, rather 
than teaching; for the principle of learning and of 
teaching is different.’’! 

In the ‘Instructor’ of Clement of Alexandria we are 
afforded a clear and comprehensive view of the position of an 
outstanding educational leader in the Church at the close of 
the second century. His work reflects an unusual and alto- 
gether delightful combination of naiveté, seriousness, modera- 
tion, and genuine good sense. Here at length we come upon a 
thinker who entertains a distinct recognition of the fact that 
the believer has not only a soul to be saved, but also a body 
whose health and strength require to be safeguarded. Ter- 
tullian called the art of wrestling a thing of the devil. Clement 
commends the moderate and judicious use of baths as well as 
gymnastic and athletic exercises in the interests of health. 


“The bath is to be taken by women for cleanliness 
and health, by men for health alone... The bath is 
not beneficial to all, or always, as those who are skilled 
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in these things own. But due proportion which on all 
occasions we call a sure helper in life suffices for us... 
But most of all is it necessary to wash the soul in the 
cleansing Word (sometimes the body too on account 
of the dirt which gathers and grows to. it, sometimes 
also to relieve fatigue) .’”? 


“The gymnasium is sufficient for boys, even if a bath 
is within reach. And even for men to prefer gymnastic 
exercises by far to the baths, is perchance not bad, 
since they are in some respects conducive to the health 
of young men, and produce emulation to aim at not 
only a healthy habit of body,but courageousness of soul. 
When this is done. without dragging a man away from 
better employments, it is pleasant and not unprofitable. 
Nor are women to be deprived of bodily exercises.’” 


With reference to the precise extent_to which Christians 
availed themselves of the pagan schools of secondary and 
higher education we have no means of ascertaining the facts. 
A reasonable assumption would be that Tertullian’s conces- 
sion, by which the study but not the teaching of pagan culture 
was tolerated, was pretty much in line with the actual out- 
working of the problem. In the pre-Constantinian period un- 
fortunately the homely facts regarding the life-history of 
many of the leaders of Christianity are wanting. But even 
the scanty evidence that is furnished together with the ampler 
records of outstanding figures of the Nicene and following 
period points to the following conclusions: (1) that as in 
the case both of the Jews and the Jewish Christians element- 
ary education was a matter of training in the home in the 
case of Gentile Christians also; (2) that a minority of the 
Christian youth received the instruction of the secondary 
schools of the pagan world; (3) that a very limited number 
of adult Christians of brilliant natural capacity, intellectual 
ambition, and good fortune, were admitted to the higher 
schools of rhetoric and philosophy and thus secured a training 
comparable to that which their contemporaries among the 
better classes of the Empire also enjoyed. 

The indebtedness of certain of the outstanding Church 
Fathers of the third and fourth centuries to the constructive 


1Clem. Alex., Paedag. III, 9. 
2Tbid., III, 10. 
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influence of devoted fathers and mothers is so well known as 
scarcely to require comment. To his father Leonidas Origen 
owed that wise and fruitful oversight of his early studies and 
practical exercises in piety and knowledge which was redupli- 
cated in countless households of inconspicuous note. What 
Eunice and Lois in apostolic days were to the young Timothy, 
Emmelia (mother) and Macrina (sister) were to the young 
Basil and his brother Gregory of Nyssa, Anthusa to Chrysos- 
tom, and Monica to Augustine. What devotion, what solici- 
ture, what prayers were lavished upon those illustrious sons 
by those illustrious mothers! So that the rhetorician and 
classicist Libanius was moved to exclaim, “What women there 
are among the Christians!”’ 

The problem of secondary education from the Christian 
standpoint was essentially the problem of the unavoidable 
contact with pagan literature. Young people of the twentieth 
century would not appreciate a diet of scriptural reading and 
religious tracts exclusively. Similarly, in spite of the re- 
peated injunctions of the Fathers to study history in the 
Books of the Kings, poetry in the Psalms, law in the books of 
Moses, and philosophy in the writings of the Prophets, the 
youth of that period also evidently cherished a distaste for 
such a limited fare, and preferred the classics. Origen com- 
plained frequently of the “‘tedium in respect of the divine 
word” instead of the spirit of zeal which in his opinion ought 
to have marked the reading of the Scriptures in the home. 
Gregory of Nazianzus in writing to a student of the classics 
alluded to the common fondness for the study of this litera- 
ture.—‘“For your eager pursuit of profane literature proved 
incontestably to us that you did not care about sacred. Ac- 
cordingly I will say nothing about Bible texts, but will select 
a prelude adapted to your literary tastes taken from the poets 
you love so well.”! But Christian parents and educators de- 
precated this interest in classical literature on the part of 
the young folk, who in the most impressionable years of life 
were thus exposed to pernicious ideas and influences both 
moral and theological. The problem was a delicate and a seri- 


1Greg. Naz. Letter to a Student of the Classics. 
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ous one. An adequate solution was really never reached. In 
the case of Gentile Christians of the lower ranks of society 
who comprised the majority in the ante-Nicene period they 
probably received little even of a secondary education. The 
growing sentiment of the official Church was partial to a 
narrowly religious training and increasingly hostile to the 
influences of pagan culture. In the case of families of higher 
social standing there was the option of the private tutor in 
the home or the selection of a suitable school. The one fact 
that stands out emphatically. clear is that there was a con- 
scious body of opinion that was vigorously opposed to the 
exposure of immature minds to the corrupting contacts of 
the uncensored literature of paganism. Officials of the Church 
were the sponsors of this prevailing attitude. Some of the 
more choice and liberal spirits who had themselves profited 
by a broad mental culture, accepted the existing system with 
certain reservations. In the fourth century Basil could write: 


“Are we then to give up literature? You will ex- 
claim, I do not say that; but I do say that we must not 
kill souls. ... In fact, the choice lies between two al- 
ternatives, a liberal education which you may get by 
sending your children to the public schools, or the sal- 
vation of their souls which you secure by sending them 
to the monks. Which is to gain the day, science or the 
soul? If you can unite both advantages, do so by all 
means; but if not, choose the most precious.’’* 

This principle of choosing the good and the useful, while re- 
jecting the evil in the culture of the pagans, seems to have 
been the favorite one of those Fathers who were not wholly 
prejudiced against its utilization by Christians. 

In the case of the higher education the problem was much 
less acute. At best there could have been but a very small 
percentage of actual Christians who were in a position to 
receive its advantages. And to generalize from those well- 
known instances on actual record it was as a rule the sons of 
parents who had themselves received a liberal education who 
followed from natural inclination in their fathers’ footsteps. 
The father of Gregory of Nazianzus was a physician. Gregory 


1See Basil, Hom. XII and XXII. 
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studied both at Cappadocian Caesarea and Palestinian Cae- 
sarea, also for a time at Alexandria, and _ then 
the almost incredibly long period of twelve years at 
the rhetorical and philosophical schools of Athens. The father 
of Gregory of Nyssa and Basil was a rhetorician by profession. 
Basil studied at Caesarea in Cappodocia and later in Con- 
stantinople and at Athens where those indissoluble bonds of 
friendship were forged between him and Gregory of Nazian- 
zus. Basil attended lectures given by the Christian professor 
Prohaeresius and the pagan Himerius. Chrysostom owed a 
tremendous debt to the pagan Libanius under whom he sat at 
Antioch, the outstanding classicist and rhetorician of his day. 
When Libanius on his death-bed was asked to name a succes- 
sor to fill his chair, the answer was: “John (Chrysostom), if 
only the Christians had not stolen him from us.” Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, the brilliant disciple of Origen at Caesarea in 
Palestine, also visited in the course of his travels as a student 
the university centres of Alexandria, Athens, and Beryttus. 

In the Western world, to mention only the more notable 
names, Tertullian and Cyprian were both trained rhetoricians 
as young men, the former a professional advocate as well. 
Jerome, although the son of parents both of whom were 
Catholic Christians, was sent to study rhetoric under the 
pagan professor Donatus at Rome. Both he and Augustine 
were steeped in the classical learning; the latter served as a 
professor of oratory for many years in Carthage. 

It was through these men and others who stood for kin- 
dred interests that paganism left its deep mark on the intel- 
lectual life of the Church. That influence was felt both on 
the side of form and of content. The use of the dialogue as 
in the famous ‘Dialogue with Trypho’ of Justin and of the 
apology as in the bulk of the literary work of the Christian 
Apologists were pagan literary forms adapted by the Chris- 
tians to their own needs and purposes. The two types of 
discourse, viz., the Socratic type of literary oration composed 
with punctilious attention to literary excellence with a view 
to finish of form rather than to oral delivery; and also the 
rhetorical address, whose end was to move the assembled 
audience, both of these products of the rhetorical schools were 
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taken over by the Christians and adapted to their uses. In 
the panegyrics composed by Gregory of Nazianzus and Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus with their inflated hyperbolic style we 
see vivid reproductions of the Grecian prototype. In “The 
Last Farewell” of the former Gregory as he was retiring 
from the duties of preacher at Antioch we are afforded a very 
fine specimen of the fluid homiletic style of a great pulpit 
orator: 


“If these sufferings have been endured, they have 
now passed away; forgive me this wrong. Elect an- 
other who will please the majority; and give me my 
desert, my country life, and my God, Whom alone I 
may have to please, and shall please by my simple life. 
It is a painful thing to be deprived of speeches and con- 
ferences, and public gatherings, and applause like that 
which now lends wings to my thoughts, and relatives 
and friends and honors, and the beauty and grandeur 
of the city, and its brilliancy which dazzles those who 
look at the surface without investigating the inner 
nature of things: but yet not so painful as being 
clamored against and besmirched amid public disturb- 
ances and agitations, which trim their sails to the 
popular breeze. For they seek not for priests but for 
orators, not for stewards of souls, but for treasures of 
money, not for pure offerers of sacrifice, but for power- 
ful patrons. I will say a word in their defence; we 
have thus trained them, by becoming all things to all 
men, whether to save or destroy all, I know not.’”? 


His theological orations of the Socratic type illustrate those 
qualities of dignity, elevated simplicity and repose which were 
associated with the literary oration composed with a view to 
circulation rather than to delivery. 


“A Mystery anointed me; I withdrew a little while 
at a Mystery, as much as was needful to examine my- 
self; now I come in with a Mystery, bringing with me 
the Day as a good defender of my cowardice and weak- 
ness; that He Who to-day rose again from the dead 
may renew me also by His Spirit; and clothing me 
with the new Man, may give me to His New Creation, 
to those who are begotten after God, as a good modeller 
and teacher for Christ, willingly both dying with Him 
and rising again.’ 


1Greg. Naz., “The Last Farewell,’ 24. 
2Greg. Naz., Oration I. 
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In still other specimens of his discourses he exhibits the dex- 
terous use of parallelism, antithesis, and those numerous 
stylistic devices which were so appreciated by the multitu- 
dinous lovers of oratory in the ancient world. It is not need- 
ful to adduce further illustrations which might easily be 
heaped up to no end. Gregory and Chrysostom in the East 
and Augustine in the West were only the most luminous 
among the many lesser lights of the Christian pulpit. They 
learned their craft primarily from the Greek and Roman pro- 
fessors of rhetoric; and they themselves freely acknowledged 
the debt. Augustine owed his power chiefly to the study of 
the art of Cicero. As for Chrysostom he was so attractive as 
a public speaker that huge crowds drawn from the populace 
of the great gay city of Constantinople, half-Christian, semi- 
pagan, thronged his cathedral for the sheer joy of listening 
to a great orator, and then—much to the saintly John’s 
chagrin and despair—forsook the cathedral for the race-track. 


On the side of content also the influence of paganism was 
very marked. It is no part of our present task to trace in 
detail the points of contact which corresponded to elements 
of influence exerted by Greek philosophic thought upon the 
theology of the Christian Church. Our interest is rather to 
show that while on the one hand official orthodoxy was grow- 
ing more and more hostile to pagan ideas of every kind, 
nevertheless philosophical ideas from pagan sources were 
passing into the framework of Christian theology through the 
agency of such thinkers as Justin Martyr, Clement and Origen 
of Alexandria, and the Cappadocian Fathers, later to receive 
the imprimatur of the Church’s official sanction in their new 
Christianized dress. 


It was through the thinking, firstly, of Justin and then 
of the Alexandrians that the Logos Christology took its rise 
in Christian theology. Justin had compared Socrates with 
Christ. He had advanced the idea of Greek philosophy and 
the Jewish Law as preparatory disciplines to lead men to 
Christ; that in them were to be found parital revelations of 
the Logos (Word) which appeared full-blown in the person 
of Christ. 
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“TI confess,” said Justin, “that I both boast and with 
all my strength strive to be found a Christian; not 
because the teachings of Plato are different from those 
of Christ, but because they are not in all respects 
similar, as neither are those of the others, Stoics, and 
poets and historians. For each spoke well in propor- 
tion to the share he had of the spermatic word, seeing 


what was related to it.... Whatever things were 
rightly said among all men are the property of us 
Christians. ... For all the writers were able to see 


realities darkly through the sowing of the implanted 

word that was in them.’’! 
Clement and Origen developed the doctrine of the Logos still 
further, Origen setting forth the conception of the eternal 
generation of the Word. At a still later stage the Cappado- 
cian Fathers and in particular the theologian Gregory of 
Nyssa built upon the ideas of Origen and dealt adequately 
with the problem of the Holy Spirit in relation to the other 
persons of the Trinity. 


These men operated philosophical schools, Justin in Rome 
and elsewhere, Clement and Origen in Alexandria, were 
Christian philosophers expounding to their students Christ- 
lanity as a philosophy. To the pagan public they were known 
as such. A number of the students of philosophy attended 
those schools in that capacity. Christianity was thus defi- 
nitely propagated as a philosophy. Justin wore his philoso- 
pher’s cloak throughout his life and was steadily looked on 
by the outside world as a professor of philosophy; Origen 
attracted thoughtful pagans to his lectures: and by this in- 
direct means succeeded in greatly heightening the status of 
Christianity in the eyes of the intellectual world. 


It was the enduring service of these men and of Origen 
in especial measure that they brought philosophy into union 
with religion; they interpreted the Christian religion in terms 
of the wider speculative interests of man, the relation of man 
to the universe and the God of the universe; they founded and 
to a large extent built the science of Christian theology, formu- 


1Justin, II Apol. 13. 
1Kusebius, Ch. Hist. 6; 3. 
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lating its leading tenets and giving them articulation in new 
substantial forms. In all its essentials the Nicene and Neo- 
Nicene theology owed its content to these men, and in par- 
ticular to Origen. And the latter in turn derived their philo- 
sophical ideas from their intimate knowledge of Greek thought 
and in particular of Platonism. 


In general, the attitude of Early Christianity toward the 
culture of paganism was one of compromise. From the 
standpoint of official orthodoxy there was considerable justi- 
fication for the illiberal attitude which it tended to adopt. The 
Church had had experience of crises in the course of the 
second century which threatened for a time to disrupt it. 
The Montanist and above all the Gnostic and Marcionite 
movements, and in the third century Manichaeism had proven 
insinuating enemies which were difficult to expel. In one 
way or other they represented the tendency to fuse elements 
of Christianity with extraneous ideas drawn from Greek 
philosophical and Oriental religious sources. In the effort to 
get rid of these Christianity had provided itself with a more 
rigid set of institutions, such as the centralized episcopate, 
the canon and the creed; as well as a more illiberal attitude 
towards the outside world of life and thought. It was above 
all through the episcopate that the Church was able to give 
authoritative voice to its mandates. Orthodox opinion be- 
came crystallized locally in the person of the bishop. More- 
over, with the continued struggle against heresy in matters 
of belief there were called into requisition a long series of 
ecclesiastical councils which defined very precisely what was 
to be believed and what eschewed, and which, not unnatu- 
rally, looked on paganism with unfriendly eyes; especially 
since from the days of Constantine and his sons they were 
backed up by the power and authority of the imperial arm. 
A state church could afford to exercise a tyrannical attitude 
whereas a weak persecuted church, struggling for existence 
along with many rivals, must needs be still. Again, the in- 
creasing secularization and worldliness of the great imperial 
church were driving serious souls in despair into the life of 
monastic seclusion. Basil, Chrysostom, and the Gregories of 
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Cappadocia were dismayed at the evil effects of this growing 
worldliness. Basil renounced office and influence to retire to 
the desert where he gathered about him a number of like- 
minded spirits and laid the foundations of monasticism in the 
East with the establishment of his regulations for the ascetic 
life. In essence monasticism was based on a renunciation of 
the world including the interests of paganism for the sake of 
a life devoted to the Christian religion and the Book of that 
religion. 


On the other hand, as for instance we see clearly enough 
in the case of the life of Jerome, the men of learning in the 
Church who had in early days come under the influence of 
the Greco-Roman schools, carried throughout life an in- 
stinctive affection for the culture which they mediated. No- 
thing was more characteristic in Jerome than his ready sub- 
mission to the episcopate. And in accord with that spirit he 
was swift to condemn in his usual splenetic fashion all the 
heathen, howsoever virtuous, to the everlasting bonfire; swift 
too to renounce the study of the classics when in the year 374 
he was reprehended in a dream for being a Ciceronian and no 
true Christian. He went to Palestine, established himself in 
the monastic life and confined his literary labors to the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures and the composition of sundry re- 
ligious treatises. Yet even here he taught Virgil to a class of 
boys in his Bethlehem retreat. And so saturated was his 
mind with the classics that allusions to the poets and writers 
of antiquity were continually cropping out in his writings. 
Nor could any one save he, who was intensely interested in 
the cause of education, have entered with such whole-souled 
loving attention to detail into the minutiae of the educational 
routine which he prescribed for his friends’ children in his 
letters to Gaudentius and to Laeta.? 


In the transition to mediaevalism the culture of paganism 
fared badly in so far as the Church, now dominant, was con- 
cerned. As Harnack has noted, it was unable to maintain 
itself alongside that institution which was out of sympathy 


1See Jerome, Letters to Gaudentius and Laeta. 
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with it, and by degrees perished. ‘‘But by the time it died, 
Christianity had got possession of a segment of the circle of 
human learning.’? The lives and labors of the line of Christ- 
ian thinkers and scholars from Justin to Chrysostom, from 
Tertullian to Jerome who, while devout Christians, all 
acknowledged their indebtedness to paganism had not been in 
vain. 


J. S. CORNETT. 


2Harnack, Mission and Expansion, I, p. 510. 
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HE grip which the Bible has held on the imagination of 

men has been largely due to the fascinating stories which 
gem its pages. From these stories we are able to glean a 
knowledge of the customs, the mode of life and the religious 
outlook of people who have exerted a powerful influence on 
the religion and literature of the world. Embodying, as they 
do, the growing faith of man in God—the faith of Abraham 
controlled the destiny of a family, that of Moses the des- 
tiny of a nation—the early stories in the Old Testament 
generated in the minds of the Israelites a religious conscious- 
ness to which the later prophets could appeal. Indeed we 
might say that these tales were the early form of prophecy 
designed to arrest decadence in the nation by a reference to 
the example of the founders of the race. 

The artistry displayed in the composition of the stories 
is admirable. By their literary merit alone they have com- 
pelled the warmest appreciation of the critics. The stories are 
characterized by a sparing but exact use of words that makes 
them essentially dramatic. There is no tantalizing delay, while 
the emotions of the actors are analysed. The reader is made 
to see the essential actions for himself and allowed to draw his 
own conclusions. We can see what this means if we contrast 
the Biblical account of Abraham’s proposed sacrifice with the 
story as told in one of the Mysteries. 

“And Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, and said, My 
father: and he said, Here am I, my son. And he said, Behold 
the fire and the wood; but where is the lamb for a burnt 
offering ? 

And Abraham said, My son, God will provide himself a 
lamb for a burnt offering; so they went both of them together. 

And they came to the place which God had told him of; 
and Abraham built an altar there, and laid the wood in order, 
and bound Isaac, and laid him on the altar of wood. And 
Abraham stretched forth his hand and took the knife to slay 


his son.” 
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In the Mystery a long conversation between Abraham and 
Isaac is introduced to fill the interval between the completion 
of the altar and the binding of Isaac. This conversation ends 
thus: 


Ab. Ah! Isaac, Isaac! I must kill thee. 

Is. Kill me, father? Alas what have I done? 
If I have trespassed against you ought, 
With a rod you may make me full mild, 
And with your sharp sword kill me not, 
For surely, father, I am but a child. 

Ab. I am full sorry, son, thy blood for to spill, 
But truly, my child, I may not choose. 

Is. Now I would to God my mother were here on this hill, 
She would kneel for me on both her knees to save my life, 
And since my mother is not here, 

I pray you, father, change your cheer 


And kill me not with your knife. 
* * * * * * 


Is. Therefore do our Lord’s bidding 
And when I am dead, then pray for me; 
But, good father, tell ye my mother nothing, 
Say I am in another country dwelling. 


(Quoted from ‘Human Nature in the Bible’, W. L. Phelph). 


But admirable though the language in the Mystery is, it 
not only delays the action, the tragic nature of which demands 
an instant solution, but it also introduces an alien motif. It 
is the resigned acquiescence of Isaac that is stressed and the 
interest is transferred from the father to the son. But the 
story was designed to inculcate trust in God, and to the Semite, 
with his inerradicable desire for descendants, the supreme 
thing was the unwavering faith of a father willing to sacrifice 
his only son. The story-teller in the Bible has adopted the very 
best method of emphasizing his main point, a true test of art. 

In the series of the heroes of ancient Greece, there is 
little development in the character of the subject. ‘The heroes 
have had a certain fixed appearance and age determined for 
them by mythical tradition and the actions which they per- 
form are those in keeping with this age and appearance. 
Heracles is a bearded man, Theseus is a beardless youth, Odys- 
seus the hardy seaman.... Heracles may set about his struggle 
with the Numean lion with the aspect of a bearded man and 
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will reach his apotheosis on Olympus in the same aspect.” (A 
Della Seta, Religion and Art, p. 203). In a general way the 
same criticism may be made of the heroes whose deeds appear 
in a cycle of stories in the Old Testament. Moses appears in 
one incident as a young man (Ex. II, 11), but from the time 
he receives his commission at “the burning bush” it is the 
same character which emerges under varying conditions. There 
is no development in the attitude of Abraham towards his God. 
The first act of supreme faith in leaving Haran is not excelled 
in any of his subsequent journeys. Jacob does seem to mellow 
in his old age and to shed his crafty trickery, but this impres- 
sion may in part be given by the fact that Joseph and his 
brethren now hold the centre of the stage. What we have, then, 
in the story cycles are given characters portrayed under vary- 
ing conditions and usually the characters are true to type. 

Because this is so it is possible to find in the opening 
story of a cycle the keynote of the hero’s life. Very skilfully 
indeed is this literary device used as is evident even from a 
cursory examination of the stories. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing example of the device is seen in the initial story of Moses. 
In Ex. II, 11f. Moses in action is introduced to the reader. 
He killed an Egyptian who was smiting an Hebrew and later 
endeavoured to maintain the peace between two of his own 
race. We have summed up in these two actions the life-work 
of Moses, to free Israel from Egypt and to reconcile the di- 
vergent elements in his own nation. His assumption of the 
position of arbitrator foreshadows his position as the law- 
giver of Israel. It was an Egyptian that was killed by Moses 
the first of many enemies of the Hebrews, that were van- 
quished under his leadership. 

A much more subtle and beautiful introduction is given 
to the Abraham cycle. Skinner’s comment on the first verse 
in Gen. XII is extremely appropriate. “The opening verse 
strikes a note peculiarly characteristic of the story of Abra- 
ham—the trial of faith. There is intentional pathos in the 
lingering description of the things he is to leave: thy land, 
thy kindred, and thy father’s house; and a corresponding 
significance in the vagueness with which the goal is indicated: 
To a land which I will shew thee. Obedience under such con- 
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ditions marks Abram as the hero of faith, and the ideal of 
Hebrew piety (Heb. II. 8f).” The same faith is shown in 
all his journeys and the willing sacrifice of the things that 
man counts dear is seen in the stories of his sacrifice of Isaac; 
of his willingness to allow Lot the choice of the land for pas- 
ture; and of his refusal of reward from the King of Sodom 
after his successful expedition against the reiving kings of 
the East. 

A second characteristic found in all of the stories about 
Abram is suggested in the blessing found in this first story 
(v. 3). The fulfilment of the prophecy contained therein is 
usually found in the work of Jesus and as the faith of Abra- 
ham is a fundamental principle in the preparation for the 
kingdom, which Jesus established, this interpretation stands. 
But the words be blessed represent an almost unique form in 
the Hebrew of the word barak and it is possible and very 
probable that to the early hearers of the story it conveyed 
another meaning. <A translation would read, And in thee 
shall all families of the earth (land) bless themselves. That 
is to say when men wished for a particularly successful out- 
come to a venture they would ask for a blessing such as 
Abram received. For who could desire a better fortune than 
came to Abram on his journey to Egypt? Like many another 
traveller he had to submit to the toll levied by a despotic 
monarch and his wife was hurried away to the monarch’s 
harem. Abram’s life was spared only because Sarah was 
thought to be his sister. So far his luck had been the luck of 
any other. But the sequel might well arouse envy. Not only 
was his wife returned inviolate, but from the land of the 
frightened Pharaoh, he was dismissed with all the wealth that 
had been showered upon him. Not many left the country of 
an angered and injured despot with more than they had 
brought. What in secular parlance we would call the luck of 
Abram followed in all his ventures. Left by Lot on the barren 
hillsides it was Abraham that increased in wealth and Lot 
who suffered spoliation at the hands of the raiders and was 
later involved in the destruction of the wicked cities of the 
plains. The signal mark of favour shown to Abraham by 
God when he was prepared to offer up Isaac was another 
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matter calculated to make people wish that they might be 
similarly treated. Later the quest of his servant for a bride 
for Isaac was attended by a gratifying outcome. 

The keen calculating spirit of Jacob, which is a charac- 
teristic note in one of the series of stories gathering about 
the name of the patriarch, is fittingly exhibited in the initial 
story of the Jacob cycle. Esau, ahungered, was persuaded to 
sell his birthright when Jacob made that a condition of shar- 
ing in the meal of bread and pottage (Gen. XXV). The same 
cupidity marked Jacob’s conduct when, clothed in a goat’s 
skin, he deceived his aged and blind father and secured the 
blessing rightfully belonging to Esau. His trafficking with 
Laban was marked by the same spirit, but this time both 
sides strove to gain the advantage by cunning and Jacob was 
the ultimate winner. Jacob’s ignoring of the claims of bro- 
therhood was visited by a fitting retribution. In his old age 
he too was deceived by his children who brought to him the 
bloody coat of his favourite son and allowed him to think an 
evil beast had killed Joseph. 

The career of Joseph and the supremacy in Israel of the 
tribe of Ephraim, Joseph’s son, was clearly foreshadowed in 
the story of the dreamer (Gen. XXXVII, 5-11). It is surely 
not by chance that the dreams which played such an im- 
portant part in the elevation of Joseph in Egypt should be 
linked on to his name, when first it is introduced to the 
reader, as if the story-teller would suggest ‘Here is a man, 
whose life is destined to be that of a ruler and dreams will 
play an important role in his career.” 

The life-work of Jesus is suggested by the early mention 
of that hero in conjunction with Moses. He is the leader of 
the army which takes the field against the first foes, that 
oppose the way of the Israelites (Ex. XVII, 7f.), and he is 
also one of those who, as spies, entered the promised land. 
(Num. XIII). 

Samuel’s introduction to the reader shows him as one 
who conveys from Yahweh the message that affected the 
ruling family in Israel. We are thus prepared for those 
notable incidents in his life when he was chosen to be the 
mouthpiece of Yahweh in the selecting of Saul and David to 
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be kings in Israel, in their anointing, and in the giving of 
the message of deposition to Saul. 

Another device which helps in the elucidation of the 
stories is seen in the introduction of the little genealogies 
which crop up so frequently. From one of these we glean 
that since Abner was a cousin of Saul it is highly probable 
that the men of the clan to which both belonged were already 
noted for their military skill. So, too, in the family of David 
we have famous generals such as Joab and Amasa, the former 
the leader of David’s army and the latter placed over the army 
of Absalom. The tables in connection with these names also 
suggest that the practice of keeping important posts in the 
family were of very ancient origin. The split which developed 
between Saul and Samuel is indicated by the careful geneal- 
ogy given of the priest, who accompanied Saul’s army against 
the Philistines at Gibeah (1 Sam. XIV. 3). Here we have 
the intimation that a grandson of Eli was given chief place 
as priest and there is no mention of Samuel who, elsewhere, 
seems to have acquired the power formerly wielded by the 
house of Eli. 

We should remember that allusions like these would be 
instantly patent to the hearers of these stories and would be 
as full of suggestion to them as was the visit of Governors 
of the Bank of England to the U.S.A. in January, 1925, to 
the financiers of both the countries interested. 

There seems also a tendency on the part of the story- 
tellers to postpone the mention of the hero’s death. To the 
Semite long life was counted one of the chief blessings that 
was bestowed on man by God, and we naturally expect that 
faithful servants of Yahweh would enjoy that blessing. The 
blessing of a long and peaceful old age is suggested by the 
interpolation of the activities of successors between the final 
activity of the hero and the narration of his death. Abra- 
ham’s death is recorded after the story of Isaac’s wedding 
and the age at which he died is specifically mentioned. The 
greater part of the adventures of Jacob are completed before 
we come to the notice of the death of his father Isaac (Gen. 
XXXV, 29). The story of Joseph is entirely finished before 
mention is made of the decease of Jacob. Samuel has fallen 
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out of the notice of the reader and the conflict between Saul 
and David had gone to great lengths when suddenly the atten- 
tion is drawn to the account of the death of the ‘kingmaker’ 
(1 Sam. XXV,1). In contrast with this delay is the story of 
the death of Saul which follows not long after the account 
of his illicit visit to the witch at Endor. Absalom’s death, 
too, in recorded at the end of the story of his unsuccessful 
rebellion against his father. But Solomon had been crowned 
king and his throne firmly established before we come to the 
notice of the death of David. The death-story of Elisha is 
as dramatic as his life. We can see the old prophet on his 
sick bed directing the king to shoot his arrows towards Syria, 
giving the promise of deliverance, and, disgusted with the 
half-hearted way with which the king carried out the in- 
instruction upbraiding him (2 Kings XIII, 14f.). But this 
incident took place some fifty years after the anointing of 
Jehu, the last previously recorded act of the prophet (2 Kings 
IX, 1). By such a device the story-teller avoids shocking the 
sensibilities of his hearers. Men must die but the record of 
the death should not be allowed to draw attention from the 
merits of the hero, merits that demand as a reward long life. 

If a story-teller is to meet with any success there must 
be between him and his hearers a certain understanding. By 
the use of conventions and allusions mutually admitted he is 
spared from making explanatory digressions which would 
detract from the interest of his tale. This is especially true 
when the stories are designed for oral use. We can easily 
understand then why such devices as have been treated in 
this article emerge from a study of the stories as a whole. In 
any single story, however, so skilfully does the writer manipu- 
late his material, there is no obtrusion of the art. The at- 
tention is held and the imagination fired by the startlingly 
clear outline with its wonderful power of suggestion. Thus, 
orally or visually, the stories in the Old Testament have 
awakened admiration in a way never excelled in the history 
of the world’s literature. 

WALTER T. MCCREE. 
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Nae we passing through one of those great spiritual move- 
ments which are the real landmarks in the World’s His- 

tory? Or are we merely experiencing the premonitory 
rumblings which presage the upheaval to come? Or is the 
prevailing religious ferment merely an echo of the disturb- 
ance of the Great War? These are questions which it be- 
hoves every spiritually minded man to ask himself to-day. 

When probably about the year 1739 Charles and John 
Wesley had their historic interview with that “great and good 
man’’, as Wesley deservedly calls Archbishop Potter, the arch- 
bishop gave him an advice for which he acknowledged, many 
years afterwards, that he had even since had occasion to bless 
God. “If you desire to be extensively useful, do not spend 
your time and strength in contending for or against such 
things as are of disputable nature; but in testifying against 
open notorious vice, and in promoting real, essential holi- 
ness.” 

Coleridge, the poet, makes a comment upon the above 
passage from Southey’s Life of John Wesley and his comment 
is as follows: _ 

“If de facto disputata et de jure disputabilia were the 
same things and if the words, real essential holiness, had the 
same meaning for all parties, Archbishop Potter’s advice 
would be a profitable rule. As it is, I cannot think highly of 
a maxim better calculated to soothe and justify a Socinian in 
his Pelagian self-redemption than to direct a minister of the 
Gospel in preaching the whole truth in Christ. But so it is 
and ever has been. A Church is first collected and established 
by the fervent preaching of doctrines and mysteries, the in- 
terest in which is distinctive of man, either as a rational or 
as a responsible or as a fallen and sinful creature. When the 
Church is firmly established and richly endowed with wealth 
or influence, or both, indolence and jealousy of commencing 
or apprehended rivalry join in inducing an infrequency and 
virtual discouragement of doctrinal (the alone powerful and 
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soul reaching) sermons; and the Church is ruined, or brought 
to the verge of ruin by preaching morality, i.e. first Platonic, 
then Stoic, and lastly Epicurean Ethics under the usurped 
names first of real substantial holiness, then of good exem- 
plary living and lastly of Christian charity and good works— 
till, little by little, the Church is divorced from the affections 
of the people, the only reliable source of her influence, or like 
the Romish retains them in a sense of dependency by multi- 
plying, encouraging and enforcing the most debasing and de- 
moralizing superstitions.” 

(Life of Wesley, pp. 157 and 158, Southey, with notes 
by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited with notes and introduc- 
tion by Maurice H. Fitzgerald. Oxford University Press, 
1925.) 

The plain fact is that to-day almost throughout the civil- 
ized globe, the fundamentals of religious doctrine are being 
examined—one might almost say, cross-examined—as criti- 
cally “coram publico” as in the past they were discussed by 
undergraduates in the seclusion of their rooms. 

The Christian Churches, owing to their dominance in the 
west of Europe, in the British Dominions and in America, 
have presented this phenomenon in a special and spectacular 
form. 

No doubt in the course of the discussion, the ‘‘de jure 
disputabilia”’, the things incidental to creed which are of dis- 
putable nature spread over the field of discussion like a net- 
work of rivulets or mountain torrents feeding the main 
stream of controversy; but it is the de facto disputata—the 
doubt as to fundamentals which like an earthquake gives rise 
to tremors causing the whole edifice to sway. 

How crucially the prevailing tremors have affected the 
Church of England and one might almost say Christianity as 
a whole in England may be judged by the fact that a popular 
English daily newspaper, the Daily Express, thought it desir- 
able, in September, 1925, to publish a series of articles by 
leading authors (curiously enough more than half the number 
selected being novelists) on their spiritual faith. Equally 
significant is it that many Bishops have thought it worth 
while in the columns of the same paper to criticize, approve 
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and explain these articles from lay writers with no pretence 
to theological learning. 

Another symptom in a somewhat different sphere may 
be cited. 

In a learned and striking article in the January, 1925, 
number of the Quarterly Review, Mr. Christopher Dawson 
traces the new departure of the 18th century Humanists and 
Encyclopaedists culminating in our modern civilization which 
he suggests is divorced from any spiritual basis except the 
purely destructive creed of the Socialist. 

He concludes with the following words: 

“What then is to be the fate of this great modern civiliza- 
tion of ours? Is it to waste its force in the pursuit of selfish 
and mutually destructive aim and to perish for lack of vision? 
Or can we hope that society will once again become animated 
by a common faith and hope which will have the power to 
order our material and intellectual achievements in an endur- 
ing spiritual Unity?” 

And again he says, “It is true that Western Europe and 
the United States of America advanced enormously in wealth 
and population (in the nineteenth century). But there was 
not a corresponding progress in spiritual things.” 

Viewed from this wider aspect, the divergences between 
Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals, or the possibilities of 
Christian Reunion sink into insignificance before the funda- 
mental anxiety as to the permanence of the Christian 
Churches throughout the world in any form. 

That the picture of the Christian Churches, quoted from 
Mr. Christopher Dawson, is not confined to the United King- 
dom and is not overdrawn will be realized when the position 
of to-day is compared with that of one hundred years ago— 
even though the year 1825 had seen more than fifty years of 
Encyclopaedist onslaught. 

In Italy, Austria, France, in 1825 seemingly impregnable 
strongholds of the Christian Churches, these churches now 
carry on an unequal struggle for existence. Even Spain is 
inevitably drifting in the same direction. Ireland, too, is 
slowly following on the same course. 

But perhaps most striking of all is the collapse of the 
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Christian Church of Russia, supported as it was until 1917 by 
the most powerful instruments of state, permeating every 
channel of national life—buttressed by every device human 
ingenuity or human folly could evolve. 

History alone can decide after a sufficient lapse of time 
for dispassionate enquiry whether it was the collapse of the 
frail and ponderous machinery of State which brought down 
the Church in Russia with its fall, or whether an upheaval 
in the church laid low the monarchical system. What is 
abundantly clear is that recent events cannot have been 
brought about by the mere handful of Jews in Russia: less 
than 5% of the total population crushed and oppressed, re- 
stricted in movement and chained into limited areas for over 
fifty years before the debacle took place. Moreover, the recent 
destructive onset upon all pre-existing religions in Russia has 
been directed equally if not more vigorously against the Jew- 
ish Orthodoxy, though curiously enough this latter, though 
shaken, has shown more power of resistance and has, on the 
whole, as yet proved less yielding. It is well not to underrate 
the writing on the wall. The change in Russia has had a greater 
publicity, the crash has created a more resounding echo. But 
except within the narrow limits of the Vatican a survey re- 
veals a transformation quite as striking in Italy and France 
and Austria and throughout Europe. 

In the United Kingdom, and one might almost say 
throughout the British Empire, the change is less marked 
but the tendency is there. Of all the long-established religions 
of the world, the only one which shows signs of increasing 
vitality in the same channel is that of the Mahomedans. 

Great was the hold of the Mahomedan religion on the 
belief of the civilized world at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. Since then while losing few of its adherents, it has 
added large tracts in Africa and particularly West and Cen- 
tral Africa to its domain. 

Quite apart from this sustained vitality, the history of 
Mahomedanism during the last hundred years has three strik- 
ing peculiarities which differentiate it from other dominant 
religions. Leakage has been phenomenally small. 

In India, for instance, despite the constant attention of 
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Christian missionaries of striking religious fervour and ex- 
ample, despite the less obvious and more insinuating Hindu 
attrition, no community has lost less than the Mahomedans. 
It is almost true to say that active Christian missionary effort 
has affected Mahomedans only by stimulating their adherence 
to their original faith. On the other hand, no religious com- 
munity or rather collection of religious communities through- 
out the world has such a wide multiplicity of sects or has 
admitted of such a wide latitude of variation in minor doc- 
trine. If sectional birth rate is a sign of vitality, then no 
religion has shown such a vitality in new births followed by 
vigorous growth. Take for one instance amongst many the 
Admadiyya Movement which originated as recently as 1890 
at Quadian in the Punjab and claims to have already over 
1,000,000 adherents. Or take again the more remarkable 
Bahai Cause which originated in Persia and sprang from six 
years’ teaehing of a youth between 1844 and 1850 when the 
martyrdom of the Bab occurred. The Ahmadiyya is within 
the Mahomedan fold. The Bahai Cause admits and em- 
braces all religions within its tolerant fold, much on the lines 
of Akbar’s dream. Finally, Mahomedans, much like Jews, 
while fiercely national and loyal to the state to which they 
happen to belong, are peculiarly susceptible to a magnetic 
wave of sympathy and cohesion transcending even the bounds 
of nationality, when there is a suspicion that any of their co- 
religionists are being attacked or persecuted because of their 
religion. 

While resembling the Mahomedans in this respect, the 
Jews differ from them in an equally significant and, in fact, 
unique particular. 

In the whole period of their long and troubled history, 
the Jews throughout the world have seldom, if ever, num- 
bered more than 12,000,000 souls. Yet their influence on 
religion throughout the world, directly and indirectly, through 
the Mahomedan and Christian Churches alone has been per- 
manent and continuous, while their influence on European 
thought has been surpassed only by the Greeks. 

The influence of the Mahomedans in view of their num- 
bers, which are estimated by some as high as 300,000,000, has, 
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on the whole, been political rather than philosophic or re- 
ligious. 

But whatever the influence of the Jews or Mahomedans 
in their respective spheres, certainly for the last 1500 years 
and increasingly so during the last 500 years, the dominance 
of the Christian Churches, social, political and religious, has 
been becoming increasingly supreme. Each time, when vital- 
ity seems about to be sapped by material indulgence, there 
arises an Ignatius Loyola or a Martin Luther, a John Wesley, 
a Newman or a Keble to stimulate and revive. 

It is difficult to over-estimate how much of what is best 
in modern civilization to-day is due to Christian teaching and 
example. There is much truth in the claim recently made by 
the Bishop of London that the intellectual who to-day affects 
to criticize the Christian Churches is kicking down the ladder 
on which he has mounted to his present moral position. It 
may be noted in passing, however, that this argument is a 
double edged weapon and might equally be applied to the atti- 
tude of some Christians to Jews and Jewish Ethical writings 
as also to Hellenic thought. 

Is not the history of the survival and inspiration of the 
Christian Churches a more powerful testimony than all the 
miracles recorded in the Bible and post biblical literature or 
all the mysteries of its creed? 


Has Christianity run its course or will it again spring 
into fresh life? Will there be another miracle of salvation? 
The answer can perhaps be found partly in the words of 
Coleridge the poet, quoted at the beginning of this article. 

Every Church must start with revelation and enthusiasm 
in unorganized form and proceed as it grows to create a 
framework of government and a literature. 

The Pharisees and the scribes are as inevitable a process 
in the development and adult life of a church as the growth 
of hair on the adult human. If not subjected to regular 
cropping, this growth will as inevitably develop to excess as 
the locks of the poet. 


Important as is the religious education of children, mul- 
tiplicity of schools or universality of religious teaching cannot 
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by itself either give eternal vitality to a Church or prevent 
the migration of the adult from the fold. 


Rather it is suggested that the essential of vitality is 
Faith—Faith without arrogance; and the cause of decay, 
some of the symptoms of which are noted by Coleridge, is 
arrogance without Faith. 


Looking critically and dispassionately at the history of 
the Christian Churches during the last 500 years, the main 
weakness, the casual loss of power, may be traced to arrogance 
as extreme if not more extreme than that of the scribes of 
the synagogues at the opening of the Christian era. 

The perpetual tilting at the results of the scientific dis- 
covery from the time of Galileo onwards, and particularly 
marked in the nineteenth century, the persecution and con- 
tempt for other creeds, in marked contrast to the broadminded 
attitude of Mahomet to the Jewish and Christian creeds—an 
attitude not always followed by his successors, the subordina- 
tion of Faith to politics so marked in Russia and finding a 
perhaps more grotesque apotheosis in the doctrines of Ger- 
man Kultur and the speeches of the last German Emperor, 
afford striking instances of this disastrous and infectious 
disease of religious arrogance. 

Acts of Uniformity, both direct and indirect under the 
guise of Fundamentalism, are another form of the same 
disease. The participation of dignitaries of the Church ex 
Cathedra in political elections such as has been the bane of 
Ireland and has even showed itself in the United Kingdom 
in recent times, is another symptom. 


On the other hand, the beacon of faith rising above ma- 
terial things as in the teachings of Wycliffe, the life and teach- 
ings of the Wesleys and their assistants, the character of the 
late Archbishop Temple, the spirit of the great British leaders 
in India such as the Lawrences and John Nicholson are in- 
stances on the other side. 


These beacons seem to spring not from the towns but 
from the desert and the land. Whether it is that the burden 
of material things arising from the problems of congested 
town life are too heavy for the human spirit and crush and 
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overwhelm it, whether it is that the distractions of town life 
warp its growth, it is difficult to say. 

But there is no doubt of the broad historical fact that 
the nineteenth century which has seen such a wonderful ad- 
vance in the control and development of nature by man, and 
in the growth of urban cities, has not been accompanied by 
anything like the advance in the solution of the problems of 
human nature and the spirit. 

It is a puzzling problem that Faith, like the sun, always 
rises in the East and spreads to the West. 

With the greater development of the West, are we going 
to witness a reverse of this phenomenon, and New Faith arise 
in the West and spread to the East? Or has the West the 
spiritual vitality to create or revivify its own faith? 

These are questions which it is beyond human power to 
answer. But those who believe that material progress with- 
out Spiritual Faith is but sliding down the precipice which 
leads to Human catastrophe should unite in resisting religious 
arrogance, in uprooting persecution or reviling of one Faith 
by another, or of one section within the fold, by another sec- 
tion within the fold, in opposing the setting up of rigid stand- 
ards of outward uniformity and should concentrate upon the 
essential of purity of religious Faith irrespective and inde- 
pendent of material concerns. 

There is much universal truth in the words of Abraham 
Lincoln who once, when questioned, confessed, “I have never 
united myself to any Church because I have found difficulty 
in giving my assent, without mental reservation, to the long, 

complicated statements of Christian doctrine which charac- 
terize their Articles of Belief and Confessions of Faith.” 

“When any church,” he added, “‘will inscribe on its altar 
as its sole qualification for membership .. . “Thou shalt love 
the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy might and thy neighbour as thyself,’ that 
church will I join with all my heart and with all my soul.” 

Provided that the Christian Churches recognize as all 
churches have recognized throughout the British Empire that 
every form of religious intolerance, quite apart from _ its 
material and political dangers, is fatal to the spiritual purity 
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of the Church that persecutes, provided that serious religious 
thought and speculation are boldly welcomed and not timor- 
ously avoided, and provided that they remember that any sys- 
tem of education is one-sided and defective if it does not tend 
to the spiritual development as well as the mental develop- 
ment of the child, then there is reason to hope that the well 
of inspiration will not run dry and that Faith will spring 
anew. 

After all, Socialism, which has almost become a creed to 
many, is a creed of despair—a turning from the spiritual 
in which all hope is lost to the material as a last failing 
chance. The creed of material conditions that improve with 
world peace will probably dissolve except perhaps in Russia. 
and its survival there may be due to the many errors and 
lost opportunities of the last fifty years. To the world in 
general, with a return and revival of spiritual courage, Faith 
should regain its own. What alone can retard this is religious 
arrogance or militancy or a failure to encourage the intellec- 
tual side of spiritual vitality or timidity and false religious 
pride. 

It must be recognized that the path outlined above is not 
an easy one. Spiritual vitality and elasticity require much 
forbearance and tolerance. It is easy enough in theory to 
consign the apocrypha portions of the Bible which arouse 
hostility rather than stimulate faith, or to adopt a system of 
-latitudinarianism. 

When an attempt is made to crystallize change, the pro- 
blem becomes more difficult and tends to arouse the bitterest 
controversies. But at the moment, we are probably passing 
through too transitory a stage for any attempt at crystalliza- 
tion to be possible or desirable. Rather we should recognize 
that for many years of searching tolerance any sincerity must 
be the order of the day. 

What then should be the guiding principle in religious 
government at the present time? Rather the spirit of Locarno 
than any attempt by treaty, legislation or modification in the 
form of church government to reach a unity so broad that it 
will give sufficient latitude or a uniformity so elastic that it 
will admit of every branch of the Christian Churches giving 
it lip-service. 
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To the writer, it appears doubtful whether attempts at 
unification are not unconsciously the outcome of a kind of 
vBpis which is the antithesis not only of the true Christian 
spirit but also of the true religious spirit. 

Human nature is various and diverse; and real progress 
would seem to lie not in trying to discipline this diversity but 
in recognizing variety of divine worship as one of the miracles 
of divine universality, in realizing that there can be and must 
be diversity and at the same time seeking to prevent this 
diversity when it is organized in separate churches or separate 
branches of the same church from degenerating into rivalry 
and hostility. 

C. W. C. 
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A VANISHED RACE 





R. J. B. Priestley lately wrote a book of diverting essays 
on a subject which, it is true, only a heavy hand could 
spoil—the English Comic Characters. The critic had not very 
much to say, but he was a most seductive showman, and the 
mere names of his characters summon joyous visions to the 
memory—Bully Bottom, Touchstone, the Illyrians, Falstaff 
and his Circle (a title unpleasantly suggestive of a stout blue- 
stocking), Parson Adams, the brothers Shandy, Rev. Mr. 
Collins, Prince Seithenyn (it is an arraignment of the age 
that most people need to be told who he is), the two Wellers, 
Dick Swiveller, Mr. Micawber. Without making a book cum- 
bersome to read in bed Mr. Priestley might surely have ad- 
mitted other clubable persons to his fireside. Chaucer’s 
Pandarus, and the magnificently amorous gap-toothed Wife of 
Bath, do not they deserve a place in the most exclusive of 
comic Pantheons? Beside these substantial beings, com- 
pounded of humor and irony and beef and tears, Mr. Collins 
is a Wire-drawn grotesque, unworthy for the most part of his 
creator—I refer to Miss Austen, not the Deity, nor, as the 
pious gentleman himself might have thought, to Lady Cath- 
erine de Bourgh. And Mr. Pickwick would be better than a 
hundred Sam Wellers, for Sam’s colors are more than a trifle 
faded, while his master’s round innocent face shines upon the 
changing world with the undiminished warmth and lustre of 
the blessed sun. | 
But one, everyone, might go on adding comic characters 
without end. English literature is so rich in these precious 
people that the most fastidious selection of subjects for por- 
traits would fill a vastly bigger volume than Mr. Priestley’s— 
they would all have to be kept between two covers, for one 
somehow can’t imagine The English Comic Characters, in 
Two Volumes, like an official Life. Mr. Priestley’s curtain 
falls on the radiant figure of Mr. Micawber, and thereby, for 
those who are old, or ageing, hangs a saddening reflection. Is 
humor dead? Has modern fiction no characters worthy to 
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put their legs under the same well-stained table with Falstaff 
and Prince Seithenyn and Dick Swiveller? Is there no virtue 
extant? 

One cannot complain of the older generations. Mr. 
Hardy’s capacious imagination had room not only for Eustacia 
Vye and Tess and Jude, but for Joseph Poorgrass and the 
maltster and MarkClark and Solomon Longways andGrandfer 
Cantle. Out of the traditionally flinty bosom of Mr. Shaw 
sprang William, the ineffable waiter, and other irrelevant but 
delightful products of the leisure hours of the Life Force. Mr. 
Wells, like Shaw an ardent Dickensian, created Kipps and Mr. 
Polly (and Mr. Polly’s Uncle Pentstemon, whose sherry 
‘rises’), before he succumbed to the Messianic delusion; one 
hopes that he is turning from making over this bad world to 
that world of Cockney idealism and romance to which he alone, 
since Dickens, has had the key. Barrie has some perfect 
humorous moments, though one has to snatch a fearful joy, 
for always at one’s back one hears, in Mr. Guedalla’s words, 
the clatter of the cans distributing the milk of human kind- 
ness. 

But the celestial creations evoked by this incomplete 
catalogue emerge from a vanished age. They are Victorian 
or Edwardian or early Georgian. They are, too, young people 
would say, very easy—much too easy to be worth imitating— 
mere galvanized bundles of tricks and labels, in whom em- 
phasis and obviousness give to the uncritical a false impres- 
sion of vitality. The elusive Mrs. Brown, as Mrs. Woolf so 
ably demonstrated a while ago, cannot be captured with a 
pinch of salt. Even in the last decade fiction has developed all 
sorts of subtleties and nuances of which the artless Edward- 
ians, Mr. Bennett and his tribe, never dreamed. The older 
novelists relied a good deal on characters drawn from the 
lower middle class; at any rate their comparatively simple 
emotions were simply and directly expressed. Then came the 
Russians, with their sad, bleak world of abject peasants, the 
land, and vodka, and, to recall Mr. Leacock, the introspective 
brothers Half-off and Quite-off. There was the influence of 
Mr. James, most fastidious of artists and lovers of beauty, 
yet, as Barrie said (I quote from memory), ‘‘a master in the 
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school of fiction which tells, in three volumes, how Hiram 
Jones trod on Alice Sparklin’s skirt, without anything’s com- 
ing of it.” There came Freudian psychology, and expression- 
ism, and the war. And now, as one lays down the eighth—or 
is it eighteenth—volume recording the progress of Miriam 
Henderson in her brief passage through the world, one may, 
without resigning all claims to being ‘in the movement,’ wonder 
if, after all, there may not be some virtue in salt, carefully 
selected and placed. Miss Richardson is sophisticated, Miriam 
is sophisticated—she has to be—and the reader is sophisti- 
cated. And everywhere one finds superlatively civilized people 
writing about their own kind, for their own kind. Even Carl 
Sandburg, who celebrates the doings of the common man, and 
shouts stentorian greeting to Chicago, hog-butcher of the 
world, is read not by the common man but by the comfortable 
and civilized. 

The sophisticated, social, frequently satirical character of so 
much contemporary writing is a symptom which coincides 
with our return to the Restoration ‘and the eighteenth century 
—at least to the polished surface of those times, with more 
than a dash of the eighteen-nineties as well. Romantic yearn- 
ings and twilights have given place to the hard glitter of wit. 
So we have such assorted delicacies as the work of Norman 
Douglas, Aldous Huxley, Cabell, Ronald Firbank, Carl Van 
Vechten, Elinor Wylie, and the Nancy-Boyd half of Miss Mil- 
lay, and Humbert Wolfe. We have those exquisite signs of the 
times, Serena Blandish and the Diary of a Young Lady of 
Fashion. There are Mr. Lytton Strachey and the multitude of 
books he has inspired, on Tennyson and Byron, Shelley and 
Pepys. The modern admonition is “Be clever, sweet maid, and 
let who will be good.” And cleverness is not one of the 
sources of humor. 

Nor is angry discontent with Main Street, a mood which 
has inspired such a huge number of American novels in the 
last decade. The intellectual American surveyed his country 
from ocean to ocean and found that every prospect displeased, 
that civilization, if not man, was wholly vile. The mission 
of the story-teller, then, was to show American life in all its 
Puritan drabness and complacent commercial barbarism. In 
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consequence we have had a stream of novels, mostly dreary 
and undistinguished, which tell how Mabel grew up in a 
small mid-western city, hated the rigid standards and unlovely 
life of her parents and her class, became emancipated, longed 
to write, fled to Greenwich Village, established herself in a flat 
with a youth of similar background and similar yearnings, 
loved passionately and frequently, and, on page 443, 
in the last supreme attachment, found God. The first 
two or three novels of rebellion were interesting as documents, 
if not as literature, but the hundredth, written with the same 
moral earnestness, is rather comic. There is not much hope of 
humor from this sophomoric school. 

A smaller and more important group of writers are en- 
veloped in another cloud of seriousness, Mr. Joyce and Mr. 
Lawrence and Mr. Anderson. Theirs is a melancholy com- 
pounded of many simples, the war, sex, and all manner of dis- 
illusionments, and they are all, in hostility to what is under- 
stood by civilization, groping in the recesses of the individual 
consciousness for some way out of murky despair. They are 
probably the most influential trio in the English-writing world, 
and it is a question if they ever laughed. Indeed their pecu- 
liar power of stirring strange depths of emotion is incompat- 
ible with a sense of humor. 

In short, wherever one looks, into other people’s minds or 
into one’s own, one finds philosophy and ethics in a state of 
flux, and pessimism that is savagely resigned or whistling to 
keep its courage up. But humor is the child of high spirits, 
and love of Tom, Dick and Harry, and faith which is all the 
stronger for being a little disillusioned. There is at present a 
shortage of these commodities, and the conditions for eugenic 
birth of humor are unpropitious. Of course there are valiant 
humorists among us. In England there are still Mr. Chesterton 
and Mr. Belloc, both conspicuous for faith and sentiment and 
alcoholic high spirits, and the agile and versatile Mr. Milne— 
and there is always Punch. In the United States there are 
various sorts of humor, from the deeply rooted small-town- 
philosopher tradition to the “colyumists” and the sometimes 
joyous, sometimes acidulous, nonsense of the youngest genera- 
tion, who have high spirits if nothing else. F. P. A., Don 
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Marquis, Christopher Morley, Christopher Ward, Robert 
Benchley, Donald Stewart, Anita Loos, brighten the world 
considerably; best of all is the wholly American sage of Great 
Neck, Long Island, Mr. Ring Lardner. Much of the newer 
American humor, one is glad to note, derives from our own 
Mr. Leacock, whose Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town I have 
long ceased to read; I know it by heart. 

But most of these delightful people are only skirmishers, 
and the “important” novelists remain indomitably serious. 
One scans contemporary fiction in vain for a great comic 
character. The humor of comic observation is one thing, and 
the humor which “thought of Mr. Pickwick” is another. The 
richly creative humor which is of God has betaken itself, 
like Astraea, to the skies. Have we, with all the spiritual and 
emotional explorations on which we pride ourselves, got so 
far beyond our care-free, unthinking progenitors? For years 
Victorian literature has been derided as ‘‘Pink Pills for Pale 
People’—though it is coming back. Yet the Victorian age, 
with all its worries over science and hell, produced the comedy 
of Dickens and Thackeray and George Eliot and Trollope and 
Hardy and Lewis, Carroll and Gilbert and a dozen others. 
Humor was one of the main ingredients of the Victorian 
imagination, and, having it, one can put up with, or ignore, 
humor’s inevitable poor relation, sentimentality. 

There are some other qualities essential to humor in 
which our age is deficient. Introspection, the straining after 
individual freedom at all costs, the determination to “live one’s 
own life’—whatever that may mean—these large elements in 
contemporary literature and contemporary life are only so 
many manifestations of our consuming egoism. The great 
humorist forgets himself in his delighted contemplation of 
other people. ‘But it was joye for to seen him swete!” ex- 
claims Chaucer of his Canon, who was such a non-pareil even 
in sweating. And, to come nearer our time, Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett’s several volumes of “Things That Have Interested Me” 
supplement and to some degree explain his great novels by 
revealing his insatiable interest in even the least of God’s 
creatures; he has never, he says, met a dull person. Your 
intellectual finds everybody dull except his own coterie and 
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himself. Philosophies and pessimisms come and go, but John 
Jones remains—a simple truth known to Aristophanes and 
Chaucer and Rabelais and Cervantes and Moliére and Fielding 
and Sterne and Thackeray and Dickens and the earlier H. G. 
Wells. Are moving-picture strips of motives and impulses 
and blind gropings—the mirror of a distinguished world—a 
wholly satisfactory advance upon an integrated human being, 
however simple? 

And finally the great humorist is a thorough-going ro- 
mantic. We have banished the romance of love, because, save 
the mark, is isn’t true. As if literature existed for any other 
reason than to tell thundering lies, about love and everything 
else in life. Take the technique of love-making. In the good 
old times man and maid met, with tender palpitations; after 
many alarms and excursions a proposal was elaborately 
staged; misadventures and misunderstandings brought eternal 
separation and blighted lives; until, in the last chapter, the 
sun broke through the clouds to shine upon renewed proposals 
and a triumphant union of happy hearts; and in the last para- 
graph seven little pledges gambolled on the lawn of the 
ancestral mansion under the eyes of their devoted parents, 
whose mutual affection was only heightened by the prospect 
of an eighth. And what have we now? In novel after novel 
an eddying throng of people who flit restlessly from one love 
to another, and then another, trying desperately to find their 
own souls. Love-making, in the old sense, is gone, or left to 
the purveyors of circulation-library fiction for the unintelli- 
gent. What has our dance of nymphs and satyrs to offer in 
exchange for the wondrous proposals which brighten old 
novels, good and bad, from the shocking Mr. Rochester to the 
lyrical Richard Feverel, from the chaste eloquence of Sir 
Charles Grandison and Lord Orville to the equally chaste 
raptures of Tom Jones at the feet of Sophia, and the moving 
declaration of Harley, “the man of feeling,” in the middle of 
which both fainted—Miss Walton was recovered, “but Harley 
was gone forever’? One might go on endlessly, like lovers 
of sensibility, from haughty Mr. Darcy to my uncle Toby’s 
siege of the Widow Wadman, from the cardboard periods of 
Flora MclIvor to the dreams of Mr. Polly under the stone wall. 
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What a pity that the great novelists no longer concern them- 
selves with the great theme, no longer provide eloquent arch- 
types in whom the halting John Jones and the blushing Alice 
Smith (who still exist) may see all they could never be, 
through whom they may speak, vicariously, with the tongues 
of angels. For sentimentality merely does cheaply what high 
romance does greatly, fostering, if only for a moment, the 
illusion which is the impulse of all art, the illusion that we 
suburban insects are, in the glow of adoration, tremendous 
beings capable of limitless nobility, limitless achievement. 
That is why of all the older English novelists Dickens is the 
most satisfying in his treatment of love. Who like him can 
reveal the god in the worm, the poet in the junior clerk? 
Where can you find the divine illusion of romance so poeti- 
cally, so truthfully embodied, as in Richard Swiveller, in Mr. 
Micawber—who, although we see him only as a married man, 
must have been a mighty wooer—in ‘“‘the youngest gentle- 
man” at Todgers’, and above all in the most knightly of 
knights-errant, Mr. Toots? The great comic characters are 
all potential poets, in love with fine language—witness Swiv- 
eller, Micawber, Mr. Polly—always questing after the vision 
splendid. This is not a plea for Rotarian literature, nor does 
it ignore the many rich and beautiful books being written all 
around us every year; only, there are moments when one 
would gladly build a pile of futilitarian satires and sociologi- 
cal pamphlets and psycho-analytic reports, blow them from 
the face of the earth with one gust of Rabelaisian laughter, 
and set off down the ages to find Bully Bottom and Falstaff 
and Parson Adams and my uncle Toby and Mr. Pickwick and 
Mr. Micawber in the inn at the end of the world. Perhaps 
one might find Hamlet there too. 
DOUGLAS BUSH. 
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“The feet that ran with mine have found their goal, 
The eyes that met my eyes have looked on night, 
The firm limbs are no more; gone back to earth, 
Easily mingling .... 

. stiller they 
Than a deep well at noon, or lovers met.” 


Such in faint suggestiveness are the impressions which 
come to the mind of the: writer with the name of Brooke. 
The narrow limits of this article will not allow a consideration 
of poetic form but will confine us to a treatment of the spirit 
of Brooke’s poetry. It will be remembered that the compass 
of the paper is not such as to permit of anything approaching 
an exhaustive study, it will be impressionistic and one must 
dally with the theme as the storm petrel dallies with the waves 
of the sea. 

“Literature is an interpretation of life.’ To many of 
us that has become a truism. Poetry is literature, your 
supreme test of its value is, how does it interpret life? One 
may suggest an answer to that question with reference to the 
poetry of Brooke by a broad adherence to the following ele- 
ments: 1. The Unpleasant in Brooke’s Poetry. 2. Love for 
England, and Feeling for Beauty. 3. Faith and Eschatology. 

By the unpleasant I refer here to that which jars on the 
sense, not to that which jars on the spirit. The pessimism of 
the poet will be touched upon later. 

Hector Charlesworth in ‘‘Candid Chronicles” makes refer- 
ence to Brooke’s visit to Canada and comments briefly on the 
poet’s work, “though many of his poems are ethereal in 
quality, his one-act play Lithuania is as sanguinary and brutal 
an example of realism as ever was penned.” Few will be at 
pains to deny this and will recall at once countless other pas- 
sages of a similar realism. Prof. Cunliffe has said, “ ‘A Chan- 
nel Passage’ is Brooke’s most outrageous example in the pre- 
sentation of offensive ugliness, and it is necessary to remember 
that he was still young ,with gifts that demanded some price 
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to be paid, if only in the way of temptation to misuse them.” 
But this poem is scarcely more offensive than Dawn, Wagner, 
or Jealousy, in offering sheer affront to the aesthetic sense: in 


Dawn: 
sh eS Somewhere 
A new day sprawls; and inside, the foul air 
Is chill, and damp, and fouler than before. 
Opposite me two Germans sweat and snore. 


In Wagner: 
The music swells. His gross legs quiver. 
His little lips are bright with slime. 
The music swells. The women shiver. 
And all the while, in perfect time, 
His pendulous stomach hangs a-shaking. 


In Jealousy: 
A foul sick fumbling dribbling body and old, 
When his rare lips hang flabby and can’t hold 
Slobber, and you’re enduring that worst thing, 
Senility’s queasy furtive love-making. 


Not less gruesomely striking are passages in his letters,—‘‘The 
moon was like an enormous yellow scab on the livid flesh of 
some leper’; or “I read a book recently which proved that 
Appollo was an aged Chieftain who lived in Afghanistan and 
had four wives and cancer in the stomach.” 

This then is literature. It has for its purpose the inter- 
pretation of life. How does it interpret life? How will you 
explain this element in his poetry? Mr. Marsh, the author of 
the Memoir, has dismissed as ridiculous the suggestion that 
Brooke has included this fearsome ugliness in his work that 
it may be a foil in his being to his own personal beauty, and 
suggests that it may be mere bravado or “gusto”, to use the 
word of Keats. Brooke himself has said, “I grasp relievedly 
at them (the unpleasant poems) after I’ve beaten vain hands 
in the rosy mists of poets’ experiences.” He justifies the 
Channel Passage thus, “The emotions of a sea-sick lover are 
as poignant as those of the hero who has brain-fever.” I pre- 
sume that the reference is to Hamlet. 

Well, it is realism beside which that of Crabbe is soothing, 
but the poet is simply interpreting life in the most obvious 
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way. Nor should we be shocked. You must remember when 
you read the above lines and think of scores of others like them 
that the poet’s revulsion is greater than yours. You hate the 
concepts but he hated them more. He is not singing in love, 
he is singing in loathing. The sublime is reacting to the 
sordid and the result is disturbingly real. 

Who will deny the existence of the sordid element or that 
it is just as real as depicted in the lines? It is one of the un- 
deniably real things of life, and poetry does not get away from 
life, it interprets it; this poet picks up these images and 
examines them and declaims in disgust,—the natural things to 
do; “And smelt so? Pah?’ Shakespeare is looking at a skull. 
Unfortunately it is untrue in one sense that ‘‘The poet in a 
golden clime was born with golden stars above.” The poet 
may be born in a tavern among the wassailers, or in a filthy 
hovel, or even in a manger. The sights greeting him cannot 
be ignored, he will loathe them with numbers. The poet can 
never forget quite that Judas is listening while he is talking of 
the lilies, and despite golden dreams he is forced to contem- 
plate the leprosy and the cross. 

Perhaps it was while he was shuddering at the ugliness 
confronting him and fancying that others were shuddering 
too that he wrote in discouragement, “It’s really been rather 
a shock to me that so many intelligent and well tasted people 
didn’t seem to have any idea what I was driving at, in any 
poem of the last few years.” The poet may interpret all life 
or any phase of it, he may see life “whole and steadily’; ugli- 
ness is a part of life and there is no reason why it should not 
form a part of a poet’s theme if a poet is to seek truth and 
to do other than live in a world of make-believe. The error of 
stark realism is not that it takes cognizance of ugliness, it is 
that it takes cognizance of nothing else. 

Mr. Marsh makes reference to a change in the outlook of 
the poet as from the summer of 1912. From this time Brooke 
accounted goodness the greatest thing in life; life was no 
longer supremely a thing of the mind, but of the heart and 
will; vaguely mysticism is conceived as a potential panacea 
for wretchedness. The greatest work of the poet was done 
following this time. From now the motive of his writing was 
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grand and his work in consequence is in the grand style. It 
is an aesthetic and an altogether poetic thing to shudder at 
ugliness, but that does not get us anywhere. His enlarged 
outlook gave to Brooke a noble patriotism which till this time 
had been slumbering, and which now yearned from Tahiti to 
Grantchester; it gave him also an almost Keatsian response 
to beauty of form and colour. 

Brooke loved England, ‘The word ‘England’ seemed to 
flash like a line of foam. He was immensely surprised to per- 
ceive that the actual earth of England held for him a quality 
which he found in A , and in a friend’s honour, and 
scarcely anywhere else, a quality which, if he’d ever been sen- 
timental enough to use the word, he’d have called ‘holiness’. 
His astonishment grew as the full flood of ‘England’ swept 
him on from thought to thought. He felt the triumphant 
helplessness of a lover.” 

As for many another, for Brooke life’s direction changed 
after August 4, 1914. “The current of our lives are inter- 
rupted,” he wrote, “the central purpose of my life is to get 
good at beating Germans. That’s sure. But that isn’t what 
it was. What it was I never knew, and God knows I never 
found it.” Life became numb, there was a danger of the harp 
being hanged in the willows. He wrote from Dunkirk an 
impression of this different world. ‘It did bring home to me 
how very futile and unfinished my life was. I felt so angry. I 
had to imagine,—supposing I was killed. There was nothing 
except a vague gesture of good-bye to you and my mother and 
a friend or two. I seemed so remote and barren and stupid. 
I seemed to have missed everything.”’ 

Shortly after this he wrote the great Sonnet Series 1914. 
“My muse panting all Autumn under halberd and cuirass could 
but falter these syllables through her vizor.’”’ He wrote the 
series while on leave at Grantchester. The question comes, 
how did these sonnets come from a mind so distraught as the 
Dunkirk letter reveals Brooke’s to be? One might answer that 
all feelings were quickened at the sight of invaded Belgium 
and centred in one “fine careless rapture.” But that is only 
the beginning of the explanation. There is also positive love 
for England, 
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If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some far corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. 


There is also the new-fledged conviction that there is a sublime 
efficacy in sacrifice, vague but wonderful, 


Blow bugles, blow! They brought us, for our dearth, 
Holiness, lacked so long, and Love and Pain. 

Honour has come back as a king, to earth, 

And paid his subjects with a royal wage: 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again, 

And we have come into our heritage. 


And in Safety, 


Safe shall be my going, 
Secretly armed against all death’s endeavour; 
Safe though all safety’s lost; safe where men fall; 
And if these poor limbs die, safest of all. 


A singer who had been spending his song in offensive 
realism, in a seemingly heartless invective against men and 
things, now mingles his notes with the triumph-song of ages 
in which the discordant bars of futility and cruelty are lost. 
Here you have poetry not only in the grand style but with the 
grand theme. This mortal is putting on immortality. The 
natural genius who is also the master of technique is now able 
to write sonnets after the best sonnets of Milton and Words- 
worth. That is equivalent to saying that at least two sonnets 
of the series 1914, III, The Dead, and V,The Soldier, according 
to my humble judgement, take their place with the first son- 
nets in our language. 

These sonnets are inspired by a mightier feeling than 
patriotism, but that mightier feeling was born in patriotism. 
In interpreting the series and the thought of the writer, it 
may be right to say that love of country, so often disparaged 
and in a sense not ultimate, may have led Brooke to a place 
among immortal poets, just as it led those who wrote for eter- 
nity of “the ringing plains of Troy” or of “the walls of lofty 
Rome.” Brooke saw his fellow-soldiers as fighting “for an 
idea called England,” and England became a sublime idea for 
him, 


In Avons of the heart her rivers run, 
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and walking the vales of that ideal England, the poet was 
soon living in the noumenal world. It is a far cry now to 
Dawn or Jealousy, for 


This heart, all evil shed away, 


has looked reality in the face and has found it mightier than 
realism and has learned Safety. 

Brooke thought in terms of beauty. His flagellating 
satires against, and offensive images of, things as they are, 
are born in a feeling of fury that they should cross the path 
of beauty. The real Brooke lives in beauty. You find how 
spontaneously his thoughts clothe themselves in wealth of 
phrase, richness of image, warmth of colour, not only in his 
verse but in his prose: “I’ve got sick for the full moon on 
these little thatched roofs, and the palms against the morning, 
and the Samoan boys and girls diving thirty feet into a green 
sea or a deep mountain pool under a waterfall.” 

Countless passages remind us of the author of Endymion, 
with their pellucid languor and liquid harmony, “surprising 
with a fine excess”: 

I know an island 

Where the long scented holy nights pass slow, 
And there, ’twixt lowland and highland, 

The white stream falls into a pool I know, 


Deep, hidden with ferns and flowers, soft as dreaming, 


Where the brown laughing dancing bathers go. 
* * * cd * 


Slight bubbles, fainter than the wave’s faint light 


That broke to phosphorus out in the night. 
* * * * * 


And daylight like a dust sinks through the air 


And drifting, golds the ground. 
* *k * * a 


And voice more sweet than the far plaint of viols is 

Or the soft moan of any grey-eyed lute player. 
The aestheticism of one so sensitive to sordidness is a nobler 
thing than that of one who is always in rhapsodies about 
beauty. Many a one is ravished by beauty constantly because 
too shallow to see the prevalence of the offensive. Who will 
say whether the beautiful or the ugly predominates in life? At 
any rate it is a venture to say that “Beauty is truth and truth 
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is beauty” lest falsehood thus be made supreme or that one 
might then be open to the charge, “A sound digestion and 
stupidity front much.” It cannot be said categorically whether 
beauty or ugliness predominates in the world, but at all events 
it is a noble and divine spectacle to witness beauty winning 
the mastery in the human soul. 

What was Brooke’s faith? If one judges very quickly he 
may judge very wrongly. “I still burn and torture Christians 
daily,” he writes, and refers to interviews with the Almighty 
in which “He turned out to be an absolute and unimaginative 
idiot,” and exclaims “Christ is dead and Pan is risen.” Failure 
is the most daring and blasphemous protest of helplessness 
against Power since Prometheus Unbound. Indeed, in thought 
Brooke and Shelley have a great deal in common and certainly 
both have luminous wings however ineffectually they fly in 
the void. We think of Clough too; but had Clough had the 
curious daring of either Brooke or Shelley he would not have 
floundered as he did to the grave. The fires of affliction, one 
feels like saying, would have brought Brooke to affirmation 
had there been time, so resolute was he in search; but then 
he was only a boy, and like Chatterton ‘‘perished in his pride.” 
He was oppressed like Omar and Ecclesiastes with the mon- 
strous vanity and futility of life. Where is the young and 
spirited man who has never been so oppressed and for long 
periods? The Little Dog has had a wonderful day of frolic and 
freedom, but 

When the blood-red sun had gone burning down, 

And the lights were lit in the little town, 

Outside, in the gloom of the twilight grey, 

The little dog died when he’d had his day. 
Brooke stood in perpetual dismay at the prospect of hope 
turning to ashes, blue eyes changing to emptiness and love to 
kindliness or habit. 

This is immature. There is not only the pragmatic objec- 
tion that it will not work best, but one must also insist that 
there remains the discovery of the abiding in the ephemeral 
and of the unseen in the seen. One knows couples over eighty 
who love each other now more than on their wedding day, 
where love has grown to perfect understanding and has never 
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been identified with sense. In the Sonnet Series 1914 there 
is an indication of a dawning sense of purpose in chaos, an 
incipient emergence from utter tragedy. He wrote from the 
Pacific, “That is the final rule of life, the best one ever made, 
‘Whoso shall offend one of these little ones,’ remembering that 
all the eight hundred millions on earth, except oneself, are the 
little ones.” This conception of Brotherhood if given time 
would assuredly have led to Fatherhood. But one is dis- 
mayed at the total lack of orderliness in his thought; he pro- 
tests vehemently and blindly. 

In Heaven he satirizes the orthodox view of the beyond 
as the dream of a fish, and does so with the artist’s pen and 
the seeker’s heart. There are vague impressions elsewhere of 
a Buddhistic eschatology, hopeless as Hume, in which life 
fades into the Eternal Mind. But there is genuine longing, 


Out of the fire, out of the little room, 
There is an end appointed, O my soul! 


One remembers that Scyros where he sleeps is girt with 
the same sea as swings around the Patmos of the Apocalyptic 
Dreamer, and often one dreams when it is evening and the 
pine trees are seen standing wistfully against the sky, that 
Brooke like the Ancient Exile has entered a vastly populated 
city where ‘‘the streets are pure gold like unto clear glass,” 
no moss on lucid pavement and no emptiness on the throne: 


Shall we go walks along the hills of heaven, 
g ; : ; . and drink 

Immortal toasts in old ambrosia, 

Fry wings in nectar on the glassy sea 

And build the fire with twigs of amaranth. 


“I really do feel a little anchorless,” he wrote once, and 
that was just the trouble, but all the time he was finding 
anchor. A friend at his grave wrote to his mother, “And 
beyond his genius there was that infinitely lovable soul, that 
stainless heart whose earthly death can only be the beginning 
of a true immortality”; thus in spite of all protest, does the 
thought muse when the clods are falling on the bier, on the 
anchorage in the vast haven of desire. 

As E. M. has written,, “In the island where Theseus was 
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buried and whence the young Achilles and the young Pyrrhus 
were called to Troy, Rupert Brooke died and was buried on 
Friday, the 23rd of April, the day of Shakespeare and of St. 
George.” We are told too that on that day the sea and sky 
were opal and pear! and faintest gold. | 

Mr. John Drinkwater has said, ‘There has not been, I 
think, so grievous a loss to poetry since the death of Shelley.” 
It is easy to condemn and it is equally easy to exaggerate in 
praise. It may be seriously doubted whether the quality or 
the volume of the work of Brooke will give him a place among 
the great popular poets, so is the exquisite picture of his life 
framed in by flying years that the perspective is not allowed 
to mingle and be softened by distant sky or sea. But his 
genius reached a pinnacle in our literature, irradiated by the 
light of this young Appollo’s face, a pinnacle peculiarly his 
own, and crowned with the whiteness of true poetry and per- 
ennial memory. His genius was the brightest star in the 
English heaven when the war night reigned, its swift setting 
leaves us dazed as it left his fellow poet Wilfred Gibson, 


He’s gone. 

I do not understand. 

I only know 

That, as he turned to go 

And waved his hand, 

In his young eyes a sudden glory shone, 
And I was dazzled by a sunset glow— 
And he was gone. : 


H. A. MCLEOD. 
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New Zealand was not to be outdone by the Australian 
colonies. The citizens of that commonwealth had long enjoyed 
the reputation of being the most progressive and patriotic of 
all the British colonies and on this occasion they certainly 
lived up to their reputation. The government immediately 
took steps to secure the necessary legislative sanction for the 
raising and dispatching of a contingent to South Africa. 
Premier Richard Seddon, the directing spirit of the whole 
enterprise, was the outstanding colonial representative of the 
new school of democratic imperialists. He combined in one 
political creed the most pronounced radicalism on domestic 
matters with the strongest imperialism in foreign affairs. He 
believed in the Empire and its world-wide mission with both 
heart and soul. The Empire to him was ‘an indestructible union 
of indestructible states.’ The struggle in the Transvaal, there- 
fore, took on the form of a battle in defence of the territorial 
integrity of the Empire and for the promotion of free political 
institutions and social progress. But with all his imperialism, 
he was unprepared to commit the colony to the support of the 
Mother Country in case of an unjust war. In laying the gov- 
ernment’s proposals before the legislature he emphatically de- 
clared that ‘‘had the conditions made by the British representa- 
tives been overbearing, harsh, or unjust, or in the slightest 
degree degrading to the Transvaal government. I should not 
have felt justified in taking the course that I now ask the 
House to take.” 

Mr. Russell, the leader of the Conservative opposition, 
surpassed even the premier in his profession of imperial loy- 
alty. No vassal could have proffered a more devoted or un- 
qualified service to the Crown. He would have nothing to do 
with the suggested moral limitation upon colonial participa- 
tion. “It is not for me, sir, as an Englishman to inquire deeply 
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into the origin of the quarrel in the Transvaal.”’ The cause of 
the quarrel was of no concern to him. Similar views were 
voiced by other members of the House. It was none of our 
business, another member declared, “to pick and choose our 
way, when we approve and when we disapprove; when we will 
help and when we will decline to render assistance.” 

There could be no doubt as to the strong imperialistic 
sentiments of the Assembly. A mere handful of the members 
ventured to offer any opposition to the proposal and ever this 
opposition was of a qualified and somewhat apologetic char- 
acter. The duty of participating in imperial wars was gen- 
erally admitted in principle; but the application of the prin- 
ciple was denied in this particular case, either on the ground 
that the war was not a “defensive war” or that colonial aid 
was not needed. But these protests fell on deaf ears. The 
dispatch of the contingent was agreed to by fifty-four to five. 

The discussions in the Australasian legislatures revealed 
a striking change of sentiment on the subject of imperial rela- 
tions since the withdrawal of the British troops. The old 
imperial idea of colonial dependence had given way to the 
new conception of Australian nationalism. This new national 
concept found abundant expression during the war both on 
the side of the supporters and of the opponents of participa- 
tion. The great body of supporters of the war, it must be 
admitted, were either pronounced imperialists or actuated by 
imperialist considerations. The Empire was in danger; with 
the Conservatives that was conclusive; as loyal citizens of the 
Empire they could do nothing less than back up the Mother 
Country freely and enthusiastically or from a sense of duty. 
At the same time there was a strong national element among 
the militants, particularly in the Liberal party. Many of the 
Australasians felt that the colonies had at last attained their 
majority and that it was now their duty as well as privilege 
to play a nation’s part in the world’s affairs. They desired, 
therefore, that the colonies should take their place alongside 
of the Mother Country not as subject communities or vassal 
states but as voluntary self-determining allies in the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. It is interesting to observe in this 
connection that the group of far-seeing young statesmen who 
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were largely responsible for the adoption of the Australian 
federal constitution were, with few exceptions, the leaders of 
the movement to join in the South African war. The same 
nationalist ideals were in evidence in imperial as in local con- 
stitutional matters. The leaders of the rising generation of 
native-born Australians had cast aside much of the parochial- 
ism of the older generation and were learning to think in 
terms of Australian nationalism and imperial responsibility. 

But the nationalist spirit was also exemplified in the 
views of the anti-war group. The two strongest arguments 
of the antis were based on moral and national considerations. 
These two factors were weighted somewhat differently in the 
minds of the several speakers but they all agreed in recogniz- 
ing that participation in the war could only be justified on 
- grounds of national morality and political expediency. The 
colonies had assumed a quasi-national status and could not 
therefore divest themselves of the moral responsibilities of 
their new position. They must be left free to determine for 
themselves in every case whether it was to their best interests 
to go into or stay out of the quarrels of the Mother Country. 
Some of the more ardent opponents of the war desired to go 
even further with the nationalist programme and advocated 
a policy of permanent and complete neutrality. But this con- 
tention was too extreme to commend itself to a majority of 
the antis. A small pro-Boer or Republican faction outside the 
legislatures likewise attempted to make political capital out 
of the opposition to the war by stirring up a hostile spirit 
towards the Mother Country, but these efforts signally failed. 
In short, with but few exceptions, the nationalist anti-war 
group were as staunch British subjects and as proud of their 
allegiance as were their imperialist opponents. They had no 
sympathy whatever with the anti-British campaign which was 
carried on by some of their would-be allies. They were indeed 
anti-imperialist in this particular instance, but their opposi- 
tion to the war did not take the form of a demand for inde- 
pendence but merely for non-participation. They believed that 
they could best prove their loyalty to both Crown and country 
by refusing to join in an unjust imperialist war which was 
opposed to the economic and political interests of the colonies. 
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But the old colonial spirit of dependence was not entirely 
extinct, though much less in evidence than in former years. 
The ancient theory of the sole responsibility of the Mother 
Country for imperial defence was again put forward as suffi- 
cient justification for non-intervention in the war. The col- 
onies, it was urged, were in no way concerned with what went 
on in the outside world; they would be safest and happiest by 
attending to their own local business without intermeddling 
with external affairs. All that the colonies desired was to be 
left alone. The “little colonials” were glad to shelter them- 
selves behind the protection of the British army and navy but 
were unwilling to share in the burden of qnaintaining the same 
or to make independent provisions for their own external de- 
fence. They fondly hoped that the isolation and peacefulness 
of the colonies would safeguard them from international com- 
plications. Such was the political philosophy of the little 
colonial school, a philosophy as narrow-minded and provincial 
as that of the Little Englanders from whom it was in part 
derived. There was, in truth, a close political affinity between 
the two schools of thought in England and the colonies. They 
were both materialistic* in their economic principles and anti- 
imperial in their constitutional point of view. The Tory ideal 
of a great and powerful empire meant nothing to the ‘little 
colonials’, save insofar as it relieved them from the necessity 
of providing for their own defence. They desired to enjoy all 
the blessings of self-government without being called upon to 
bear any of the sacrifices which freedom demanded of them. 
Their political faith was a strong combination of imperialist 
ideas and the philosophy of the Manchester School. They were 
Tory-imperialists in their acceptance of the principle of col- 
onial subordination but Little Englanders in their parochial 
outlook and denial of imperial responsibilities. In short, their 
sense of imperial obligations was governed by their own local 
needs and interests. They recognized the necessity of provid- 
ing for their own internal defence but nothing more. Other 
portions of the Empire need not look to them for aid for it 
would not be forthcoming. Theirs was a provincial loyalty 


*Surely the ‘Little Englander’ group in British polities, John Morley, 
John Burns, D. Lloyd George, would rather be described as idealistic.— 
Ed. note, 
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which often attempted to conceal its narrow-minded selfishness 
under the guise of pacific ideals and moral considerations. That 
those ideals were present in many cases could not well be 
doubted. Many of the Little Colonials were genuinely sincere 
in their hatred of war and in their demand for colonial free- 
dom of conscience. But the public could scarcely be censured 
for looking with suspicion on many of these pleas for indul- 
gence when they saw them advanced by a political group who 
denied colonial responsibility for all wars whether just or 
unjust. 

In joining in the South African war, the dominions did not 
think for a moment that they were establishing an imperial 
precedent or pledging themselves to future military action on 
behalf of the Mother Country. That this was not their intent 
was amply demonstrated by the attitude of the colonial gov- 
ernments at the time of the Boxer outbreak. The uprising in 
China came at a most inopportune moment for the British 
government since the most of its forces were tied up in the 
South African war. To relieve the emergency, the Admiralty 
requested the Australasian governments to release two shallow 
draft gun-boats of the auxiliary squadron for service on the 
Chinese rivers and coast. The request was granted at once 
without question since the colonies had no particular need for 
the vessels at the time. Some of the governments felt that 
something more should be done on their own account in view 
of the dangerous situation in Peking and their comparative 
proximity to the zone of operations. The Victorian executive 
accordingly offered to fit out a small naval contingent for land 
service. The pride of New South Wales was touched and she 
resolved to outrival her neighbour by the offer of a still larger 
contingent. Not to be outdone, South Australia placed her 
gun-boat, the Protector, at the British service. The other Aus- 
tralian colonies, however, were unmoved and failed to take 
action. 

The colonies in truth were not deeply concerned with what 
was going on in the Far East. They knew little or nothing 
about the internal conditions in China, and cared even less. 
The proposed expedition appeared to the majority of the Aus- 
tralian papers and public to be a foolish imperialistic venture 
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Many of the Liberal papers joined hands with the Labor lead- 
ers and press in condemning the whole undertaking on strong 
nationalist grounds. The Melbourne Age took the lead in 
protesting against the alleged design of the Imperial Federa- 
tion League to draw the colonies into its plan of imperial uni- 
fication and aggrandisement. So strong was the opposition 
in New South Wales that the government had difficulty in 
raising the necessary forces for its contingent. The people 
of New Zealand were equally indifferent. Even Mr. Seddon 
held back and refused to be drawn into such a distant adven- 
ture. He knew the temper of his countrymen right well and 
realized that they had no heart for intervening in Chinese 
affairs. In short, it was recognized in all the colonies that 
this was no occasion for imperial co-operation. 


“It was no case of defending a partner in the Empire against 
aggression, or of upholding any common interest. The Boxer 
affair seemed to be one in which England alone was interested, as 
a country with extra-imperial commercial interests, and a member 
of a European syndicate; whereas the South African war was 
for a defensive principle, touching every partner-State, and in 
the teeth of European antagonism. Accordingly it is certain that 
if the Boxer disturbance had arisen a year later on, when the 
federal authority had taken over the foreign relations of the 
separate colonies, the Australian national Government, like that 
of Canada, would have refrained from proffering active co-opera- 
tion.” 


The Australasian colonies, we may then conclude, had no 
fixed policy in respect to participation in imperial wars. Each 
colony was free to determine for itself what action it should 
take in specific cases. As a general proposition, they did not 
feel under any legal or moral obligation to assume any military 
burdens unless their own particular interests were involved. 
They were not charged with the direction of the foreign policy 
of the Empire nor were they guarantors of its territorial in- 
tegrity. For the most part, they were nationalist or even 
parochial in their outlook on the world and had little interest 
in European politics or in expansionist policies in Asia or 
Africa. They were still, to a large degree, in the pioneer stage 
of existence, when the energies of the people were absorbed in 
the immediate task of opening up and developing the great 
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natural resources of the country. In exceptional circumstances 
only did they feel called upon to rally to the support of the 
Mother Country in foreign wars. The attitude of a particular 
colony might be affected by peculiar personal or party equa- 
tions ,or by a sentimental appeal, as in the case of the war in 
the Sudan, but as a general rule the decisions of the colonies 
were governed by more important moral and material con- 
siderations, such as the origin, purpose and justification of the 
war, the needs of the Mother Country, the proximity and seri- 
ousness of the naval and military operations and the probable 
effect upon their own security, economic interests and political 
future. In some instances, it must be admitted, party politics 
played a most important part. The parties were hopelessly 
at variance in their political outlook. The Conservatives could 
usually be counted upon to back up the Mother Country in case 
of need; the Labor party, on the other hand, was suspicious of, 
if not hostile to, any form of military intervention in foreign 
affairs, while the Liberals, following the example of their 
English friends, were apt to divide upon the question accord- 
ing to their affiliations with the right or left wing of the 
party. The early dissolution of the Liberal party was already 
in evidence. The weight which attached to these different 
factors naturally varied from colony to colony, with the result 
that their decisions were sometimes far from unanimous. But 
whatever their differences of policy in specific cases, upon one 
point they were generally agreed, namely, that the unity of 
the Empire must be maintained in the face of a serious chal- 
lenge to its supremacy or territorial integrity. 

Such was the state of Australian public opinion at the out- 
break of the World War. The magnificent response of the 
dominions in that great struggle afforded the most conclusive 
evidence of the solidarity of the Empire in an imperial emer- 
gency. For the time being, it seemed as though the stress of 
war conditions might draw the Dominions into some form of 
imperial federation, but with the restoration of peace, the 
nationalist spirit of the Dominion reasserted itself. The con- 
sideration, however, of these more recent developments of 
imperial policy must be reserved for a future occasion. 


C. D. ALLIN. 


MEN AND BOOKS 


Robertson of Brighton. 

There are many famous Robertsons in Scottish history, 
but the subject of this article was one of the great English 
preachers of the last century. Reading the account of the cen- 
tennial of Trinity Church, Brighton, I turned up my copy of 
his sermons, bought at a second-hand shop in Brighton, in 
1874, when the memory of his ministry was still fresh. These 
are the words of the Dedication: ‘‘To the congregation wor- 
shipping in Trinity Chapel, from August 15, 1847, to August 
12, 1853, recollections of sermons preached by their late pastor 
are dedicated.”’ Emphasis has to be placed on the word “‘Recol- 
lections.” “They are not notes previously prepared, nor are 
they sermons written before delivery. They are simply ‘Recol- 
lections’: sometimes dictated by the preacher himself to the 
younger members of a family in which he was interested, at 
their urgent entreaty; sometimes written out by himself for 
them when they were at a distance and unable to attend his 
ministry. “Mr. Robertson himself attached no value to them, 
and never gave any directions concerning them.” In the first 
series there is one sermon that was published during his life- 
time; this was preached ‘On the first day of mourning for the 
Queen Dowager, 1849.” “The Israelite’s Grave in a Foreign 
Land,” Gen. I: 24-26. To this he wrote a short preface of 
which the following words are a part: “For the publication of 
the common-place observations contained in the following 
pages, the common-place excuse may, perhaps, suffice that 
printing was the simplest way of multipling copies for a few 
friends who desired it. Perhaps, too, the uncommonness of 
the occasion may justify the writer in giving to an ephemeral 
discourse an existence somewhat less transient than the min- 
utes spent listening to it.”” He then complains of the injustice 
done to him by incorrect reports, and attacks upon his teach- 
ing founded upon these misrepresentations. It may seem 
strange that sermons which have survived in such an inci- 
dental casual manner should have come to be religious classics 
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of the nineteenth century. Fame is not found by direct search 
but is awarded to those who, without desiring publicity, have 
rendered worthy service. Robertson had scarcely reached 
middle life when he passed away leaving behind this small but 
precious legacy. 

The biography by Stopford Brook is well worth reading, 
especially by young men looking forward to the Christian min- 
istry; but is not a life of adventure except in the intellectual 
and spiritual sense. As a youth F. W. Robertson looked for- 
ward to a military career, but he came to recognize that his 
calling was to be ‘‘a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” The story 
of his life at Oxford, on the continent and in the pastorate is 
full of interest and has in it much sadness. He had difficulties 
of many kinds to face and passed through severe conflicts 
before he could begin his real life-work. His religion was 
always true and pure but his theology had to pass through the 
fire. He had his own pilgrim’s progress to make and the words 
of Tennyson find a real illustration in his struggle and victory. 

Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out. 


There lives more faith in honest doubt 
Believe me than in half the creeds. 


He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blend, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone. 
(In Memoriam, 96). 


With renewed strength and clearer vision, sustained by 
his faith in and loyalty to Jesus Christ, this man went forward 
to be a guide and inspiration to many who were sincerely seek- 
ing light. He had no liking for the labels of his day, such as, 
“High”, “Low” or “Broad”; he found something with which 
to sympathize in all these sections of his own Church but he 
hated narrowness and bitterness. In an age of conventionality 
and artificiality in religion he called men to face the mysterious 
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realities of life and religion. “No man becomes honest till he 
has got face to face with’God. There is a certain insincerity 
about us all—a something dramatic. One of those dreadful 
moments which throw us upon ourselves, and strip off the 
holliowness of our outside show, must come before the in- 
sincere is true.” 

His lectures to workingmen on literary and other sub- 
jects show the wide range of his sympathies and how he gave 
of his very best to the toilers of that day who were lacking 
many of the privileges which we now enjoy. Charles Kingsley 
we know best through his stories which breathed a real 
patriotism and sought to alleviate the lot of the poor. I had 
a friend and fellow-student who saturated his mind with the 
thoughts of F. D. Maurice. Personally Maurice did not make 
a very strong appeal to me, but if I were attempting to say 
anything about “books that have influenced me” Robertson’s 
sermons would find a prominent place. He did not profess to 
be a systematic theologian or to wield either personal or eccle- 
siastical authority. ‘‘Commending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God” was his motto. To read his 
sermon on The Message of the Church to Men of Wealth 
(June 15, 1851) is to find the beautiful application of an 
ancient story (I Sam. xxv, 10, 11) to the life of his time. 
Does this sound at all out of date in the light of present con- 
ditions ?’—““To the spirit of the Cross alone we look as the 
Remedy for social evils. When the people of this great coun- 
try, especially the rich, shall have been touched with the 
spirit of the Cross to a largeness of sacrifice of which they 
have not dreamed as yet, there will be an atonement between 
the Rights of Labour and the Rights of Property.” 

As for his style it is sufficient to say that it has the 
quality of crispness and clearness; there is no seeking after 
sensation or smartness but strong expressions are not avoided 
if they seem inevitable. He is illustrating the truth that it 
is not necessarily he who stands in need of mercy who is most 
likely to be merciful. ‘That truth is taught with deep sig- 
nificance in one of the incidents of the Redeemer’s life. 
There stood in His presence a tempted woman, covered with 
the confusion of recent conviction. And there stood beside 
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her the sanctimonious religionists of that day, waiting like - 
hell-hounds to be let loose upon their prey. Calm words 
came from the lips of Him ‘‘who spake as never man spake,” 
and whose heart felt as never man felt. “He that is without 
sin among you let him first cast a stone.” A memorable 
lesson of eternal truth. Sinners are not yet fit to judge of 
sin :—their justice is revenge—their mercy feebleness. He 
alone can judge of sin—He alone can temper the sense of 
what is due to the offended Law with the remembrance of 
that which is due to human frailty—he alone is fit for show- 
ing manly mercy who has, like his Master, felt the power 
of temptation in its might and come scathless through the 
trial. ‘In all points tempted—yet without sin’, therefore, to 
Him you may ‘boldly go to find mercy.” This man to whom 
many of us owe much finished his career soon after I was 
born but then began the larger ministry of which, like so 
many prophets, he had never dreamed. 

With another specimen of the clearness and beauty of 
these ‘‘notes’”’ we may close this brief tribute to the memory 
of a remarkable man. This is analysis but it is never carried 
to wearisome lengths. 

“There are two kinds of solitude: the first consisting of 
insulation in space, the other of isolation of the spirit. The 
first is simply separation by distance. When we are seen, 
touched, heard by none, we are said to be alone. And all 
hearts respond to the truth of that saying. This is not 
solitude, for sympathy can people our solitude with 
a crowd. The fishermen on the ocean alone at night 
is not alone when he remembers the earnest longings which 
are arising up to heaven for his safety. The traveller 
is not alone when the faces which will greet him on his 
arrival seem to beam upon him as he trudges on. The soli- 
tary student is not alone when he feels that human hearts 
will respond to the truths which he is preparing to address 
to them.” 

“The other is loveliness of soul. There are times when 
hands touch ours, but only send an icy chill of unsympathetic 
indifference to the heart: when eyes look into ours, but with 
a glazed look which cannot read into the bottom of our souls: 
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when words pass from our lips, but only back as an echo 
reverberated without reply through a dreamy solitude: when 
the multitude press and throng us, and we cannot say, as 
Christ said, ‘Somebody hath touched me’: for the contact has 
been not between soul and soul, but only between form and 
form.” 

W.G. J. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Edited by J. R. R. Tolkien 
and E. V. Gordon. Oxford University Press. 


With the exception of Chaucer’s works Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight is probably the finest literary product in Middle 
English. It is one of the few Middle English works that show 
a real sense of form and that attempt and accomplish the 
narration of a story with a really homogeneous plot. It shows 


. little trace of the besetting sin of medieval writers—a vice 


from which even Chaucer is not free but which we are more 
than willing to forgive in him—the tendency to fly off at a 
tangent and drag into a narrative all sorts of irrelevant 
material, long catalogues of supposed parallels, ponderous 
moralizations, and inserted stories. Instead of this we get a 
tale that is satisfactory in every respect, a plot with mystery 
and suspense and a telling climax, well-written and often 
humorous dialogue, a good dash of the supernatural, and a 
moral, which, while highly edifying, is never unduly obtruded. 
It thus fulfls the conditions of good narrative writing far 
better than a great many modern novels. 

The story centres round the well-known chastity test 
imposed on Sir Gawain at the instigation of Morgan La Fay, 
who was attempting by this means to frighten Guinevere and 
bring disgrace upon Arthur’s court. It illustrates admirably 
the high ideals of chivalry and virtue associated with the 
knights of Arthurian romance, without any of the mawkish- 
ness and over-moralizing which occasionally disfigures Ten- 
nyson’s treatment of the same theme. The pictures of Ar- 
thur’s court, its ceremonials and festivities, are vivid and 
clear-cut, the encounter between Sir Gawain and his super- 
natural opponent is described in excellent narrative style, 
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and the atmosphere of mystery is deftly suggested. Like so 
many of the Arthurian legends, the story—or, rather, the 
two stories out of which it has grown—can be traced back 
ultimately to Celtic sources, though it has none of the inco- 
herence and lack of unity that often spoil these early Celtic 
legends. The unknown writer who is responsible for the 
English version has obviously taken great pains to make his 
narrative a real whole and has undoubtedly succeeded in his 
attempt. 

Like almost all Middle English works of literary im- 
portance, Sir Gawain is written in verse. In the fourteenth 
century, the date of its composition, prose had not yet been 
developed as a satisfactory literary medium; the great bulk 
of serious prose was still written in Latin. Its metrical form 
shows a very interesting compromise between the old unrimed 
alliterative verse which had survived from Anglo-Saxon times 
and which is aiso found, slightly modified, in the contemporary 
Vision of Piers Plowman, and the new type of versification, 
mainly based on French and Low Latin models, which was 
being used with such striking success by Chaucer and was 
ultimately to become predominant in English society. Sir 
Gawain is composed in rather long stanzas, each containing 
two quite distinct divisions, first a number (from twelve to 
thirty) of unrimed alliterating lines whose structure is very 
like that of Anglo-Saxon verse, followed by five short rimed 
lines of the new syllable type. The poet is making the best of 
both worlds from a metrical point of view and is able to 
draw on the resources of these two fundamentally different 
types of versification. 

Several other Middle English poems have been ascribed 
to the author of Sir Gawain on account of the internal evi- 
dence of similarities in style and treatment. The most im- 
portant of these is Pearl, an elegiac poem supposed to have 
been written by a sorrowing father on the death of his two- 
year-old daughter, a moving and impassioned lament, with, 
however, a strong note of spiritual consolation. This latter 
element suggests that the writer was subsequently an eccles- 
iastic; the dialect of the poems and certain topographical 
references indicate a Lancashire or Cheshire provenience; 
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such is the very shadowy evidence we have as to their author- 
ship. This has, however, not deterred scholars from putting 
forward theories as to the poet’s identity. Gollancz, for in- 
stance, has ascribed the works to Strode, the. “philosophical 
Strode” whom Chaucer has bracketed with “moral Gower” 
in the epilogue to Troilus and Cressida. But such attempts 
at identification are obviously very hazardous. 

The two scholars who have given us this latest edition 
have wisely refrained from overmuch speculation on this 
point and on the equally involved problem of the origins of 
the legend and have concentrated on an attempt to make this 
really interesting text accessible to the student by providing 
a full glossary, explanation of many obscure terms, and il- 
luminating notes on the social background of the poem. Brief 
sections on the metre, language, and grammar of the text also 
add to the usefulness of the edition, as they contain informa- 
tion which otherwise one might often have to search for in 
grammars and dissertations. Once the ground is cleared in 
this thorough fashion by the publication of a fair number of 
representative texts from the vast corpus of Middle English 
literature we shall be in a far better position to obtain the 
definitive Middle English grammar and dictionary that are 
so long overdue and to make our knowledge of the Middle 
English language as accurate and detailed as that of Old 
English, thus remedying a curiously paradoxical state of 
affairs. 


Pioneer Sketches in the District of Bathurst, Vol. I, by 
Andrew Haydon. (The Ryerson Press, Toronto.) 


In his chapter, “An Old Library,” Senator Haydon quotes 
the following words from a letter of the Earl of Dalhousie 
on March 29th, 1839, to accompany a gift of Tyler’s History 
of Scotland, for this early collection of books: 


“It will show your children what their forefathers 
were and what they did; and so keep alive a Scottish 
spirit by inspiring them with an honest pride in the 
merits and fame of those who have gone before them, 
thus strengthening that natural inclination, so strongly 
marked in all of Scottish descent, which makes their 
heart graven to the names and the honours of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne’.” 
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With the slight change of the adjective Scottish to 
Canadian, these same words might be fittingly applied to the 
author’s gift of this volume to his own countrymen. 

The book is called “Pioneer Sketches in the District of 
Bathurst,” and in so far as each chapter is in itself a rounded 
whole which can stand apart and make its own contribution 
to our history we have no quarrel with the title. Further, 
this method of treatment concentrates the narrative and gives 
the whole remarkable life. Some archivist historians turned 
loose in a three hundred page volume would tend to become 
heavy and diffuse. But Senator Haydon has escaped this 
because each chapter makes on the reader its own finished 
and definite impression. 

And yet there is a completeness and unity about the book 
which the name ‘Sketches’ does not suggest. The District 
of Bathurst included roughly the present counties of Lanark 
and Renfrew and the part of Carleton which lies north and 
west of the Rideau River. In this area the earliest points of 
settlement were at Perth-on-the-Tay in 1815-16, at Richmond, 
some twenty miles inland from the Richmond Landing below 
the Chaudiere Falls, in 1818, and at Lanark-on-the-Clyde in 
1820. The author devotes his first three chapters—omitting 
the opening introductory ‘one—to these settlements. He 
gives the annals of the pioneers’ voyages and journeys, their 
early struggles, limitations and hardships during the first 
days in the clearings, and finally he leaves them with the 
goal of plenty achieved. He shows throughout a truly legal 
delight in treaties, state documents, Royal Proclamations, 
Acts of Parliament, statutes and Blue Books, and bases all 
his beginnings on these sure and irrefutable foundations. He 
has besides an amazing knowledge of newspaper files, and yet 
he manages always to get behind these documents and details 
to broad horizons and general tendencies. He never loses the 
true perspective. These puny settlements in the backwoods 
have a significant place both as seen in relation to their 
European and British background and in the scheme of New 
World development. - 

The next step was that from these government-located 
centres of Perth, Richmond, and Lanark, a free and naturally- 
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moving immigration radiated into the surrounding country 
as ‘it became surveyed. Chapter Five, “The Ballyghiblins,” 
gives an idea of how gradually all this was accomplished, and 
also it unfolds, in an impartial but lively manner, a record 
of the jealousies and feuds it was so easy both to transplant 
and to originate in these isolated spots. 

The next chapter, “An Old Library,” carries on the story 
another step. In the history, as here presented, to this note- 
worthy undertaking, a most suggestive picture is revealed of 
the social, economic, and religious life of the day. 

Then two excellent biographical sketches complete the 
tale. They serve to emphasize and leave as the abiding im- 
pression of this continuous story, the deep human interest 
which may be uncovered by the sympathetic chronicler of the 
day that is gone. In the first of these delineations one feels 
somehow that the biographer writes with a certain profes- 
sional admiration. Old Andrew Dickson, having been denied 
an earlier education in Scotland, mastered his Blackstone 
and the Common Law of England when at the age of twenty- 
two he spent two quiet steady years as a lighthouse keeper 
on the Nova Scotian coast. But when their interpreter turns 
from Dickson to Thomas Macqueen, the poet, journalist, and 
politician, a warmer touch is felt. A loving appreciation now 
directs his pen. 

Two somewhat contradictory attributes of the writer’s 
style add very distinctly to the value and pleasure of this 
book. In the first place, every chapter impresses one with 
the accuracy and thoroughness of the research. There are no 
loose ends; no slurred-over gaps in his chain of evidence. No 
sentence begins, “We may now suppose,” or “Let us now 
imagine,” where it was the compiler’s duty to find out some- 
how, somewhere the actual facts. And yet there is no parade 
of the immense work which must have gone to preparing his 
subject so carefully. The easy, simple, direct telling of the 
story is from this point of view good art. 

But there is another side. Senator Haydon is not only 
an authoritative historian, he is a lover of the land, almost a 
rhapsodist of the beauties found in meadow and forest, hill 
and rapid, throughout the district of the Five Rivers he so 
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happily depicts. The following few sentences, describing the 
site of the old Dalhousie Library, may be taken as charac- 
teristic: 

“On one of the township’s many rocky hills, where 
yet, as for a century past, the visitor still views with 
delight the charming prospect of countless other hills 
near and distant, the remnants of the ancient groves 
of pine and hardwood, shattered by the constant rav- 
ages of man, the shimmering patches of the tortuous 
Clyde, with here and there an old-fashioned farmstead 


nestling in its shady hollow, the pioneer settlers raised 
St. Andrew’s Hall.” 


Every student of Canadian history will be grateful for 
Volume One of these typical Eastern Ontario records. While 
it is termed a local chronicle, it is in the truest sense a picture 
of the making of a nation. When Volume Two appears, a 
cordial reception will assuredly await it. 


Dr. Jordan’s mind and pen are indefatigable. His con- 
tribution to an Outline of Christianity was described by his 
erstwhile colleague, Dr. Ernest Scott, as ‘among the best 
things he has done.’ In quite another vein he has published at 
the Ryerson Press England Revisited, his notes on a pilgrim- 
age to the old country. These articles which first appeared 
in the Globe, gain by being presented in continuous form. It 
is a happy idea to present a country now as a traveller sees 
it, now as a member of a church congress, now as one revisit- 
ing the capital or the country and giving impressions of post- 
war change, now as chronicling the remarks of a chance 
encounter. Somehow it is in his journeys that Dr. Jordan 
seems happiest: a paragraph here and there seem to capture 
and fix the atmosphere of England, whether it be Yorkshire 
dale seen from the swift moving train, or old-time Epping 
Forest seen from a motor, or the peaceful Cotswold country 
which was the industrial heart of England when wool was 
king. Dr. Jordan has a good specimen of pawky wit from 
Dryburgh to which a Church Alliance was having an excur- 
sion. “Seeing too many people on the suspension bridge, the 
keeper spoke to them, and when told they were all Presby- 
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terians, he said, ‘Ye may be Congregationalists or Methodists, 
but if you stay on that bridge ye’ll soon all be Baptists’.” All 
the same one is left wondering whether the phlegm of the 
assembled Presbyterians was due to confidence in their salva- 
tion or the reverse. 





Of Verse and Translation, by R. W. Cumberland, we can- 
not do better than quote from the preface by J. F. Macdonald 
and to add that when Bliss Carmen was here in the winter 
he spoke in warm praise of this maiden effort. Mr. Macdonald 
expresses himself as follows: 

“During the last four years Mr. Cumberland has written 
a considerable number of poems from which he has selected 
those printed in this book. They seem to me well worth print- 
ing. They are sincere and taken as a whole have something 
fresh and distinctive in outlook and statement. Even if the 
student of modern poetry can detect the influence of Hardy 
and Housman,he will not find mere imitations of these masters. 
Both thought and statement are the writer’s own and have 
in them something essentially Canadian. I am very glad to 
write this little note recommending Mr. Cumberland’s first 
book to those who really care for poetry and wish to encourage 
a new Canadian poet.” 


Books Received. 

We have received a copy of the Empire Universities’ Year 
Book. This is a marvel of information and cheapness. 
The full staff of every university in the empire is given, with 
a synopsis of the calendars of each, regulations for the Ph.D. 
in British universities, standing allowed by one university to 
another, in fact all the essentials of a university ‘“Crockford.” 
Changes in staff and new appointments are inserted promptly 
—in some cases before they appear. in the university calen- 
dars themselves. A book no university instructor can afford 
to be without. (Price 7/6, Bell and Son.) 





There has recently reached us a handsome and substan- 
tial catalogue of pictures issued by the Public Archives of 
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Canada. The book is a standing record to the zeal and care 
of J. F. Kenney, the author. Looking through it one is struck 
with two things, (1) the number of famous men who have 
had some share, direct or indirect, in the founding of Canada, 
and (2) the long roll of Canadian Worthies. Cardinal Wolsey 
takes measures to protect the Newfoundland fishing fleet. 
Queen Elizabeth founds the first colony in same island. Lord 
Howard of Effingham was a subscriber to Frobisher’s voy- 
ages. Shakespeare’s Earl of Southampton helped to send out 
Hudson’s expedition. Francis Bacon was an incorporator of 
the North West Passage Company. Julius Caesar Kt. was 
another which suggests that this Company was as notable and 
all embracing as the Argonauts. In Oliver Cromwell’s day was 
made the first seizure of Acadia by they of Massachusetts. 
But the glory of the 17th century is of course that of France. 
Champlain and Frontenac and La Salle, Brebeuf, Joliet, Lale- 
mant all greet us here. Louis XIV is represented despatching 
brides to La Nouvelle France. Richelieu broods in the back- 
ground. Missing are the features of that whimsical adven- 
turer Fr. Hennepin. Here is a real great man in Canadian 
story, Guillaume Couillard, the first of the noblesse to cut- 
tivate the soil of Canada for a livelihood: he was son-in-law 
of Hébert. Marie de L’Incarnation, widow of a mercer of 
Louis, who at 40 came to Quebec in charge of the first Ursu- 
lines and remained till her death, nearly forty years after. 

What connexion can there be between Moliere and 
Canada? Only this, that Frontenac, who was anti-Jesuit and 
so presumably Jansenist in his leanings, wished to have a 
representation of Le Tartufe at Quebec, which proposal fell 
through owing to the determined opposition of Bishop St. 
Vallier. Corneille and Racine were freely given by the early 
amateurs of New France. 

This volume reaches only to 1685, yet by some strange 
freak of fortune of the two-coloured reproductions one is of 
Louis XV, the other—doubtless a gift—reveals the perempt- 
ory modern features of Lord Northcliffe. 

But Lord Leverhulme is not here. 

W. M. C. 
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SAPHO ON MOTHER LOVE 


A daughter beautiful is mine, 
Sweet Cleis of the golden tresses, 
Her wistful eyes like Hesperus shine, 
Her lily arm my neck caresses. 


Her form is graceful as a flower, 
Her sandalled foot in music trips; 
O gods immortal, what a shower 
Of silver notes falls from her lips! 


The scented press she scans with care 
For purple’ robe and saffron vest; 
A wreath of flowers to crown my hair 

She deftly weaves to match the rest. 


So loving is my little maid, 

She shrinks from man’s sad destiny, 
Knowing that I for death arrayed 

No more shall see the light of day. 


“O mother, gods do live for aye: 

“Why gave they man but mortal breath? 
“Were Death not evil, they would say 

““°*T were wise to seek eternal death.” 


“Ah no, my child, Death brings release: 
To doubt heaven’s justice must be wrong: 
Let mortals joy till life shall cease, 
Grateful for music, dance, and song. 


“Our life is brief, yet Love, we see, 
Is Lord of all, and casts out fear; 
Lesbos is precious, but to me 
More precious is my Cleis dear. 


IAN ROBERTSON. 


CARDINAL MERCIER 


The solemn, rhythmic tolling of a bell 

Calls forth unnumbered echoes, tones that sweep 
In plangent chorus, verberant and deep, 

Through all the land from Yser to Moselle. 
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More than a scholar, more than cardinal, 

Was that great shepherd of the harried sheep, 
Now, after many vigils, fallen asleep; 

Who slept not when the hideous onslaught fell. 


Subtle, elusive, mastering griefs and fears 

Like some gaunt prelate from Rome’s storied past, 
A spiritual ghost that would not down, 

He stalked unbroken through the tragic years 
And bore high witness of the holocaust, 

And in its thorny sorrows found a crown. 


ROBERT WILLIAM CUMBERLAND. 


TO SEE HER WALKING 


To see her walking down the street 
With liquid rhythm of perfect feet, 
To see her shoulders slightly sway. 
Beneath the head’s erect survey, 
To watch the gliding blending charm 
Of curves that play along her arm 
And down her side and to her feet, 
Elusive, glittering and fleet,— 

Is reminiscent of a tree 

That weaves a spell of sorcery 
With silver bark and leafy lace 
And slender bole of lyric grace: 
Forever glinting in the sun, 
Resource of color never done; 
Forever swaying in the wind, 
With grace and beauty still to find. 


To see her walking down the street 
With stride superb and sure and fleet, 
Awakes the wistful glad unease 
That poets weave as well as trees, 
And brings to mind the lyric flow 
That all the singing poets know: 
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The soaring Shelley, brooding Keats, 
Seductive Swinburne, mystic Yeats, 
And everyone whose poetry 

Is swirling, rhythmical and free. 


To see her walking down the street 
Advancing lithe and tall and fleet 
Recalls the panther’s certain stride 
Along the mountain’s ledging side, 
The peerless outline of the deer 
Retreating swiftly in its fear, 

The snake’s mysterious advance, 
The butterfly’s gyrating dance, 
And what beside of flowing curve 


Is found in Nature’s vast preserve. 
In truth her walking is to me 
Most like the beauty of a tree, 
A panther or a melody. 
WILFRID EGGLESTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The Editor, Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—In your issue for January-March, 1926, the 
Hon. W. F. Nickle writes in correction of a statement made 
by me in my article on the late Mr. G. M. Macdonnell in your 
issue for April-June, 1924, and makes it clear that I was in 
error in stating that Mr. Macdonnell broke with Sir John 
Macdonald over “The Pacific Scandal.” My error was due 
either to an original misconception of an old-time conversa- 
tion, or to a lapse of memory about it; and I am grateful to 
Mr. Nickle for setting me right. 

May I say that the Minute Book of the Liberal Conserva- 
tive Association of Kingston, which Mr. Nickle has shown 
me, seems to me to be of so much interest to all local historians 
that I hope that Mr. Nickle, busy man though he is, will find 
time to publish further extracts from it, with suitable annota- 
tions. I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
W. L. GRANT. 
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The British General Strike. 


At last Britain has had her general strike. But for the 
war she might have had it in 1915; she nearly got it in 1919, 
but was saved by the appointment of the Sankey commission 
on the mining industry; she nearly had it in 1921, but on 
Black Friday somebody blundered in the general headquar- 
ters staff of labour, and the miners marched out by them- 
selves—to three months’ misery and eventual defeat. Again 
the threat hung over the country’s head in July of last year, 
and was averted by the coal subsidy and the appointment of 
the Coal Commission; and in May last she nearly escaped it 
again. But not quite, and for nine fateful days the normal 
stream of British economic life was dammed up. 

The story of those days has still to be told in detail, as 
has that of the days immediately preceding the stoppage. For 
the historical researcher there are interesting problems to 
investigate, such as (1) Who was really responsible for the 
Government’s refusal to continue negotiations just when a 
possibly acceptable formula had been discovered?; (2) What 
really happened up and down the country during those nine 
days when England was virtually without a press?; (8) Why 
did the labour leaders terminate the general strike so sud- 
denly? To the first and third of these the economic historian 
will give almost as much attention as the political historian 
is giving to the last days of July, 1914; and he too will pro- 
bably find it difficult to place the responsibility for the crime 
and blunder on the right shoulders. 

Pending the result of fuller investigation, comment and 
judgement must be tentative. But all the evidence available 
suggests that the British cabinet was in the last degree chiefly 
responsible for precipitating the upheaval. When the miners 
were locked out at the end of April the Trades Union Con- 
gress on Saturday, May Ist, decided by over 3,600,000 votes 
to 50,000 that a general strike should commence on the fol- 
lowing Monday midnight, unless the mine-owners’ notices 
were withdrawn. But the labour leaders were moving heaven 
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and earth, in their negotiations with the owners and the gov- 
ernment, to find a way out, and after days of hectic and nerve- 
wracking discussion the Prime Minister and the labour diplo- 
mats found a formula which they were willing to recommend 
the miners to accept. Late on Sunday night, while the Trades 
Union Congress delegates were discussing the formula with 
the miners, they received a formal note from the Cabinet that 
negotiations would not be resumed until the general strike 
notices were recalled, and “overt” acts already committed 
were repudiated. The labour delegates hurried back to the 
conference room, to find out what this ultimatum meant, and 
to plead ignorance of any “‘overt” acts. They found “the door 
locked and the whole place in darkness.” The government 
had, in the words of the New Statesman, declared war and 
gone home to bed. 

The ostensible reason for the government’s rupture of 
negotiations was the unauthorized action by the machine- 
men in the Daily Mail office, who refused to print Monday’s 
issue unless an editorial which they thought offensive to 
labour was deleted. This editorial was really quite mild— 
for the Daily Mail—and apparently the linotype compositors 
had set it up without desiring to throw the liquid lead out of 
their machines at the head of the editor. The printing union 
and the labour negotiators knew nothing of the episode, and 
condemned the men’s action when they learnt of it. But 
Cabinet heard of it by telephone from the Daily Mail office, 
and regarded it as the first shots of war. So once more, but 
in a quite new way, the “paper written by office boys for 
office boys” made its mark on British history. 

The more accurate explanation seems to be that the epi- 
sode was seized on to force Mr. Baldwin’s hand by those 
members of the Cabinet who were determined to fight. The 
peace party, consisting of the Prime Minister, Lord Birken- 
head, Sir Austen Chamberlain, and some others, went to the 
Cabinet meeting to urge the acceptance of the newly-reached 
formula, while the labour delegates went off to win the 
miners’ consent. But while Mr. Baldwin was meeting the 
opposition of the war party among his colleagues, the message 
came from the printing office, and, according to a story which 
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finds general credence in England, the Prime Minister, weary 
and exhausted after days of incessant negotiation, was faced 
with the threat of resignations—seven in all—unless he de- 
clared war. If this account is true, a handful of printers and 
a handful of cabinet ministers must shoulder the responsibil- 
ity for plunging Britain into the greatest, most costly, and 
unnecessary strike in the history of Britain or any other 
country. 

So the threat that has hung over the country’s head for 
at least seven years came down to earth, and the nation had 
a chance of looking at it at close quarters. As a result of that 
inspection it is probably true that the threat will never again 
be made, or the bluff ever again need to be called. For al- 
though the stoppage was virtually complete, and the strikers 
gave a display of solidarity and loyalty which surprised even 
the leaders themselves, the strike failed. It failed because of 
the very orderliness of the strikers, because of tactical blun- 
ders made by the labour leaders, but chiefly because the gen- 
eral community had the determination and the ability to serve 
and look after itself when the strikers ceased to serve and 
look after it. 

That the strike was orderly is everywhere admitted, 
except in some New York papers; the strike leaders impressed 
on their followers the vital necessity of refraining from using 
any force or interfering with volunteer services, and there 
was not a single life lost by rioting. Labour exercised what 
a French syndicalist once called “the right to be lazy” and 
struck with folded arms. This attitude was maintained in 
spite of the British Gazette, that amazing by-product of Mr. 
Churchill’s feverish genius. The Gazette breathed the at- 
mosphere of war-time propaganda, with the strikers taking 
the place of the “Hun”; it suppressed the statesmanlike appeal 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury made on behalf of all the 
Protestant Churches; it was, in the words of the New States- 
man, “a misleading, provocative, and thoroughly discreditable 
organ’, or, in the words of The Nation, “one more to the long 
list’ of enterprises which Mr. Churchill has undertaken with 
enthusiasm and discharged with discredit.” But by its very 
orderliness labour had to watch itself being defeated and could 
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do nothing to check the steadily improving volunteer services. 
Had it resorted to violence it would probably have met defeat; 
but either way lay defeat, unless its leaders were willing to 
turn the strike into a revolution, and no one for a moment— 
except a handful of futile communists—desired that. 

Apart from the fundamental strategic blunder of the 
strike itself, one of labour’s greatest misjudgements was the 
suppression of the newspapers. The “capitalist press’, as 
labour loves to call the papers it dislikes—but nevertheless 
buys in preference to labour papers—may be biassed in in- 
dustrial disputes, yet it is better than nothing. It 
is certainly better than the government’s strike paper, 
and one of the journals that managed to appear, i.e., 
The Times, added to the reputation of its greatest days 
by the excellence and impartiality of its contents. Shut- 
ting down the press meant that labour delivered itself into 
the hands of rumour diluted by broadcasting, and, since the 
government controlled the broadcasted announcements and 
almost every other house in Britain has its “wireless”, the 
folly of the press ban became increasingly evident as the days 
went by. Labour threw the command of publicity into the 
hands of the government. 

Labour forgot wireless; it seems equally to have forgotten 
the motor-car, and there lay the root cause of its defeat. 
Given the automobile, a community that is determined to save 
itself from threatened starvation can do so. Mr. Wells once 
said that international ideas are still in the eighteenth cen- 
tury phase of horse and foot soldiery; labour’s ideas are in 
the railway age. It is difficult to get volunteers to run a rail- 
way without terrible accidents, for few people understand a 
steam engine or a signal box: but to run an emergency motor 
transport service that will maintain the supply of vital mini- 
mum needs is an easy task. As Mr. Garvin says, ‘‘For the 
main purpose of a general strike the motor car vehicle has 
knocked the bottom out of Marxism... The newest technical 
resources of advanced civilization everywhere provide over- 
whelming means of coping with a general strike when any 
capable government is in command.” ‘The whole essence of 
the partial or genera] strike theory is either to hurt the em- 
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ployer till he gives in, or to inconvenience the general com- 
munity so much that the non-combatants compel the employ- 
ers to give in or the government to take action. But the non- 
combatants may reply, ‘We have nothing to do with the rights 
or wrongs of your dispute. We may even sympathize with 
the cause for which you are fighting, and in this particular 
case we don’t want the miner to be pushed to starvation wages 
if it can be avoided. But you must fight your battle out 
between yourselves, hit each other, and don’t try to defeat 
your opponent by hitting us. And if you won’t bring us our 
food, or drive us to our work, don’t object if we do these 
things for ourselves. Incidentally, we’ll bring you some food 
for your own family. By the way, where are you going? 
Shopping and to the strike meeting. Let me give you a lift.” 
And the non-combatant goes to the steering-wheel and ‘“‘steps 
on the gas.” He is not a strike-breaker in intent; he has 
merely adapted himself to a state of society in which the 
practice of division of labour and exchange is in abeyance. 
But if the general striker ignores the facts of social life, 
many critics of the British upheaval displayed equal ignor- 
ance when they described the general strike as a challenge to 
the British constitution, and tried to side-track the real issue 
by declaring that the whole British political fabric was in 
danger. The general strike has been urged by French syn- 
dicalists and Russian communists as a means of overthrowing 
political and industrial capitalist systems, and has actually 
been used in order to demand political enfranchisement of the 
wage-earning classes, e.g., in Belgium in 1893, 1902,and 1918, 
or to prevent a monarchical insurrection, e.g.,.in post-war 
Germany. Such general strikes were political in aim. But the 
British strike had no such purpose in view. It had a definite 
economic aim, namely to help the miners in their refusal to 
accept working conditions and wages which they thought were 
unbearable. The New Statesman, which, in spite of its labour 
sympathies, condemned the general strike before and after 
it happened, states the position well when it says :“It is all 
fudge to talk of the trade unions challenging the British con- 
stitution. What they are challenging is the right of the mine- 
owners to impose scandalous terms on their employees, and 
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the decision of the Cabinet to abet them in that imposition.” 
“The so-called constitutional issue was in fact no more than 
propaganda nonsense: there was no such issue. The strike 
referred solely to the question of whether a certain very un- 
fortunate section of the manual workers was to accept wages 
upon which it would be impossible for them to maintain a 
tolerable existence.” The dispute, both insofar as it was a 
miners’ lockout and a general sympathetic strike, was purely 
economic, and did not even go down to fundamentals, for it 
did not make nationalization of the mines an issue. The politi- 
cal element came in only so far as the government had tried 
to mediate and had secured from a royal commission sugges- 
tions for the reconstruction of the industry. But the govern- 
ment had no power to compel the owners or the miners to 
accept these recommendations, or any other terms they did 
not like. The tussle was between two big and very obstinate 
economic groups; labour threw itself behind one of them, in 
the hope of compelling the owners to withdraw the terms on 
which alone they were willing to let the men work. In so 
doing it was trying to fight the battle of part of its own class; 
it was exercising the British workers’ right to strike, just as 
employers occasionally exercise their right to lock out. But 
its eyes were turned to the mine and the miner’s cottage; and 
its hand was certainly not raised against Westminster, Dowr- 
ing Street, or Buckingham Palace. 
Jay Jeb, 


The Session at Ottawa 


The Government it would seem has achieved its task. It 
has carried on. Unless the unexpected happens it will pass its 
Budget, without serious modification. It has effected a sub- 
stantial reduction in the tariff on automobiles, although some 
concession has been made to the manufacture of “parts.” It 
has reduced the income tax, and although we have received 
very solemn assurances that the reduction would have been 
better employed in relieving investing capital of its handicaps, 
the average man is not disposed to think Mr. Robb was far 
wrong on that head. It has promised to implement its contract 
in the matter of the Hudson Bay railway and so “oft in danger 
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still alive’ it is reaching the end of a risky session. It was 
once defeated on a minor issue. Its majority recently sank to 
one, but the Premier now announces to Mr. Meighen, with 
whom he courteously paired during the latter’s indisposition, 
that he does not intend to appeal to the country before next 
session, when the long heralded Senate reform is promised. 

The Government’s survival may be put down to two things 
—fidelity of the rank and file, and the absence of contentious 
legislation. There is possibly another factor. The even bal- 
ance of forces is an index of the fact that the country does not 
give enthusiastic support to either party. It is waiting to see 
how post-war political leaders measure up to their responsibili- 
ties. Post-war reputations have still to be made, and here the 
Government has the advantage simply by being in office. Sug- 
gestions have been made that the opposition strategy is too 
much in the hands of party leaders somewhat aged and set in 
their ideas. 

It was not in Parliament itself where the Government met 
its roughest criticism but in the room where the Customs Com- 
mission was sitting. Here revelations have been made that 
took one’s breath away—inefficiency and worse in the pre- 
ventive service, a low standard of morality among officials, 
coupled with a lack of ‘sense of sin’ when found out, loss of 
revenue, a state of affairs requiring the resignation of two 
Civil Service Commissioners—all these things are signs of a 
bad old system of things it was hoped the country had grown 
out of. Nor is it any reassurance to the public at large to be 
told that when the inquiry shifts from Montreal, the officials 
of previous administrations will be equally involved. It has 
been frequently urged that the only means of securing Cus- 
toms efficiency is handing the work over to the R.C.M.P. If 
the duties of the police include a tackling of the bootlegging 
problem it will require the raising of that force to the level 
of a regular gendarmerie. 

Coupled with the Customs inquiry there has been some 
demand for a doing away with the Civil Service Commission 
and a return to the spoils system. Surely this is retrogres- 
sion. The arguments against the inefficiency of the League 
of Nations were best met by giving it time, by strengthening 
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its hands and giving it every support. The same thing applies 
to the Civil Service Commmission. It was the creation of the 
Union Government; it enabled politicians and administrators 
to get rid of a part of their work they often loathed.—the 
giving of so-and-so a little job because he had been useful in 
the routine of electioneering. When we see that from afar 
we call it Tammany-ism and despise it. Surely the vacancy 
on the Civil Service Commission gives an opportunity for 
some one to make a real reputation of public service. 

The policy of the Government has necessarily been to a 
certain extent tit-for-tat. .One curious and important feature 
of this has been its action in Alberta. Here Mr. King has 
sought to make as a condition of handing over the natural 
resources to the province the perpetuation of the dual control 
of the schools. It is a western question, yet one would say 
it is all the positive gain of an important section of eastern 
Liberalism in this session. But the point seems to raise a 
constitutional question of the first order and one of a litigious 
nature. 


The Asquith-Lloyd George Dispute 

A curious side issue of the Strike has been the opening up 
of the old dispute between Lord Oxford and Lloyd George. 
One reads over the documents of the case, having before one’s 
eyes the caricature portraits of the two in the wonderful series 
by Low appearing in the New Statesman. Asquith is repre- 
sented sitting crumpled up in an arm chair, his dress extremely 
negligé, his brow puckered with a querulous indecision, the set 
of the Cromwellian jaw rather obstinate than resolute. Lloyd 
George is sitting on the green benches of the House of Com- 
mons. His white hair and moustache, with a slight suggestion 
of toothlessness,also convey a certain touch of senility, but it is 
belied by the keenness of his eye which is beaming with zest 
at some humorous situation. His body is upright and alert. 
His short legs have the feet well together, so that he could 
spring to his feet in a moment. Such are the two combatants. 
The facts of the case are these. Moved by indignation by Lloyd 
George’s attempt to play a lone hand in the strike discussions, 
Lord Oxford wrote a letter to the former rebuking him for 
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want of party loyalty. The paramount need he claimed was 
to support the Government against the menace of an irrespon- 
sible dictatorship. Lloyd George was absent from one meeting 
of the Liberal inner circle, to which Lord Oxford gives the 
name of the ‘Shadow Cabinet,’ and in a cable to the American 
press he uttered a jeremiad over the situation, looking to a long 
struggle with national economic disaster and railing against 
the government for dilatoriness on the one hand and over- 
haste on the other. 

Subsequent to this Lord Oxford at a public meeting with 
his wife sitting beside him cast his mantle—rather frayed and 
tattered be it said—over Sir John Simon as the simon pure 
of untarnished spotless Liberalism. The rank and file of Lib- 
eralism however would seem to have rallied to Lloyd George. 
The Manchester Guardian deprecates the acerbity of the tone 
Lord Oxford used to Mr. Lloyd George. The Parliamentary 
party at a meeting supported the latter without any vote being 
taken, and it was left to a deputation to convey the sense of 
the meeting to Lord Asquith. It is to be hoped that they 
would break it gently for the old chief has known 
much bitterness in these latter days. Lloyd George 
has made a fighting speech, full of his old points. Lord 
Asquith, supported by Lord Grey, has announced that he does 
not change his attitude, and refers to the National Liberal 
Federation as the arbiter. r 

Probably the matter has its news value from the interest 
that centres in the future career of Mr. Lloyd George. The 
Liberal party in Britain is under a cloud; its prospects seem 
fairly hopeless. But it still has an important following in the 
country. It is waiting for something to turn up, and its Land 
Policy has certainly “started something.’ Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has suggested that Lloyd George join the com- 
munist party, but that is rather an instance of a Scotsman 
who jokes ‘wi’ difficulty... We may expect however to see a 
jibe from the Conservative ranks about shadow-boxing in the 
‘shadow cabinet.’ : 

W.M. C. 
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There is but little to report from the University. Another 
session, the 85th, has gone by; students have scattered to East 
and West, some to the North and some even to the South; 
members of the staff have not the where-with-all to scatter 
to the same extent. Some are resting, and require it, for our 
very compregsed session takes more out of the teacher than 
the outsider or even the:student realizes; some are pursuing 
investigations for which term allows little or no leisure, and 
some are sacrificing their holidays for the sake of the En- 
dowment Campaign. 

The session came to an end for the two Faculties of Arts 
and Medicine with Convocation on May 5th, presided over by 
Sir Robert Borden, at which the following Honorary Degrees 
were conferred: 

D.D.: The Rev. J. R. Watts of Ottawa. 

LL.D.: The Hon. R. B. Bennett, K.C., M.P., of Calgary. 

Dr. A. R. Elliott of Chicago. 
H. A. Guess of New York. 
Dr. W. H. Rankin of Brooklyn. 


It may be interesting to old Queen’s graduates to learn 
the numbers of those graduating this Spring in these two 
faculties: 

M.A.: Sixteen. 

B.A. with Honours: Fifty-four. 

B.A. Pass: Sixty-eight. 

B.Com.: Fifteen. 

M.Sc.: One. 

B.Sc. with Honours: Eleven. 

B.Se. Pass: Thirty-one. 


The Medical Convocation was held later, on the 26th of 
May, when fifty-two received the degree of M.D., C.M. This 
year the policy of limiting the number of students in each 
year to fifty is now in full operation. In the words of the 
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Dean, Dr. J. C. Connell, “Preference is given to those who 
have the better matriculation records. Consideration is also 
given to students from Kingston and from the Eastern part 
of Ontario; next to those from other parts of Ontario; next 
to Canadians and next to those from Newfoundland.” It is 
interesting to note how many of those graduating go to the 
United States, in almost every case to take Hospital appoint- 
ments; and in view of the number that finally go into practice 
there the truth becomes apparent that Queen’s is serving 
more even than the Dominion. 


Changes.—Probably few Universities, at least within the 
Empire, have witnessed more changes than have taken place 
at Queen’s during the last few years. When the change has 
been in the way of increase, notably as regards the steadily 
growing pile of buildings on the campus and in the Hospital 
grounds, there can be no regret. But regret there must 
always be when change means the loss of Trustee or Profes- 
sor, both of whom have served the University according to 
their lights. This year, one is glad to say, there is but little 
to record so far. On the Trustee Board there will be some 
new faces: The Rev. G. A. Brown, M.A., B.D., has been 
elected to represent Queen’s Theological College; Dr. O. D. 
Skelton, and Principal W. L. Grant of Upper Canada College 
have been elected by the Graduates; Mr. J. M. Campbell of 
Kingston by the Benefactors, while Mr. A. B. Turner, B.A., 
of Hamilton; has been co-opted by the Board to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late Hamilton Cassels. 

As regards the Staff there is even less change to chron- 
icle. Professor R. K. Hicks has been given a further exten- 
sion of leave to serve on the Carnegie Committee at present 
engaged in a survey (which some say is much needed) of the 
teaching of Modern Languages in Canada. Professor H. R. 
MacCallum of the Department of Philosophy—having joined 
the ranks of the Benedicts—and Mr. M. D. C. Tait of the 
Department of Classics have both been given a year’s leave 
of absence. Both are proceeding to Harvard to read for the 
Ph.D. degree. 

Dr. Heaton, the head of the Department of Economics, 
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who for years has been in close touch with the Workers’ 
Educational Association of Australia, has just been appointed 
President of the W. E. A. of Ontario. 


Summer School.—It is a subject of pride that this Uni- 
versity was the pioneer in the creation of University Summer 
Schools in this country. That it has filled a very real need is 
shown by its steady growth. Starting in 1910 with a couple 
of dozen students, it had last year 531 in attendance, 42 dif- 
ferent courses were offered, and 24 Instructors were engaged 
in the teaching. This year the School opens on July 7th. (Pro- 
fessor D. A. McArthur is again holding his Summer School at 
the Archives, Ottawa.) At present an effort is being made to 
get the country to realize that the School serves for more than 
a means of approaching a Degree in Arts. No one knows better 
than a teacher how easy it is to get into a rut, to rest on one’s 
oars and to fail to keep up with the advance of modern 
scholarship and modern science. The School is therefore now 
stressing the advantages of taking what are sometimes called 
“refresher”? courses by graduate teachers. A beginning was 
made last year with encouraging results and it is hoped that 
in time this stimulating of our teaching profession in Canada 
by means of such courses at Queen’s will place it more nearly 
where it deserves to be. Was it not Crabbe who wrote: 

Teachers men honour; learners they allure: 


But learners teaching, of contempt are sure. 
Scorn is their certain meed, and smart their only cure. 


The Endowment Campaign 


With the preliminary work practically completed at the 
end of April, the intensive phase of the Endowment Fund 
Campagn was launched, the first effort being made in the 
Toronto district, commencing May first. A strong campaign 
organization was formed, consisting of 1830 men and women 
of Queen’s, and these made up the several committees and 
teams to carry on the work of solicitation. 

After the active campaign in the city of Toronto 
headquarters were established at Hamilton and the Alumni 
Associations of the Western Ontario and border dis- 
tricts followed on the campaign field. Hamilton, Kitchener 
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and Waterloo, London, Barrie, Brantford, Peterborough, 
Lindsay, Niagara Falls, Windsor and Detroit were the scenes 
of re-union festivities at which the loyal alumni of Queen’s 
rallied their forces preparatory to the work of the campaign 
in their respective centres. 


One of the campaign features has been the making and 
exhibiting of a three-reel motion picture, tracing the history 
of the University from its first days in 1841. The film pre- 
sents much of interest in an historical sense; student episodes 
of years ago; life at the University as it is to-day, and some 
of the athletic achievements of Queen’s, particularly on the 
football field. 


It is still, in mid-June, too early to predict the extent of 
the success that will attend the campaign within the allotted 
time—the termination of the effort being scheduled for No- 
vember 20th. Much has already been accomplished in a finan- 
cial sense, while the huge effort, in so far as it has served 
to bring together the thousands of Queen’s great family—the 
whereabouts of many whom had not been known since they 
left the University, has already been stamped with achieve- 
ment. 


Plans are going forward for the great re-union of gradu- 
ates and former students at Kingston, November 8th to 14th, 
when the National Alumni Association will be formed. It is 
to be “85th Anniversary Week” and the programme will 
include three big football games and other features for the 
entertainment of the visitors. 
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